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PREFACE. 



In the Autumn of 1828, a family party of six per- 
sons, with a male servant, set out from London , 
with the intention of making the tour of the* 
Southern Provinces of Holland, — of ascending 
the Rhine as far as Mayence, — thence paying a 
visit to Franckfort, — returning by the Rhine to- 
Cologne, — from thence crossing the Netherlands 
by Litige, Waterloo, Brussels, and Ostend, to- 
London. 

They gave thenisolv^Sf or; circumstances rather 
obliged them to dedicate, just one month to the 
performance of this tour, which they accomplished 
in twenty-eight days,Hravelling very much at their 
ease in the carriages of the different countries 
(^not diligences), — in treckschuyts and steam-ves-^ 
sels, — saw whatever they considered to be interest- 
ing, — ^put up at the first hotels, — dined sometimes 
at tablcE-d'h^te, and at others in tlieir private 
apartments, and were finally set down from the 
Ostend steam-vessal on the Tower-hill, having 
expended on the whole journey just one hundred 
and thirty-eight pounds. Every one of the party 
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returned with the pleasbg recollections of what 
they had seen, and with invigorated health. 

Those who may wish to spend a month in visit- 
ing that most extraordinary and interesting country, 
Holland, — to enjoy the magnificent scenery of the 
Rhine, to admire the splendid decorations of the 
churches, and to be gratified with the beautiful 
State of agricultural industry in the then apparently 
bappy Belgium, — cannot do better, (because they 
probably cannot derive so much gratification in 
80 short a time, and at so small an expense,) than 
to follow the track which is laid down in the fol- 
lowing pages, drawn up from notes taken q& the 
spot by one of the party, and now published in 
the hope that they may prove of some use to futuro 

travellers. 

The prints which illustrate and embellish this 
little volume are the production of that ingenious 
officer, Lieut.-Colonel Batty, etched by him (being 
his first attempts on steel) firom drawings made by 
himself oa the spot ; they may therefore be con- 
sidcaed as faithful reiaresentations of what they 
profess to be. 
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Chapter I. 

LONDON TO ANTWERP. 

On the 6th of August, 1828, we emharked at 
Deptford, in a sailing-yacht, with our little family 
party, bound for the Scheldt, and from thence 
wherever chance might direct us, under a pledge, 
however, not to exceed the time of one month 
from the day of embarkation. We dropped down 
the river with the tide, the wind at east, the 
weather beautiful ; but night coming on before 
we could get over the flats, as they are called, we 
anchored in Whitstabie Bay. In advancmg to 
this spot, the younger part of the family in par- 
ticular were greatly amused by the luminous 
appearance of the sea, which happened to be 
more than usually brilliant in this climate. . They, 
compared the train of light, which flashed from the 
SQunding-line, to the tail of a comet. Every body 
began to philosophize on this phenomenon, and 
we young ones in particular were naturally inqui- 
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PREFACE. 



In the Autumn of 1828, a family party of six per- 
sons, with a male servant, set out from London, 
with the intention of making the tour of the 
Southern Provinces of Holland, — of ascending- 
the Rhine as far as Mayence, — thence paying a 
visit to Franckfort, — returning by the Rhine to 
Cologne, — from thence crossing the Netherlands 
by Ldtige, Waterloo, Brussels, and Ostend, to 
London. 

They gave theniscdvtiSf or; ciircumstances rather 
obliged them to dedicate, just oiie month to the 
performance of this tour, which they accomplished 
in twenty-eight days, 'travelling very much at their 
ease in the carriages of the different countries 
(^not diligences), — ^in treckschuyts and steam-ves-^ 
sels, — saw whatever they considered to be interest- 
ing, — ^put up at the first hotels, — dined sometimes 
at tables-d'hCte, and at others in their private 
apartments, and were finally set down from the 
Ostend steam-vesssl on the Tower-hill, havinjj 
expended on the whole journey just one hundred 
and thirty-eight pounds. Every one of the party 
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PREFACE. 



In the Autumn of 1828, a family party of six per- 
sons, with a male servant, set out from London » 
with the intention of making the tour of the- 
Southern Provinces of Holland, — of ascending 
the Rhine as far as Mayence, — thence paying a 
visit to Franckfort, — returning hy the Rhine to- 
Cologne, — from thence crossing the Netherlands 
by Lit^ge, Waterloo, Brussels, and Ostend, to- 
London. . 

They gave themsdvesf or; dreumstances rather 
obliged them to dedicate, just oiie month to the 
performance of this tour, which they accomplished 
in twenty-eight days,'travelling very much at their 
ease in the carriages of the different countries 
(^noi diligences) y — in treckschuyts and steam-ves-^ 
sels, — saw whatever they considered to be interest- 
ing, — ^put up at the first hotels, — dined sometimes 
at table£-d*hOte, and at others in their private 
apartments, and were finally set down from the 
Ostend steam-vesssl on the Tower-hill, having 
expended on the whole journey just one hundred 
and thirty-eight pounds. Every one of the party 
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returned with the pleasing recollections of what 
they had seen, and with invigorated health. 

Those who may wish to spend a month in visit- 
ing that most extraordinary and interesting country, 
Holland, — to enjoy the magnificent scenery of the 
Rhine, to admire the splendid decorations of the 
churches, and to be gratified with the beautiful 
state of agricultural industry in the then apparently 
happy Belgium, — cannot do better, (because they 
probably cannot derive so much gratification in 
80 short a time, and at so small an expense,) than 
to follow the track which is laid ^wn in the fol- 
lowing pages, drawn up £rom notes taken ofi the 
spot by one of the party, and now published in 
the hope that they may prove of some use to futui<e 
travellers* 

The prints which illustrate and embellish this 
little voJume are the production of that ingenious 
officer, Lieut.-Colonel Batty, etched by him (being 
his first attempts on steel) fiK)m drawings made by 
himself on the apot ; they may therefore be con- 
sidered as faithful representations of what they 
profess to be. 
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Chapter I. 

LONDON TO ANTWERP. 

On the 6th of August, 1828, we embarked at 
Deptford, in a sailing-yacht, with our little family 
party, bound for the Scheldt, and from thence 
wherever chance might direct us, under a pledge, 
however, not to exceed the time of one month 
from the day of embarkation. We dropped down 
the river with the tide, the wind at east, the 
weather beautiful ; but night coming on before 
we could get over the fiats, as they are called, we 
anchored in Whitstabie Bay. In advancing to 
this spot, the younger part of the family in par- 
ticular were greatly amused by the luminous 
appearance of the sea, which happened to be 
more than usually brilliant in this climate. . They, 
compared the train of light, which flashed from the 
SQunding-line, to the tail of a comet. Every body 
began to philosophize on this phenomenon, and 
we young ones in particular were naturally inqui- 
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PREFACE. 



In the Autumn of 1828, a family party of six per^ 
sons, with a male servant, set out from London, 
with the intention of making the tour of the- 
Southern Provinces of Holland, — of ascending- 
the Rhine as far as Mayence, — thence paying a 
visit to Franckfort, — returning hy the Rhine to- 
Cologne, — from thence crossing the Netherlands 
by LitJge, Waterloo, Brussels, and Ostend, to- 
[London. 

They gave thenisqlvesf or; circumstances rather 
obliged them to dedicate, just oiie month to the 
performance of this tour, which they accomplished 
in twenty-eight days, 'travelling very much at their 
ease in the carriages of the different countries 
(^not diligences)^ — in treckschuyts and steam-ves-^ 
sels, — saw whatever they considered to be interest- 
ing, — ^put up at the first hotels, — dined sometimes 
at tables-d'h^te, and at others in their private 
apartments, and were finally set down from the 
Ostend steam-vess3l on the Tower-hill, having 
expended on the whole journey just one hundred 
and thirty-eight pound?. Every one of the party 
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returned with the pleasing recollections of what 
they had seen, and with mvigorated health. 

Those who may wish to spend a month in visit- 
ing that most extraordinary and interesting country, 
Holland, — to enjoy the magnlfieent scenery of the 
Rhine, to admire the splendid decorations of the 
churches, and to be gratified with the beautiful 
state of agricultural industry in the then apparently 
happy Belgium, — cannot do better, (because tliej 
probably . cannot derive so much gratification in 
so short a time, and at so small an expense,) than 
to follow the track which is laid down in the fol« 
lowing pages, drawn up fr(»n notes taken on the 
spot by one of the party, and now published in 
the hope that they may prove of aome use to {uUxre 
travellers. 

The prints which illustrate and embellish this 
little volume are the production of that ingenious 
officer, Lieut-Colonel Batty, etched by him (being 
his first attempts on steel) firom drawings made by 
himself on the spot ; they may therefore be con- 
^d«ed as fiuthful re|H:esentations of what they 
profess to be. 
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Chapter I. 

LONDON TO ANTWERP. 

On the 6th of August, 1828, we embarked at 
Deptford, in a sailing-yacht, with our little family 
party, bound for the Scheldt, and from thence 
wherever chance might direct us, under a pledge, 
however, not to exceed the time of one month 
from the day of embarkation. We dropped down 
the river with the tide, the wind at east, the 
weather beautiful ; but night coming on before 
we could get over the flats^ as they are called, we 
anchored in Whitstable Bay. In advancing to 
this spot, the younger part of the family in par- 
ticular were greatly amused by the luminous 
appearance of the sea, which happened to be 
more than usually brilliant in this climate. . They, 
compared the train of light, which flashed from the 
sounding-line, to the tail of a comet. Every body 
began to philosophize on this phenomenon, and 
we young ones in particular were naturally inqui^ 
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marked by bold projections; and, though not 
belonging to any particular class of architecture, 
will deservedly attract the traveller's admiration. 

The only other church, worthy of notice, is that 
of St. Paul, forrperly belonging to the Dominicans. 
In some respects, the ornamental part of this 
church is not inferior to the preceding. Against 
the columns of the nave are placed the statues of 
the twelve Apostles ; six on each side, rather of a 
colossal size, but very well executed. The mag- 
nificent altar-piece in the choir, with its marble 
columns and various sculpture, is the work of 
Verbruggen, as is also the marble statue of St 
Paul which faces it. The picture of the • Descent 
from the Cross,* which decorates this splendid 
altar, is the production of a Belgian of the name 
of Cels, who studied at Rome. It is considered 
as a work creditable to his talents. 

This church is loaded with pictures by Teniers, 
De Grayer, Quellyn, De Vos, Jordaens, and other 
Belgian artists. There are no less than fifteen of 
them ranged in a row along the wall of the left aisle, 
on entering ; and in the midst of them is a picture 
by Rubens, which, perhaps, in point of colouring 
and drawing, is not inferior to any of his works, 
but at the same time is one of the most disagree- 
able, — ^the * Flagellation of Christ.' In the number 
of these fifteen pictures is ' Christ carrying his 
Cross,' by Van Dyk, and a Crucifixion, by Jor- 
daens — both good pictures ; but they, as well as 
ihe Rubens, are lost among the group in which 
they are ranged, and in the position in which they 
are placed: the light is so faint as scarcely to 
admit of their being seen. 
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We happened to visit St. Paul's at the time of 
high mass, and the effect was very remarkable. 
The chou* is separated from the nave and the side 
aisles by a screen, and the high altar is visible 
only through a ffreat arch between it and the nave« 
A high flight of steps leads up to the altar. 

The eflect was quite theatrical. The platform 
before the altar at the top of the steps ; the mag- 
nificent candelabra, with lights burning in them ; 
the splendid dresses of the officiating priests; their 
activity and rapid movement up and down the 
steps ; the ringing of the bell, and the elevation 
of the host, seen, as it appeared, at an immense 
distance through the centre arch, and huge ole* 
ander shrubs in full flower ranged on each side, — 
bad really the eflect of a scenic representation, 
which was not diminished by the pealing organ, 
the band of music, and the vocal accompaniment, 
which tended to keep up to admiration tne jeii de 
theatre,. 

The mass being ended, the congregation, con* 
sisting chiefly of women and, by far the greater 
number, women of a certain age, were entertained 
with a concert of vocal and instrumental music in 
aid of the organ, which is consideredby the people 
of Antwerp the very first instrument of the kind in 
all Brabant, and is, at all events, unquestionably 
a very fine and powerful organ ; yet a regular band 
of wind and stringed instruments was statione4 
in the organ-loft to assist in the performance. 

They played, as we were told, an overture of 
Mozart, after which some light pieces, which did not 
appear to be exactly suited to the solemnity of the 
place ; but the object evidently was to please the 



imdience, while the elderly ladies^ in paiticiilar, 
were crowding round one of the inferior priests to 
kiss some relic, which he held in one hand, and 
wiped with a cloth carried in the* odier evexy 
kiss that this precious article, whatever k mig^ 
be, received, before it was presented to the nexl; 
But this process went on in rapid succession, 
while, in the mean time, the tin boxes were pasnng 
round to collect the gronen^ cefUi^ or ttuyvsrsj 
from the poor people who had thus been ^sivourod 
with a holy kiss. On hearing the lively music, 
and the effect it produced, one could- not help 
thinking that Whitfield was not far wrong wh^i 
he answered some of his flock, who objected to the 
introduction of lively tunes into his chapel, thai; 
he did not see why the devil should be allowed to 
run away with all the good ones* 
. Without intending to- speak sligiitingly of any 
rdigion, which has for its^ object ^e adoration of 
the Deity, or being fastidious as to the forms- and 
ceremonies which may be thought necessary to 
impress the public mind with the duty, and neces- 
sity of assembling together, for the purpose of 
joining in public worship*^ and fully- agreeing wA 
the poet that, 

* For modes offaifh let zealous bigots fight ; 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right,' 

we still thought that the exhibition at St. Paul's 
appeared to outstep the bounds of decorum, by 
converting into a display of levity, not to say 
mockery, what was intended to be an act of so- 
lemnity. There is also, on the outside of this 
church, a piece of mummery infinitely more repm- 
hensible than the levity we had witnessed witiiin. 
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I» a ssmll spot of ground^ which may be called 
the churchyard, are stuck upon pedestaU at leait 
forty or fifty Bttttues, as large as life, of prophets^ 
eaiDts, prieits, and patrons, some of them exceed- 
ingly well executed, particularly the first twO| 
wl^h represent two of the Dominican padresi 
who are said to have travelled to Jerusalem, and 
brought back with them a model of the Holy 
Sepulchre, from which the one in this churchyard 
has been eopied This piece of imposition standi 
at the head of the group of statues. A man 
^ rock work rises up to a considerable heighl; 
aieant as a representation of Mount Calvary, 
<out of which here and there appear the figures 
•of saints and angels. At the foot of this rock 
18 the tomb of our Saviour, wherein he is seen 
through a glass window, lying on a couch, 
covered ^th a fine muslin sheet On each side 
-of the tomb are grottoes^ wherein the horrors 
of purgatory are meant to be represented by a 
multitude of figures carved in wood, men and wo^ 
men huddled together, witii faces expressive of the 
greatest agony, while flames of fire are bursting 
forth and raging in the midst of them. One of 
our party stuinbled upon a living subject in the 
person of an old woman^ who was on her knees 
before this agonized group, and retreated with no 
slow step, imagining that one of Uie broiled souls 
had effected its escape from this fiery furnace. 
This exhibition is^ in truth, a most contemptible 
trick to extort money from the poor ignorant 
winetehes who frequent the place, and whO' are told 
tihat they may purchase exemption from this dun- 
geon of torment, or at least may shorten its duror* 
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tion, in proportion to their contributions; and 
boxes to receive their donations are carefully 
placed in different parts of the churchyard. 

This contemptible exhibition, so humiliating to 
the people and disgraceful to the priests, is in sucli 
request in Antwerp, that the question is frequently 
asked of a stranger, ' Have you seen Calvary ? ' 
When education, which is spreading fast over 
every nation of Europe, except perhaps in Spain 
and Portugal, which persist in remaining in a state 
of the most abject and brutal ignorance, shall 
have enlightened men's minds, these fooleries will 
have an end, and not till then. Tlas is not an 
age in which such wretched impositions, not 
sanctioned by revealed religion, and not consistent 
with reason or common sense, can long maintain 
their ground. 

Evelyn speaks with rapture of * delicious shades 
' and walks of stately trees, which render the forti- 
* * fied works of Antwerp one of tlie sweetest places 
* in Europe.' Since his time, too, we have heard 
of shady walks, and the groves and pleasure-houses 
within and without the walls-; but they have all 
vanished ; and it will require some years longer 
before the traveller can speak with delight on 
things of this kind. The inflexible Carnot, who 
was intrusted with the defence of the place, laid 
all around it bare ; and the young trees, that have 
since been planted, are something about the size 
of those which are intended to form the grand 
mall in the Regent's Park. 

The trees, however, have been replanted, and 
even the rising generation may perhaps enjoy the 
benefit of their shade. The Quay, at present, 
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seems to be the best promenade ; and when these 
trees have attained ten or twelve years* growth, 
it will then form a handsome walk by the side of 
the Scheldt. 



Chapter II. 

FROM ANTWERP TO ROTTERDAM. 

The most convenient, as well as the most expe- 
ditious, mode of proceeding from Antwerp to 
Rotterdam is by the steam -boat, which, during 
the summer months, starts daily, at a certain hour, 
from either port, regulated by the state of the 
tide. The somewhat circuitous route among the 
islands, cannot make the distance much less than 
eighty miles, which, in our case, were performed 
in ten hours ; having le£t Antwerp at nine in the 
morning, and landed on the Quay of Rotterdam 
at seven in the evening. 

Our fellow-passengers were not far short of a 
hundred, English, Dutch, Germans, Norwegians, 
and Americans ; the ladies nearly as numerous as 
the gentlemen. A good substantial dinner wag 
provided at a price reasonable enough ; we had 
delightful weather, the water smooth, every body 
in good humour ; and the navigation among the 
islands was not only pleasant, but full of interest ; 
the ingenious and laborious works of the indus- 
trious Hollanders meeting the eye, in every possible 
contrivance, to save their lands and habitations 
from the inroads of the sea. 

Among the various people of European nations 
assembled in the steamer, every person, with the 
exception of two French ladies, spoke intelligible 
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English. The steward had been a pfrisoner of 
war in England, and entered into the British 
army ; was sent to the Cape of Good Hope, where 
he was wounded in a skinnish with the Kafiers ; 
and, though young and healthy, had the good 
fortune to enjoy a pension for life from Chelsea 
Hospital. He was one of tiie many thousand 
foreigners, ^o, perfectly able to maintain them* 
selves, are mainly supported- by the bounty of 
Great Britain ; and it would seem but reasonable^ 
when certain gentlemen in the House of Com^ 
Inons are grudging the pittance of half-pay to 
officers of the- fbdtish army, those of the German 
Legion, many of whom are serving in the annies 
cf their respective states^ should be the first to 
«nd^!go a reduction, more especially when it ia 
considered that ten shillings on the continent is 
equivalent to twenty in England. 

The course pursued from Antwerp is down the 
Scheldt, in the fint instance, as far as Bats ; then 
1§irough the narrow channel close to the edge 
ef the extensive sand, along the eastern side of 
South Beveland, which is the Ferdronken, or 
aunken land ; the channel of deepest water, which 
is shallow enough, is here marked off by tall 
branches of trees> continuing for a long way, and 
mitil the fortress of Bergen-opzoom is passed at 
a considerable distance to the right. We next 
enter the long and narrow channel of Tholen ; 
through the Volk Rak into the Makk^ and Hol- 
land's Dlep. After this the steamer enters another 
narrow channel, more resembling an artificial 
eanal than an arm of the sea, and it continues 
iiearly of an equal width as far as Dordrecht or 
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Dort, being seldom more than firom fifty to sixty 
yards wide. It has no visible artificial embank- 
Qiente, but both its sides^ apparently on a level 
with the water, are thickly clothed with tall reeds. 
Yet in this narrow channel were lying at anchor, 
a long range of square-rigged vessels, Dutch, 
Americans, and Norwegians, at least from two to 
four hundred tons burthen, but not a single Eng-. 
lish ship among them; a fact that was noticed 
with a sort of triumph, as indeed well it might, by 
a young American officer, who was one of thQ 
passengers, and who suffered none of his country, 
ships to be passed without calUng the attention of 
the passengers to the stripes and stars. These 
vessels were laden chiefly with staves, lumber, to-, 
bacco, and other articles of American growth and 
produce. 

Very little population had hitherto been seen 
along the shores of the islands : but on approach- 
ing Dort, the scene began to change; cottages 
and workshops of various kinds skirted this narrow 
navigation close to the water's edge; and here 
and there a neatly painted house was seen planted 
in the midst of a garden. At some little distance 
from Dort the uniformity was relieved, and the 
unvaried scene much enlivened, by the appearance 
of some fifty or sixty windmills, — some reckoned 
up near a hundred, — busily whirling round, som^ 
employed in grinding corn, others in crusliing 
various kinds of seeds, chiefly rape, for their oU, 
some in the preparation of snuff, but by far the 
greater number in sawing wood. The reedy banks 
of the channel had now given way to little patches 
of garden ground in front of these mills, the lower. 
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part of which were generally very neat inhabited 
dwellings ; their roofs, and also the sides of the 
mills above the habitable part, were mostly 
thatched with reeds, in a very neat manner, and 
so contrived that nothing but the points were 
visible, which gave the appearance of their being 
covered with a brown rough coat of sand or 
pebbles, but at a little distance this covering re- 
sembled the skin of a mole. 

Now also we had on both sides of this navi- 
gable channel, which from Dort to Rotterdam 
may be considered as the united branches of the 
Rhine and the Meuse, numerous small establish- 
ments of ship and boat builders, small villages, 
und now and then a gentleman's house and plea- 
sure grounds. The confluence of the two streams 
at Dort had considerably enlarged the navigable 
channel, which here takes the name of the Maas, 
and retains it till it reaches the sea, having first 
passed Rotterdam, Delfshaven, and the Brille. A 
little above Rotterdam we observed, among other 
shipping that were at anchor, one of the most 
extraordinary, and it will probably turn out one 
of the most useless, and it may be added, dan- 
gerous, vessels that was ever sent upon the ocean. 
A friend of ours had the curiosity to go on board, 
and ascertain the particulars of her size and con- 
struction. She was a steam-boat, named the Atlas^ 
and intended for Batavia. Her length measured 
two hundred and fifty feet, breadth thirty-eight 
feet, and her calculated burthen nine hundred and 
Hhy tons. She had three engines, each of one 
hundred-horse power ; four masts, of which her 
foremast was so calculated as to carry a fore and 
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aft Bail, square top-sail, topgallant-sail, and stud* 
ding*«ail8. The topsail-yard was seventy-four 
feet long; the other three masts were rigged 
alike, with fore and aft sails, and gaff topsails ; 
her deck was descrihed as rising considerably 
from the bow and stem towards the centre, which 
gave her the appearance of being hogged ; and 
uiis, the engineer said, was purposely done te 
enable her to bear the weight of the engines with- 
out breaking ; but he expected they would bring 
her deck to a level. It would probably not stop 
there, but rather «ink it to an inverted arch, and 
the ship itself to the bottom of the sea, if any per- 
son can be found careless enough of his life to 
carry her out upon that element. &ke k wall- 
sided, and appeared to have no bearing on the 
water. The Dutch, having no name in Uieir owb 
language for steam, but ruik or dcempyhaye bor- 
rowed one from us, and called this kind of vessel 
a Stooni'boat; the Germans have named it a 
Damfschiff. 

On landing on the Quay of Rotterdam, we 
found the Hotel des Payt»-bas, a large and most 
excellent house, completely full, which compelled 
us to take up our abode at the New Bath Hotel, 
a much inferior one on the same quay. The house 
was small and indifferently furnished ; but the 
most essential part, the beds, were good, and the 
linen, both for them and the table, white as snow* 
This article the traveller will iind clean and neat 
throughout Holland, Prussia, and the Netherlands. 
And it may here be added, that in no single in- 
stance were we disgusted or annoyed, notwith- 
standing the heat of the nights, with bug, fle% 
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gnat, or muBquite^ in any pait of our route, witb 
tiie single exceplion of a few small gnats that had 
entered the open window at Antwerp. This is the 
more surprising, especially in HoUand, where so 
much stagnant water prevailB. 

The kwdlord affected a taste for pictures, and 
Bhewed us one covered with a curtain in the dining 
room, for which, he told us, an Englishman had 
c^fered him ten thousand guilders, about 8301. 
The subject was St. John in the Wilderness, by 
MuriUo, and he said it was out of the Orleans' 
collection. 

All the luggage of the ninety or a hundred 
passengers was bundled on shore as fast as it 
could be got out, and laid on the quay at the same 
time. The night closing in, it was not without 
reason that some of the party were apprehensive 
of the fine opportunity that was afforded the 
i^utch porters to take advantage of, and exercise 
iheir thieving propensities^ at which, they had 
learned irom Marianne Starke's ' Guide,* th^ 
JVPeve unoommonly expert, and likewise much 
:given to imposition. It would be but fair on 
tiie part of Marianne Starke ^if such a person 
tbere be), or of her publisher (if it should be a 
fiom de guerre), to print in a note, as an act 
0f impartiality, and for the benefit of Dutchmen 
who may travel in England, the following notifi- 
cation^ whidi appears in an English newspaper, 
that happened to be in the steamer : — ' Margate is 
very fuU of company, and plenty of pickpockets; 
thieving is so much the fashion here now, that 
eonBtables are obliged to be stationed on the pier 
during, the time of landing the passengers ; and 
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it is quite impossible to frequent public places, 
without a protecting guard.' With regard to our- 
selves, it is but justice to say that every article, 
great and small, belonging to seven persons, was 
carefully lodged in the hotel, though nearly dark ; 
and that the porters, so far from practising or 
attempting imposition, left the remuneration for 
their trouble entirely to ourselves, only observing, 
with a smile, that it was now kermes, or fair time ; 
as much as to say, ' I hope your honours will give 
us a trifle to drink.' When we call to mind the 
daily reports from the several police-offices of 
thieving, robbing, pocket- picking, house-break- 
ing, and swindling, we have not much to boast of 
English honesty over that of foreigners. 

ROTTERDAM. 

A smooth flowing river, as large as the Thames 
at Westminster, and thrice its depth, bordered on 
the one side opposite to the town with a high green 
sloping bank planted with trees, and on the town 
side with a noble, uninterrupted quay, of at least 
three-fourths of a mile in extent ; and on this quay 
a long line of fine old elm trees, of some centuries' 
growth, yet stiU in full vigour, — such are the ob- 
jects that, on approaching Rotterdam by water, 
first strike the stranger's eye, and, with the seve- 
ral tiers of ships along the whole extent of the 
quay, are adipirably calculated to convey to his 
mind an impression of the wealth and importance 
of this commercial city. 

The name given to this fine quay does not at 
all correspond with its present description. It is 
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called BoomtjeSy or ' tbe little trees,' which, like 
the ' new streets ' of our towns, are frequently 
among the oldest that are found therein. The 
' Boomtjes ' are now fully equal in size to the 
largest trees in St. James's. Park, haying been 
planted in the year 1615. 

It is not very difficult to give a general idea of 
Rotterdam ; but the effect which is altogether 
produced on a stranger, who, for the first time^ 
has visited a Dutch city, is not so easily to be 
conveyed. The ground-plan of the city is that of 
a triangle, the base being the quay we have men- 
tioned, stretching along the river, in its whole 
length about a mile and a quarter, according to 
the plan, the central portion of which is the 
* Boomtjes/ occupying, as before said, about three 
quarters of a mile ; and a perpendicular, drawn 
from it to the opposite extremity, may be some- 
what less than a mile. Through the middle of 
most of the streets runs a straight canal, bordered 
by large, lofty, and healthy trees, — oaks, elms, 
and lime-trees, chiefly the latter; and all these 
canals are, or at least were, crowded with shipping 
of every conceivable size and form. They are 
crossed by numerous draw-bridges, which, mixed 
with the shipping, the trees, and the houses, have 
a very picturesque effect. Between the trees and 
each of the canals is the quay, which is of a width 
sufficient for shipping, landing, and receiving all 
articles of merchandise ; and within the row of 
trees is the paved street for carts, carriages, and 
horses; and between this again, and extending 
close to the fronts of the houses, is a paved foot- 
path of bricks, or clinkers as they are called, set 
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edgeways, which, like our trottoin, aie for tiie 
sole use of foot passmigers, but, unlil^ ours, are 
Aot raised above the level of the streets It wOl 
leadily be imagined, that in these canal- streets, 
with all the shipping, there will be an incessant 
bustle. 

The houses are generally on a large scide, and 
lofty ; in many of the streets they are really ele- 
gant. But belonging, as they do^ chiefly to 
merchants and tradesmen, their woik-houses or 
magazines are sometimes on ^e ground floor, and 
frequently extend far behind, while the &mily i» 
contented to inhabit the upper stories. With all 
this, however, nothing can exceed in cleanliness 
every part of the exterior of those houses. Here 
we observed, as in Antwerp, that the women were 
constantly employed in washing the walls, the- 
doors, the window-shutters, and windows, by^ 
means of small pump-engines, or wilh pails, mops^ 
and scrubbing-brushes ; and, when aigaged in 
this operation, they are seldom deterred Scorn pur- 
suing their task of brushing, scrubbing, or dash» 
ing water, by the heaviest showers of rain that 
may happen to fall. In fact, a Dutchman's house 
externally is as neat as paint and water can make 
It ; nor are they less neat and clean in the interior* 
The floors, in general, are so rubbed and polished 
as scarcely to allow one to walk upon thJem with 
safety. 

There are three principal canals, or rather, from 
their superior size and opening into the hver, are 
called havens or harbours. One of these, on the 
western extremity of the city, is named the Leuve 
haven, and two o^ers towards the eastern ex-> 
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tremity, tiie okk. and new havens. They ate^ 
strictly speaking, three branches or creeks of the. 
Maas, communicating with each other and witb 
the Yarious canals wliich intersect the town ; thus 
not only alTording a constant supply of water ta 
the canals, but, by the ebbing and flowing of the 
tide, keeping up a circulation ; and, like the arteriear 
of the human body, couYeying to all the smaller 
branches a fresh supply of water, and preserving- 
it from becoming stagnant and putrid. In addi* 
tion to this supply from the Maas, is that of the 
riv^r Botte, which descends through the verf 
heart of the town, contributing its portion to the 
Feplenishing of the canals. 

The old haven, near the extremity where it 
joins the Maas, is too wide for a drawbridge^ 
and is crossed, therefiare, by a flat-bottomed boat, 
which plies as a ferry. 

The other havens and the canals have many: 
drawbridges over them ; and some have perma^ 
nent stone piers, with openings only in the middle. 
to let the vessels pass through with their masta 
standing. 

It may be observed that, in general, each par<» 
ticular species of merchandize has its appropriate 
canal and quay ; and following up this principle, 
each of the eight or ten market-places has its own 
peculiar articles for sale, as the butter market, 
die cheese market, the fish market, &c. 

It is said that Rotterdam at present contains 
about fiffy thousand inhabitants, which is about 
one-third part less than in the days of its pros* 
perity ; and it may be doubted whether, with ail 
the appearance of briskness and bustle, it is make 
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ingmuch progress towards the recovery of its for- 
mer prosperous state : for though there certainly 
were evident indications of an active commerce 
about the quays, and the canals and basins were 
crowded with shipping, most of them Dutch 
bottoms, and evidently, from their state of equip* 
ment, engaged, or about to be engaged, in trade ; 
yet it was a remark we made, in perambulating 
the town, that none of us had noticed a single 
additional house recently built, or that was build* 
ing, or even an old one repairing, in any one of 
liie streets; and there are certainly not many 
streets in Rotterdam that we did not, in our short 
stay, visit. The same observation will apply to. 
the suburbs and their environs, at least on the side 
which faces the direction of Amsterdam. 

In fact, Rotterdam, like all the sea-port towns 
of Holland, will yet require time to regain its 
former state of activity and prosperity. Before 
^at luckless hour in which the sober-minded and 
calculating Dutchman was seized with the frenzy 
of Vryheid en Gelykkdd^ — ^liberty and equality — 
which ended in driving away the Ovde Stadt- 
houder, and receiving the fraternal embrace of the 
French ; — that is to say, before the year 1793, 
the number of sliips that annually cleared out from 
Rotterdam is stated to have been about one thour 
sand nine hundred ; from that year to 1814, the 
number had dwindled down to something less 
than two hundred. They have now again gradually 
advanced to about one thousand five hundred; 
and when they shall have reached that point in 
the scale, from which they descended, the citizens 
of Rotterdam will probably once more build new 
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houses, and renovate some of the once splendid 
establishments, particularly those connected with 
their East India trade and possessions, that have 
fallen into decay. 

In the midst of their decreasing prosperity^ 
however, it does not appear that any of their 
charitable institutions have been neglected or 
abridged ; and absorbed as the Dutch are gene-^ 
rally supposed to be, in the ways and means of 
accumulating * filthy lucre/ they cannot justly 
be accused of any disinclination to relieve the 
distresses of humanity, or to promote the moral 
and intellectual advancement of their countrymen. 
They have their Bible Societies and their Mis- 
sionary Societies; they have a Society of Arts 
and Sciences, instituted for public benefit ; they 
have a Philosophical Society which takes the 
name, or rather adopts as its motto, the words 
* Variety and harmony,* — ' Verschiedenheit an 
Overrenstemming ;^ — ^words that, to an English 
ear, are not well calculated to convey the idea of 
harmony. But there is still another society for 
experimental philosophy, with a name that almost 
frightens one to look at, — * Genootschap van 
Proefondervindelyke IVysgehierte,* Its objects 
are highly important to society, but to this sin- 
gular country in particular — the improvement of 
agriculture, navigation, hydraulics, and highways. 

The public buSdings of Rotterdam are not par- 
ticularly striking. The ports or gates are among 
the most remarkable. Tne exchange is a modem 
building, with a dome in the centre, and a turret 
at each end. The East India House is a large 
plain building in the ' Boomtjes.' The Court of 
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Justice n a neat building enough ; and tiie . 
Schieland-huis is, perhaps, the handsomest speci- 
men of architecture in Rotterdam. On its front 
are several pilasters crowned mih Corinthian 
capitals, and the pediment in the centre is filled 
with allegorical sculpture. It was the house in 
which the commissioners for the regulation and 
management of dykes and canals held their meet-* - 
ings ; and in it were lodged Napoleon and Maria 
Louisa when, in 1811, they made the tour of 
Holland. The India House and the Custom 
House have nothing remarkable in their size or 
iq)pearance. 

To almost every house in Rotterdam, and some* 
times to every window of a house on the first 
floor, there is fixed a single or double looking- 

Slass or reflector, by means of which a person in 
le room, sitting before the window, can see by 
leflection the whole length of the street, the pas* 
sengers, the trees, the canal, and the shippingi 
When two of these reflectors are placed at right 
angles, and the right angle pointed towards the 
window, thus, Z^ , a person within directing the 
eye to that angle will see the whole street both 
to the right and to the left. In some of the 
towns of England one may now and then observe 
one of these reflecting glasses, which is generally 
supposed to be intended to -put the inhabitant on 
his guard against unwelcome visitors, and on that 
account they have been whimsically called dttnner- 
aeopea. In Rotterdam they are universally adopted 
&r the amusement of the ladies, more especially 
those of the upper classes, who appear but seldom 
in the streets. 
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"We were surpmed at first that so few shopft 
were observed in the principal streets— in several 
'pf them none whatever, till we were informed that 
in the Hoog^street, or High- street, there werfe 
nothing but shops. This street is so far singular, 
that it has no canal in it It runs in a direct line 
east and west, through the town, and may he 
assimilated to the Strand in London, before its 
Improved state, as to length and breadth, and the 
number of its shops ; but tiie houses in generad 
•axe £Eir superior to those of the old Strand ; and 
when we .passed through it, we found the street 
.nearly as crowded and full 'of bustle as that df 
London ; but this was probably occasioned by its 
being the annual fiur or Kermes. 

This street, so different from the rest, was built 
on a ridge raised considerably above the .others, 
'while narrow alleys on either Bade had a regular 
-descent from it. 

The same kmd of street, we were told, was to 
be met witli in most of the towns of Holland; 
<and, indeed, we found it to be so. Sometimes we 
were led to ceaiclude that this elevated situation 
was owing tb the accumulation of earth that had 
been thrown .out in digging the canals in the 
fitreets parallel to it. This, however, could not 
have been precisely the case here. The line of 
Hoog-cstreet was originaUy the dyk or mmpart 
•that protected the old town, to the northward of it, 
from the inundations of the Maas, which then 
•washed the foot of this rampart; and that the 
whole extent of the town between it and the 
Jfaas, which is, in fact, tlie largest and best poor- 
ition of JRotterdam» stands on .ground gained from 
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the water, and consequently much lower than the 
rampart on which the High- street is built. 

There is not much in Rotterdam, after the 
first sight of it, to attract the traveller's atten- 
tion. The churches in Holland have little to 
recommend them; for here, as in all countries 
where the reformed religion took root and ex- 
pelled Catholicism, the churches were stripped 
of all their statues, pictures, and other decora- 
tions that were profusely lavished on them by 
their former possessors. The old Romish cathe- 
dral, at the upper part of Rotterdam, is a fine lofty 
building, having a remarkable large square tower, 
with bold projections, the picturesque effect of 
which is increased by its unfinished state, the top 
appearing to be in a ruinous and crumbling con- 
dition. Internally, with the exception of a few 
monuments, there is little beyond the magnitude 
of the building itself to attract notice* The choir 
is fenced off from the great aisle by a screen of 
bronze railing. The high altar, with its former 
ornaments, its sculptures and paintings of saints 
and angels, has wholly disappeared ; and a plain 
pulpit usurps the place where the altar once stood, 
to be used only for the celebration of marriages, 
and the examination and confirmation of catechu- 
mens. 

• To compensate in some degree for the absence 
of ornament, an organ has recently been com- 
pleted, which may be classed among the first in* 
struments of the kind for power and tone that are 
anywhere to be met with. The gentleman who 
-happened to be in the church when we visited it, 
and who was one of its deacons or elders, assured 
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US that it contained five thousand five hundred 
pipes ; that the large diapason pipe was thirty-two 
feet high, and sixteen inches square. 

The height of the ceiling he said was two 
hundred feet ; deduct from^this the height of the 
portico or colonnade on which the organ stands, 
and the height of the ornament between its sum^ 
mit and the ceiling, which together did not appear 
to exceed fifty feet, and there remains one hundred 
foid fifty feet for the height of the organ ; it did 
not, however, appear so high. It requires three 
pair of bellows to supply.it with wind. This 
gentleman sent for the organist, who played 
with sevejal stops ; some of the tones were so 
deep and powerful as to shake the floor. The 
human voice stop plays sweetly, and in a chorus 
the tenor and treble are peculiarly soft and melo* 
dious ; and we imagined the resemblance of the 
sounds to those of human voices to be very strik- 
ing. The Haarlem organ has generally been 
mentioned as the largest in the world, but we were 
assured that this of St. Lawrence was very con- 
siderably larger and more powerful. 
, Every stranger, who takes up his abode in Rot- 
terdam, thinks it right to pay a visit to the statue 
of Erasmus, erected in the great market-place, on 
the centre of an arched bridge, and looking down 
the canal. It is of bronze and-almost black ; but 
we were told that for some time sher it was first 
put up, it was the custom to make it imdergo an 
annual scouring, till it was quite bright, and that 
the practice was only discontinued on those who 
had the charge of it being satisfied that by such 
a process they were destroying the beauty of the 
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woTkmanship and altexing the features. The 
figure appears intent on a book which he holds 
open in both hands; it impresses one with the 
idea of a sober, sedate person, just in that act 
and attitude which best would become the cha<- 
mcter of that great man which it was intended to 
represent On two of the sides of the pedestal 
are two long Latin inscriptions, and on the other 

^wo sides the same number in the Dutch language. 

I Hisjeal name in that language was Gerrit Ger^ 
ritz, a cacophonus appellation, which he appears 
to have felt was not exactly calculated to float 
smoothly down the stream of time, beyond the 
precincts of his own country; and he therefore 
translated it into Ijatin and Greek terms of cog* 
Bate signification, and called himself Desiderius 
Erasmus. We did not perceive that there was 
anything remarkable in the execution, either of 
the head and feature, or of the drapery ; we 
thought it above mediocrity, but far below what 
Chantry and Westmacott, £ailey and many others 
at home have executed. 

Not far from hence, ma narrow street wUhout 
a canal, stands the Cathedral, which leads to the 
small house in which this learned man lived, and 
in a niche between two windows in the upper tiet,. 
there is also placed a small statue of him, under 
which is <this inscriptian, Htsc est parva donaa^ 
magnus qud natu8 JSrcumus. But. alas! to what 
vile uses may men's houses, as well as their bodies;, 
be turned ! — Ms humble dwelling of Erasmus is 
converted into^a gin-shop. 

The stork, in its annual visits, for it is a bird of 
passage, is never molested in Holland. It, there- 
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•fsre, does not scruple -to build its nest on the tops 
of trees in the midst of towns and vilhiges, on th« 
towers of churches, andeven ^on the chimney-tops. 
•In oar .rambles through ihe streets, some of our 
party happened to observe a flock of these birds 
wheeling high in the air over oar heads, when a 
Butch gentleman told us that, on the following day 
or the day after, they would certainly take their 
leave of Holland, being eongregateid for their 
departure ; he said it had long been remarked 
that these creatures rknew precisely, and strictly 
kept, their appointed days of arrival and departure 
in and from Holland, which were about the middle 
of Febraary and the middle of August, within a 
very few days more or less. This is, in &ct, just 
what has 'been said of this bird in days of old, as 
wei learn from the book of Job, * The stork in 
Ae heavens ha^ its appointed times/ it is not 
exactly 'known to^what parts of the world they 
migrate from the northern portion of Europe ; but 
they are isommon to Egypt, Palestine, Barbery, 
and -the plains of Northern Africa; — ^wby then, it 
may be asked, do they leave the food they seem 
most to delight in — such as snakes, frogs, reptiles^ 
and insects — -just at ^the time when they most 
abound ^-^and proceed ^to these sandy and barren 
countiieB, where, it is true, snakes and lizards, and 
a few venomous reptiles 'may be equally plentiful, 
but are, perhaps, the only kind df food which Hol- 
land affords. Perhaps they may be possessed of 
aeUcBte appetiteB Jofaikr to our ow^ and have 
discovered that, like some of our birds and 
fishes, these aqimtic animols of Holland are out 
of "Season in the )middle of August. The truth k. 
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we know but little of the real history of migra- 
tory animals, or of the cause for their migration. 

Fortunately for the stork, it is held as a sacred 
bird, not only by the Dutch and Danes, but also 
in Asia and Africa ; for different reasons, perhaps, 
in these different regions. In Holland, not so 
much fur any service it may be supposed to ren- 
der, in cleaning their dykes and ditches,-— for the 
Dutch have no dislike whatever to frogs, — but on 
account of the alleged filial affection of the young 
birds for their parents. This trait was so well 
known to the ancients, that the stork became an 
emblem of filial piety ; its English name, indeed, 
is taken firom the Greek word l^ropyif^ which 
signifies natural affection. 

A Danish author says that when the storks first 
make their appearance in early spring, nothing is 
more common than to see many of the old birds, 
tired and feeble with their long flight, supported 
occasionally on the backs of the young ones ; and 
the peasants have no doubt that they are laid care- 
fully in those very nests, in which the year before 
these young ones had been nurtured. Thus says 
the poet,— 

' The stork*8 an emblem of true piety ; 
Because when age has seized and xnade his dam 
Unfit for flight, the grateful young one takes 
His mother on his back, provides her food. 
Repaying thus her tender care of him, 
Ere he was fit to fly.' 

The Dutch have the character of being a grave and 
sedate people, but they have also a great deal of dry 
humour and drollery about them, that is sometimea 
exceedingly amusing ; and no people in the world 
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are more fond of social intercourse than they are. 
On every side of the city of Rotterdam are tea«* 
gardens, and houses of entertainment, where the 
citizens meet to enjoy themselves with various 
kinds of games, drinking their wine, tea, or coffee, 
and smo£ing their pipes. They have also their 
Vauxhalls and Almacks in the suburhs, and what is 
still better, besides the societies already mentionedi 
they have a very flourishing one for the encourage* 
ment of literature and the fine arts. There is also 
a Botanical garden, which we regretted not having 
time to visit 

The kermes, or annual fair, to which people of 
all descriptions resort from different parts of the 
country, was held at this time in various parts of 
the city ; and the wider streets were filled with 
booths for the sale of trinkets and children's toys, 
cakes, and gingerbread, with all manner of eating 
and drinking, tossing of pancakes, and the same 
kind of exhibitions and amusements as are seen in 
one of our own country fairs of the better kind. 

This annual festival had just commenced as we 
arrived, and was to continue a fortnight. All was 
cheerfulness and bustle; but neither noise, nor 
tumult, nor drunkenness incommoded the inha- 
bitants in their houses, or the passengers in the 
streets. It was decent mirth, quiet humour, and 
composed drollery. 

We found some difficulty in getting admittance 
to the dock-yard. It was necessary, we were 
told at the gate, to have an order or a recommen- 
dation from sdme respectable inhabitant ; but as 
the dock-yard was situated at the extremity of the 
town, and our time was pressing, we desired the 
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porter to take our caids to the Sckim^ hy Nttght^ 
or rear-admiral, who was acting as the commis- 
sioner, and whose name was De Beus. He imine* 
diately gave an order that we should see every 
thing; on which the officer who attended us 
aeemed to lay great stress, as a special mark of 
&vour ; hut we soon found that this ' sedng every 
thing' was in fact to see very little wordi seeing* 
It consisted chiefly of three objects, which seemed 
to be considered as the only ' lions' ^t could be 
interesting to a landsman, and the only ones shewn 
to strangers, though it is more than probable 
there was nothing more to be seen than the naked- 
ness of the land. 

First, there was the armoury, in which the nras- 
kets, pikes, swords, pistols, and all the o£Pensive 
wei^sons, except the great guns, used in ships of 
war, are kept, in bright order, and tastefully 
enough arranged. They are contained in two 
small rooms, and could not, at the most, be more 
than sufficient for the supply of five or six sail of 
the Une. 

The second object of exhibition was a new 
stbam-boat lying afloat in a canal, tliat was housed 
ever, built expressly for the use of his majes^, 
and intended to convey himself and family between 
the Hague and Brussels, or any other part of his 
dominions, traversed by rivers or canals ; though 
it is probable they will soon give up the navigation 
of the latter by steam on experiencing the havoc and 
destruction which the waves, raised by the paddle* 
wheels, will occauon to the earthen banks. The 
leng^ of this vessel measured 135 feet; it 
had two engines of 35 hone power eacL The 
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chimney or funnel, and ^e rigging that supports 
it, the railing that runs along the sides, and every 
thing on deck that is metal, were of copper, kept 
hright hy constant scouring and rubbing, which, 
in this damp climate, and not the best of all pos- 
sible atmospheres, must be a diuly drudgery to 
several persons. The sides are painted green* 
and the upper works green and gold, liighly orna- 
mented with emblematic sculpture, covered with 
gilding. Even the rudder is gilt down to the 
water's edge. The cabins are neatly fitted up, 
and lined with mahogany. The king and queen 
have each a bed-room. There are bed places for 
eight gentlemen attendants, and for two maids of 
honour. 

The third * lion ' was a twenty-oared barge, of 
a beautifiil model, built also for the use of the 
king. This magnificent boat is sixty-four feet 
long, splendidly painted in blue and gold. On 
the prow, which projects considerably beyond the 
cut-water, is t^e figure of Neptune, with hb trident^ 
sitting in a splendid car, drawn by four tritons, 
exceedingly well carved, and richly gilt ; the whole 
of the carved work on this barge, and the steam- 
boat, is indeed far superior to any of those gilt 
logger-heads, which we sometimes see stuck under 
iSbe bowsprit of our ships of war. 

The builders of our dock-yards in fact admit 
tiiat the art of carving wood in ship building has 
of late years been lost. With the Dutch it is kept 
as a separate branch, and in each of th^r yards is 
a carver's shop. 

We next visited some of their storehouses, which 
in this yard are not extensive, but they were nearly 
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empty. The timber was scanty, and mostly fa- 
shioned, in which state, we were told, it is brought 
into the yard. 

A seventy-four gun ship, not further advanced 
than her keel, had just been laid down, and her 
floor-timbers were all ready, but we did not ob- 
serve any of the other timbers for her frame. The 
roof under which she was to be built very much 
resembled those in our dock-yards ; but we saw 
nothing of those galleries within it, which have 
been commended as an improvement on our own. 

Under a second roof was a fifty-gun frigate 
building, and under a third, one of the same class 
repairing. The new frigate had a round. stern» 
similar to those which Sir Robert Seppings was ac- 
cused of having pilfered from the Dutch, but which, 
though perhaps superior for all naval purposes, 
he has reconverted almost to square ones, reserv- 
ing, however, the principle of upright timbers, 
which by giving strength constitutes its greatest 
merit. The Dutch frigate's stern was certainly 
round with a projection in the centre, like one of 
those sentry boxes sometimes seen in the angle of 
a bastion, and which serves in the ship as the sub- 
stitute for a quarter gallery. 

The opening between the timbers of this frigate 
were filled in, so as to make the hull one solid 
mass, and the builder took care to observe, as if 
it was something new, that if a plank should start, 
there would be no danger of the ship sinking. 
We did not go into the hold, but our conductor 
said that she was strengthened with diagonal 
braces, and that all her bolts below the water-line 
were of copper. They also made use of straight 
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timbers, and the fiittocks of the ribs had square 
heads and heels fastened by cogues. In short it 
dpp^red to us that the whole of Sepping's inven- 
4ions had been adopted in the dockyard of Rot- 
terdam ; and so satisfied were they of the utility 
of roofs, that all the small craffc even were building 
under cover. 

The timber, made use of in the Dockyard of 
ihis place, is brought by water from various parts 
of the Netherlands, and is squared, and mostly 
fashioned in the forests, but being used without a 
proper degree of seasoning, the ships are not of 
long duration. This was particularly the case with 
those built under Buonaparte's reign, at Antwerp, 
one half of them being rotten without ever going 
to sea, and nearly useless at the end of five or six 
years. In fact all the German timber is light and 
porous, in comparison with our best Suffolk oak, 
and liable to that speedy species of decay which has 
been called, improperly enough, the dry-rot ; a dis- 
ease which was converted into one of the greatest 
bugbears that, for a long time, had infested our 
naval arsenals, but the ghost of which has, at 
last, been laid for ever in the Dead Sea. 

One would be led to conclude, that the Dutch 
must experience a considerable degree of incon- 
venience from the want of dry docks, though they 
seem not to feel it. In our dockyards, they are so 
common, that the bottom of a gun-brig or a cut- 
ter cannot be looked at, without their assistance. 
When the Dutch have occasion to examine the 
bottoms of their largest ships, the operation of 
heaving them down, while afloat, is resorted to, 
by means of careening pits, in which the necessary 

F 
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Mocks and pnrchaseB for the purpose sore plaeedp 
It is, however, but an awkwaid process; wh^i 
performed on lax^e ships of war, ami BOt without 
considerable danger, but it is resorted to m pre«- 
feience to the certainty of incurring a large ei&- 
penditure for the constniction of a dry dod^ 
especially in a country where the foundadons ore 
bad, and no materials to be had except what must 
be imported from other countries at a great 
expense. 



Chapter III. 

FKOM SOTTE&DAM TO AMSTERDAM. 

Thbxs aere two methods of nnking the journey 
£n(Bn BolteTcban to Amsterdam, as there are, in- 
deed, be^eea almost every two towns thnnighout 
Molhrnd, — ^by land and by water. The lal^ is 
(lie most common, and most easy and convenient, 
as well as by much the dieapest, but is somewhat 
idewer thaa posting ; die tseckscuyt going barely 
ndt the rate of four miles an hour, while post horses, 
•or others hired for the journey, will make good a 
fifcde more than five miles an hour. Th>e di8«- 
tance in either way, in 1^ present case, b nearly 
the same, as liie straight line of road generally 
accompanies, in a parallel direction, the straight 
eanal, and in most parts of it has a straight row 
of trees <m eadi side; everything in Holland, 
'viiere k can conveniently be done, being laid ot^ 
with a Kn«. The tricing difference, however, in 
point of speed is not the only objection which a 
itranger, d^sirams of seeing the country, will make 
to the water conveyaince. The banks of tlie canal 
wte sometimes so high that the view is intercepted 
by them, and oonfimtd to the Hne of the canal. 
We, therefore, hired a four- wheeled carriage, 
loiown in Holland by tiie name oi char-a-hmic^ 
wiiicb, wi& ks three cross seats, we found to be 
wfficintiy nony to hold, mtboot iwKmemeDoe, 
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six persons and their luggage, besides a servant 
on the dickey. In this vehicle the owner agreed 
to carry us to Amsterdam in two days ; and for 
the hire of this, with two horses, the owner feed- 
ing them, and paying the driver, we were charged 
forty-eight guilders or florins (four pounds ster- 
ling), the distance being about fifty miles, or a 
little more. 

On the 11th of August, about noon, we left 
Kotterdam. The road, as we afterwards found to 
be common throughout Holland, was paved with 
a particular kind of brick, called a clinker, set 
closely on edge, very neatly fitted together, and 
as level as a bowling green. 

After running for some distance along the side 
of the canal, the road branched off, and here 
commenced a continued succession of neat, and 
sometimes very handsome villas on both sides, 
and at no great distance from it. Here and there 
an elegant chd,teau occurred, surrounded by an 
extensive domain well planted with patches of 
trees, but generally in straight lines ; and for the 
most part the mansion was approached through a 
grand avenue. The boundaries also of these large 
estates are frequently terminated by avenues of 
trees, each row belonging to separate proprietors ; 
but the division of property is mostly marked by a 
dyke and a ditch. Most of these country-houses, 
whether large or small, have a ditch of stagnant 
water dividing the little front garden from the 
road ; and close to this ditch, generally in« 
deed rising out of it, and not unfrequently be- 
striding it, is sure to be found a small building, 
square or octagonal, called a lust-huia, or pleasure- 
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house, with a window in each side, commanding 
a complete view of the road. These httle build-, 
ings or plea8ure*hou8e8 are so veiy numerous as 
to form a characteiistic feature of this part of the 
country. They occur, indeed, as we afterwards 
found, by the sides of the roads throughout South 
Holland* In the summer and autumn evenings 
they are the common resort of families, where the 
men enjoy their pipes with beer or wine, and the 
females sip their tea ; and both derive amusement 
in observing and conversing with the passengers 
on the road. In any other country, these would 
be considered as just the seasons of the year, and 
the time of the day, when these ditch-bestriding 
pleasure-houses would be shunned, the effluvia 
from the stagnant water being then strongest, and 
the frogs, which are everywhere seen skipping 
about, most lively and noisy. But the same 
vitiated taste, which has selected the ditch for the 
site of the pleasure- house, may deem the croaking 
of the frog, when in full song, just as melodious 
to their ears, as the note of the nightingale is to 
their more southern neighbours. 

As there is no want of water in any part of 
Holland, the flower-gardens attached to these 
villas have generally a fish-pond in some part of 
them, and when they happen to face the road, 
the pleasure*house is frequently placed on a hil- 
lock in the middle of the garden, and is acces* 
sible only by a bridge or a flight of steps. Each 
villa has its name* or some motto inscribed over 
the gateway, the choice of which is generally 
meant to bespeak content and comfort on the part 
of the owner, and they afford a source of amuse- 
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ment to tlie Btiangcr as he pftsses along. Tin% 
among others, we read, ' Lost en mat/ FloMiare 
md ease ; ' Wei to viede^' Weil eontiaited ; ^ Mym 
genegentheid is veldoeii/ My desive is aatisied; 
* Myn lust ea leven/ My pleasiupe and life ; ' NkC 
zoo guaaiyk,' Not so bad ; * Oerustelyk en wet to 
Trede/ Tranmiil and content ; ' Vreindscyif^ en 
gezekchap/ Friendship and sociability ; ^ Het 
Tennaak is in't bovenieren.' There is pleaBore im 
gardening. And over the entrance to one of Ike 
tea-o^ardens, near Rotterdam, was inscribed, ^ Met 
ideesch po^n van Egypte.' Some of ti^ie larger 
gardens abound with fruits a»a vegetabks, and 
beds and borders of lowering shrubs and plants, 
are laid oat in all the grotesque slu^es that can 
be imagined. It must be confessed, howoTer, 
that an air of comlort preades over these villas^ 
Most of the dwelling-houses are gaily painted ua 
lively colours, all the oiiees and outhouses aee 
kept in neat order, while the verdant meadows are 
covered with the fcne^t cattle, mostly speekleel 
brown and white. 

At the distance of about eight miles from Bot-« 
terdam is the ancient town of Delft, once famous 
for its woollen manu&ctures, and more eapecialiy 
ks pottery ware, whkh employed many thousand^ 
cf its inhabitants, and which was known under the 
name of Delft-ware all over Europe; but the 
superior and cheaper article, manufactured by 
Wedgwood, gave a death-blow to the potteries of 
Delft, which can scarcely now be said to exist. The 
traveller will observe^ in passing through thi« 
town, a fine old Gothic church, and also one of a 
more recent date, with a lofty spire ; but as th^ 



weie cnid toeantain only moBantenlBof the Familj 
of the Houee of Orange, of Grrotius and Yaa 
Twemi^ and that tlieie was little woTth seeing in , 
the towBy we did not stop ; but in passing through 
a spacious market-plaoe, we could observe a 
oofious sum>ly of fine yegetables and the common 
fruits of the country. The streets and honsea 
appeared to be kept in neat and clean order, bat 
the town wore a dull aspect, the more so, perhaps^ 
after jiut leaving the bustle of Kotterdam. The 
whole country around Delft, with the exception of 
some contiguous gardens and potatoe beds, con- 
sisted of rid;i pasturage, And a great number c^ 
Y&y fine cattle were grazing in the meadows. 
No appearance of tillage, except small patches 
of stubble here and there, and a few enclosures of 
clover. 

l^e same kind of villas, parks, and gardens, as 
those we had passed continue from Delft to the 
Hague, which is not above five or six miles. Two 
or &ree villages occur on the road, one of whidt 
is Ryswick, of no other note than being the place 
where a treaty of peace was concluded in 1697. 

THE HAGUE. 

The Hague is a well-built, handsome, and clean 
town, said to contain thirty- five thousand inha* 
bitants. In passing through the streets there is 
neither crowd nor bustle ; but one sees an evident 
appearance of fashion among the inhabitants, 
which is not to be observed in the commercial and 
manufacturing towns of Holland. This, indeed, 
was the case even under the old regime, when the 
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Stadtholder used to pass many months of the year 
at the Hague; and it has become a still im»e 
fashionable residence since the Restoration,, and 
the conversion of the republic into a monarchy^ 
the presence of the roysd family always drawing 
after it a multitude of employes, foreign and dQ<». 
mestic. 

It is now the residence, in alternate years, of 
the King of the, Netherlands; and the States-^ 
general hold their meetings during that residence, 
in the halls appended to the old palace, near the 
Vyver-berg, or Fish-pond Hill, at the upper or 
northern end of the town, which, of course, is the 
fashionable quarter. Here, too, is the Hotel de 
Ville, or Town-hall. In this neighbourhood the 
houses are generally elegant, and the adjoining 
country as beautiful as a flat and even country, 
can be made. Close to this quarter is the deer 
park, a small meadow, with a wood behind it* 
Through this wood is the public road which leads 
to Leyden, and passes close to the. ^ House in the 
Wood,' which belonged to the Princess Amelia de 
Solms, and is now the occasional residence of the 
King of the Netherlands, or some part of his 
family. It is a neat pavflion, but not deserving 
the name of a palace. It once contained some 
good pictures ; but little is now left within it 
worthy of attention except the ceiling of the saloon,, 
part of which was painted by Rubens. 

It is pretended that in this wood are oak trees 
of five hundred years* growth ; but we saw none 
that, in England, would not attain the size of the 
largest at most in one hundred and twenty years. 
Some of these, however, and the beeches and lin- 
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dens, are of a respectable size and healthy foliage* 
Our time would not permit us to visit the public 
library nor the museum, which we regretted the 
less,. having understood that the best pictures had 
been removed to Amsterdam, and that those that 
remained were mostly the work of Dutch artists^ 
and by no means of the first class. £ut the cele- 
brated * Ox' of Potter still remains at the Hague. 
We therefore pushed on for Leyden, the distance 
being about eight miles. 

Beyond the Hague the estates of the nobility and 
gentry are on a larger scale than any we had yet 
met with ; and of course the smaller villas and the 
lust-houses were less frequent. Many parts of 
the road reminded us of England, the grounds 
being broken by coppice-wood, in which, when 
cut down, the young standard trees were left 
growing ; and there was in places some little ine* 
quality of sur&ce — ^something that might be said 
to approach the size of a hill. The mansions 
generally stood at the head of one of the long 
avenues which run through the domains; and 
those avenues which led to no house, from their 
length and level surface, were interminable to the 
eye, 

LEYDEN, 

• 

Leyden is a very fine town, situated on that 
branch of the Rhine, which alone carries with it 
its name to the sea, and which surrounds the town^ 
supplying its numerous canals with water. The 
Rhinland through which it flows is esteemed the 
garden of Holland. There is no doubt of the 
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BonuuM having had a BtalioB on &e Bpot whese* 
Xtcyden staads, as several Rofman antiquities hare 
been found ; and the remains of an old castle stSl 
exist on a nioand in the middle of the town, sup* 
posed to be of Roman structure, though the pro- 
vailing opinion seems to be that this^i^, as it n 
called, was built by Hengi^, after his return irom 
hb conquest in Britain. 

Leyden made a glorious sUnd in opposmg Uie 
Spaniards under Baldis, when he laid siege, to it 
in 1574, on which occasion six thousand of its in- 
habitants are said to have penshed by famiuef 
<^ease, and the sword* The devotion of the citi- 
:9ens, on the above occasion, procured ^m Prince 
William of Holland, who relieved the place^ the 
highest praise, and, what was of more importance, 
fonds for the establishment of an University, 
which is deservedly esteenaed among the hetX 
disciplined and the best regulated school for the 
diasstcs, law, medicine, and divinity, on the whole 
continent. 

They were just now employ^ in adding oon«- 
siderably to the buildings of the University, the 
number of students, which generally amounted to 
about three hundred, having increased to ^s^ 
hundred within the last three years. Attached to 
the University is a Museum of J^atural History 
and Comparative Anatomy, beautifully and scien- 
tifically arranged, and a library of iifty thousand 
volumes. To the Museum has recently been 
added the splendid collection of birds belonging Xo- 
Mr. Temmink of Amsterdam, the produce chiefly 
of Java and the other oriental possessions of the 
Dutch ; and Professor Lesson is pobably the first 
ornithologist in Europe. 
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■ Tbe Bokankal Gaardm doeB credit to aU win 

belong to ky bemg kept in tke highoit poiinihto 
«ader. The watHcs are beantifiiU ind wilhoirt a 
pebble: tkef sre covered with a mixture of pea* 
eaidi and the spent doat of taimen' aak-hadi;. 
The garden is taafeeficdly laid out in ckimpa ol 
dbmbbefy ia various fearms, round whicb, on boxw 
ders, are the Tarioug phmts^ named and monheved 
according to the system of Jussieu. The wholo 
ext^xt is seren aeies, four of which have been 
added only a few years ago, and hud oiJGt in good 
taste hy the kte Professor Bmgman as a garden 
Ibr tibe reception of medkinai pknta» and lor the 
ase of the medical stadenrts. Among the hot-hoose 
plants we saw a date pahn with hvk upon it, Mrhich 
the gankaner said had been there two husidred years* 

It may he questioned whether the B€)tanical 
Garden of Leyden and the Mweam are not stipe- 
nor to the Hardin des Plants and its Museum in 
Paris. Taken altogether, we were of opinion tfaiek 
they had a decided preference, though they wanted 
the attraction of living animals, of the influence ol 
whicli we have had experience in the multitudes 
tiiat flock to tine Zodngical Gardens <^ London. 

Near the University a large open space, i^nted 
with trees, serves as a promenade for the inka*^ 
bitants. It seems that this place was once covered 
with good houses^ which were destroyed in 1807 
by the explosion of a vessel laden with gua^ 
powder, when more than one hundred and flfity 
persons, and, among others, the tvro professoira, 
JLuzac and Kiuit, perished under their ruins. No 
stronger proof is wanting of the decay of the trade 
and manufactures of Leyden than that of convert 
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ing the ground, where some of the best houses 
stood when the accident happened, and which is 
the most agreeable part of the town, into a mere 
promenade, instead of replacing them by others. 
In all our walks we did not observe a single new 
house building ; and, in fact, we were given to 
understand that the population had decreased a 
full fourth part of what it was in the days of it$ 
prosperity. 

It is a common observation that the High-street 
of Oxford may be reckoned among the finest in 
Europe ; but striking as it is, those who hold this 
c^inion can know very little of Europe. Without 
going farther, we may observe that the Breede- 
street or Broad-street of Leyden, though far from 
being one of the finest in Europe, is superior, in 
some respects, to that of Oxford. In the first 
place, it is much wider, and at least three times 
the length ; and, contrary to the usual practice of 
laying out streets by the Dutch, it has the same 
gently-winding turn, but wants the gradual ascent, 
which contributes so much to the beauty of the 
High-street of Oxford. The houses in that of Ley- 
den are generally superior and more picturesque ; 
and though the number of colleges of ancient 
architecture, with their turrets, towers, and spires^ 
in Oxford, exceed the number of public buildings 
in the Broad-street of Leyden, there is one at least 
that will bear comparison with the most picturesque 
college in High-street This is the old Hotel do 
Ville, built, as appears by an inscription in front, 
in the year 1574. It has a tall spire, somewhai 
remarkable in its architecture, and not inelegant. 
It is built with a dark blue stone, which has thQ 
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appearance of black marble, and its prominent 
parts are tipped with gilding. The body of the 
building has nearly thirty windows on a line in 
firont, three pediments or gables highly oma* 
mented, a handsome balustrade, surmounted by 
a ridge of stone globes, and the whole front of 
feis remarkable piece of architecture may be said 
l&be 

* Witb gtist'oiDg spires and pinnacles adom*d.* 

ground-floor pf this town-house is appropriated 
, a market for butchers' -meat, but no appearance 
m it is visible from the street. This is also the 
fMWie, as we afterwards found, under the old Hotel 
■^ Ville at Bruges. . Nothing can exceed the 
U^nliness of Leyden in all its streets, whether 
pose with or those without canals. The former, 
^pith their quays, are particularly neat; and as 
iinste is little trade, and, of course, few shipping 
^^t carry masts, the bridges are mostly of stone, 
'""^-which they pretend to say there are not fewer 
one hundred and fifty. 

yVe paid a visit to the ancient church of St. 

ter, which was built in 1321. It is not only 
]^e largest in the town, but by far the best speci- 
•iiien in the style of Gothic architecture, perhaps, 
J^ all Holland; and the inhabitants persuade 
^emselves it is also the first in point of decora- 
tions and magnificence. As in all the reformed 
.4^iirches, so in this, the Iconoclasts have left 
^nothing of ornamental sculpture remaining that 
^rmerly belonged to it, and have substituted only 
jl^ few monuments in its place. One of these, 
erected to the memory of the celebrated Boerhave, 
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Sb earefblly pointed out to strangers. It is an vroy 
OTpported on a pedestal of bkck marble, having^ 
9a the front a medallion bearing the bast of t^ 
deceased, with this inscription : — 

' Siniplez sigillimi veri.* 
And below it Is the following : — 

< Salutifeio Boerhavii genio sacnim.' 

There are several other monuments c^ distin«^ 
guished professors of the University, but none that 
are calculated to attract much attention. Tlie 
choir, as usual, is skreened off by a railing of 
bronze, and stripped of all its former Romanist 
decorations. 

The environs of Leyden are extremely beautiM, 
and the wliole country around is studded with 
villas, gardens, and pleasure-houses, standing, as 
usual, over ditches or in the middle of ponds. The 
most frequented and, indeed, the most delightful 
promenade^ shaded by a double row of trees, m 
without the walls, and close by the side of that 
branch of the Rhine which waters and surrounds 
the town. This gently-moving stream — ^so gentle 
that its current is scarcely perceptible— may here be 
about from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
feet in width ; and the bank opposite to the walk, 
and between the river and the wall, partakes in 
some places of the picturesque, being high and 
well clothed with shrubbery-plants, and briars and 
tangling creepers. It would, perhaps, be difficult 
to point out in any part of the world a more en- 
chanting walk on a fine summer's evening than 
liiat which borders the Rhine where it skirts the 
walls of Leyden. 



A wtsTj miateken notkn Means to have beeB 
CBtertained l^ot the inagntficance of tlie Rhine, m 
ftis part of its eoiuse, ii owing to its waters being 
lost in tlie san^ Nothing can be more incorrect 
&an sack aa idea. That this Leyden branch is 
^ oomparathe insigiiiiicaiiGe is very tarue, but 
instead of being absorbed, the waters of this noble 
liver, on die oontiaryy pitfsne their course in Mi 
isgoor, and with increased volumes, mudaio 910- 
nimey into the sea. On its reaching the great 
Delta of Holland, at a place called Schanke, half- 
way between Emmertck and Amhdm, the stream 
of the Bhine is first divided : the larger portion, 
the great mass, indeed, of water, turning to th^ 
vestward, takes the name of Waal^ (the v(dlum 
of the Romans,) which, perhaps, may originally 
kave bead an artificial trench or canal. Passing 
Nimeguen it still retains the name of Waal, and 
bdng j(»ned below Theil by the Meuse or Maa8> 
and passing Gorcum, these united waters split into 
a multkiuk of branches, some of which empty 
themselves into an internal sea among the Zeo* 
land Ldands, called Holland's Diep ; but a large 
poEtaon of the united streams of the Waal and 
Mease, at the same time, continues its course,, 
mder the name of Merwede, to Dort, where it 
j^ain divides itself into the Old Maas, and the 
true Maas, the latter of which flows by Rotterdam^ 
and is rejoined by the Old Maas before it reaches 
^e sea. All ibese waters, therefore, wkh the 
esDception of the Meuse axe literally and bona fide 
&e waters of the Rhine ; but tliese are not the 
whole of its waters. 

If we rcstMKn ti» Scbanke, where the RMne first 
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divides into two branches, the larger of which we 
have thus traced to the sea, we find the northern 
or smaller branch still retaining the name of 
Khine ; but it is again divided just before reach- 
ing Arnheim, into two streams, the more easterly 
one, under the name of Yssel, passing by Zutphen 
and Deventer, and falling into the Zuyder Zee, — 
while the other branch, passing by Amheim and 
Rhenen, is once more divided into the Kromme 
River, which runs through Utrecht, and the Leek, 
which joins the Maas a little above Rotterdam. 
At Utrecht the Kromme branch is again divided, 
the larger and more westerly branch continuing 
the name of the Old Rhine, but stript of all its 
grandeur, by the many divisions and subdivisions, 
flows on to Leyden, from whence it is carried by 
an artificial channel or canal into the sea at 
Katwyk : a part of it, however, branches off to the 
northward, and contributes to swell the large lake 
called the Haarlem Meer. The smaller and 
northerly branch, sent off at Utrecht, is called the 
JVmstel, which, after contributing a supply of water 
to the numerous canals of Amsterdam, passes into 
the south-west comer of the Zuyder Zee. By a 
decree of his Netherlands' Majesty, this noble 
river has been doomed to undergo a further 
change, which may be called a political degra- 
dation. In consequence of some commercial 
regulations with * Les Etats Riveraines/ his 
majesty orders that the Leek shall be considered as 
the sole continuation of the Rhine, meaning thereby, 
it may be presumed, that the Helvetians, Germans, 
and Prussians bordering on the Rhine, shall have 
access to the sea only by the Maas, into wliich the 
Leek falls near Rotterdam. 
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The province of Holland in general, howeveri 
and the district of Rhinland in particular, are most 
deeply concerned in the smallest or Leyden branch, 
as by the proper management of this stream only 
is tnat part of the country preserved from one 
sweeping inundation. The main works for this 
purpose are at Katwyk, where, by very simple but 
effectual contrivances of flood»gates, the waters of 
the Rhine are let out into the sea, and those of the 
sea shut out from the land« The distance from 
Leyden is about ten miles, through five of which 
nearest to the sea, a broad and deep canal has 
been cut, across which a triple set of double gates 
have been thrown, the first having two pair, the 
second four pair, and the last seven pair, with 
stone piers of excellent masonry between them. 
Against these last gates the tide rises twelve feet, 
and to take off die pressure, an equal depth 
is preserved in the great dam within them. 
When the Rhine has accumulated behind the other 
gates to a certain height, the whole of the gates 
are thrown open at low water, the rush of which 
completely scours the passage of sand, which, be- 
fore the adoption of these gates, used constantly 
to. choke up the channel of the Rliine ; and the 
waters, thus impeded, frequently inundated the 
country, and had more than once threatened 
Leyden with destruction. It has been calculated 
that these seven gates, when thrown open, are 
capable of discharging a volume of water not less 
than one hundred thousand cubic feet in a second 
of time. 

Still, however, we were given to understand that 
the commissioners for the management of the Rhin« 

o 
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land waters are not without their apptehensioiis of 
the inefficacy of Idiese sluiees, on the Inreakiag up ol 
a long f i!08t, or the continuanee of heavy rains ; and 
it was rumoured, that an ei^incer waa expectest 
from England to examine and report his opinioB 
whether anythhig more, and what, could be dcxne 
for the better security of the country. If the 
danger arises from that pavt of the Rhine whicb 
lies between Leyden and the sea, wbynot tma 
the whole of the water into that channel whick 
already exists between Leyden and the Haariem 
Meer, from whence it would be xeceired into the 
lake Y, and by it carried off into the Znyder Zee f 

The surface of the country evideiMtly declinea 
to the noi^thward ; and it is not inq»robable that, 
even before the building of Leyden, and befiure 
the water of this branch was diverted froaei ita 
northern course in order to supply the various 
canals of the town, the channel whidn con»- 
municates with the Haarlem Meer was the natural 
and only bed of the . Rhine. But perhaps it 
might be feared that an increase of the body^ 
of water in the Y .might endanger the safety oi 
Amsterdam, on whose ^ores that city stands* 
That the whole mass of the Rhme once contimied 
its northerly course into the Zuyder Zee, appeals 
very probable, and equally so that the Waal waa 
a vallum or trench opened by the Romans, in con- 
iRquence of which the great stream of the Rlxine 
was diverted from the original channel, given by 
the natural slope of the covmtry, into a westesly 
direction. 

We observed, indeed, on our route fc&set Utrecht 
towards Rheenen, evidi^it xuaku of the aacieBit 



tied of tke Hhine in the rounded pebbles on tb& 
bank by tbe raadaide, now at a consid^abte dis- 
tance jErom the diminished atream. Supposing thia 
to have be«i so, the Zuyder Zee was the great 
mouth by which tliis noble river discharged ita 
waters into the Northern Ocean. The Texel^ and 
liie six or seven other islands to the northward of 
it, are evidently formed from the alluvion that the 
river in its ancient course carried down. It is, 
indeed* asserted and bc&Ueved, but on what testi- 
numy the Dutch do not say, that the Zealand 
islands were once a part of the Continent; and 
we know that not three hundred years ago many 
thousand acres were swept away from the eastern 
aide of South Beveland, which ate now a vast 
expanse of sand. A ^eat part of Friesland and 
of Rhinland is still a turbary, (or peatmoss,) and 
80 are the shores of Zuyder Zee. One may 
easily imagine that when once this light and 
spimgy kind of earth was lifted up by the water 
underneath, the recoil of the waves <^ the sea 
on one side, and the impeded current of the 
river acting upon it, would easily carry off whole 
masses into the ocean. The extraordinary shal-^ 
lowness of the Zuyder Zee, the numerous sand 
banks and flat islands in it, and the nature of its 
shores, give caunt^aance to the supposition that it 
was once a great peatmoss, which has been broken 
1^ and swept away by the united waters of the sea 
and the Rhine, before the latter was diverted inta 
the dianhel of the Waal. But it is time to resume 
our journey. 

On the 12th of August, about ten in the m<»rn- 
ing, we continued our journey towards Haarleuii 

G 2 
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on a road which, for its goodness, smooth and 
beautiful as they are in any part <^ Holland, is 
not exceeded in the whole of this country. In 
travelling along it, the passenger is gratified by 
witnessing a constant succession of gentlemen's 
seats, the grounds of many of them laid out in 
exceeding good taste, and all of them kept in neat 
order ; and this continues for sixteen miles. On 
approaching Haarlem within a few miles, the 
meer or lake of that name, which is, in fact, a 
little sea, is seen to the eastward, between some 
of the sand hills which its waves have thrown up- 
By the inequalities of the surface which extend to 
the side of the road, and the mixture of sand and 
gravel of which they are composed, it would appear 
that this sea must at one time have been of much 
greater extent than at present Most of these 
eminences or hills, if we may so call them, are 
generally planted with firs and other northern 
trees ; the parks or domains over which they are 
scattered are surrounded with our ordinary park 
paling ; cottages here and there are seen by the 
roadside with their little cabbage and potatoe gar^ 
dens ; hawthorn-hedges are not unfrequent ; and, 
in short, these and some other indications of the 
approach to Haarlem, wore so many appearances 
of what we every day see in England, that, with* 
out any great stretch of the imagination, one 
might suppose one's self to be travelling in some 
corner of the British isles. 

Immediately before the entrance into the town 
of Haarlem is a wood of considerable extent, in 
which is an excellent house, that once belonged 
to Mr. Hope of Amsterdam. It was purchased 
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-by Bonaparte, as a residence for his brother Louis^ 
for five hundred thousand guUders ; about forty* 
two thousand pounds sterling. 

We did not remain long in Haarlem. It ap« 
peared to us very much like the other towns in Hol- 
land, very well built, very clean^ and very dull. Its 
population was said to be greatly diminished, and 
its once flourishing manufactures of silks, velvets, 
and damasks, for which it was famed, have now 
nearly disappeared, and that little remained but the 
weaving of linen and woollen clothes and of lace. 
In fact, it was stated that the population, which 
was once reckoned to be forty-eight thousand, was 
reduced to about seventeen thousand* It still, 
however, has its Academy of Sciences, and the 
Teylerian Society, founded by an individual from 
whose name it is derived. It has a library, with 
a collection of philosophical instruments, and of 
subjects of natural history ; and lectures are de- 
livered in all the different departments of science. 

The river Spaarn, issuing from the Haarlem 
Meer, traverses the city, and having supplied its 
canals, passes on and joins the lake or creek of 
the Zuyder Zee, on the southern shore of which 
the city of Amsterdam is built. The name of this 
narrow prolongation of the Zuyder Zee is written 
on the Dutch maps Het K; a name that has 
somewhat puzzled strangers, particularly if you 
ask a Dutchman what it is called, as he is sure to 
say it is Tau The fact is, the letter y in Dutch is 
pronounced the same as the i in English, or ai; 
and by abbreviating the definite article het, the, it 
becomes in common parlance 't aL This will ex- 
plain how our map-makers have written it, some Tai» 
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some TjfCy and others, still wone, the Ye, on thenr 
naps. A Frenchmaa in describing Amsterdam^ 
calls it the £-grec. Any inquiry as to t^e origin 
or meaning of the name was useless* In fact, the 
letter y in their alphabet has no particular mean- 
ing ; but as its pronunciation is precisely that of 
at, and as this syllable, or something like it, sig- 
nifies water in many of the northern langnages, 
and in North Holland there are o^er rivers or 
waters named the Au and the Ee (Ea), it is not, 
perhaps, an overstrained etymology to suppose 
that * the ^t Ms nothing more than * the water.' 
The Ee or the Ea is the provincial name of the 
water which flows out of Windermere and Conis* 
ton lakes down the Cartmel sands. 

There is little more to be seen at Haarlem ihaxk 
Ae church of St Bavon, in which is the celebrated 
organ whose size aaid tones, and number of pipes, 
have been supposed to be without a parallel in 
this class of instruments ; but as we had seen and 
heard that of St. Lawrence, at Rottetdam, we did 
not deem it worth the loss of time that would 
have been occasioned by waiting for the oi^nist 
and bellows-blowers, to give us a peal. We 
should, however, have been tempted to delay 
awhile, had the season of the year been that m. 
which the tulip, the hyacinths, and the jonquils 
are in blossom, for which the adjoining gardens 
are celebrated, and with which they annually 
supply our florists in England. The art of raisings 
these bulbous-rooted plants so as to produce their 
flowers in perfection, simple as it may appear to 
be, is not yet domesticated with us ; we have 
still our fresh importations annually from HoUand. 
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Tlw gaudy tvdip w«s an object which at one time 
cbnre tise grave, the ]anident, and the cautious 
iXitehmaB, as wild as e^rer did the South Sea 
tebUe, GT the senseless speculations that took 
IsossessioB of our eomitrymen a few years ago, 
tiie gnilibie John BtilL The enormous prices 
lint were actually given for real tulip bulbs, of 
particular kinds, fbrnred but a small fraction of 
the extent to which the mercantile transsM^tions 
of this gandy flower was carried. If we may 
give credit to Beckman, who states it on Dutch 
antliorities, four himdred pents in weight (some- 
tiling lei^ than a grain), of the btdb of a tulip 
named Admiral Jjofken^ cost four thousand four 
Inmdred florins; and two hundred of another, 
named Semper Avgiuitu, two thousand florins. 
Of this last, he tells us, it once happened there 
were only two roots to be had, the one at Am- 
BbadBxiij the oth^r at Haarlem; and that for 
one of these were oflered four thousand six 
hundred flonns, a new carriage, two grey horses, 
and a complete set of harness; and that an- 
other person offered twelve acres of land. It 
is almost impossible to give credence to such 
anadness. The real truth of the story is, that 
these tulip roots were never bought or sold, but 
tibey became the medium oi a systematised species 
cf g«mbBng. The bulbs, and their divisions into 
peri^^ became like the diffident stocks in our public 
^nds, — ^the objects of the bulls and bears, — and 
were boi]^t and sold at different prices from day 
to day, the parties settling their account at fixed 
periods ; tiie innocent tulips, all the \Vhile, never 
cnoe appearing in the transactions, nor even 
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thought of. ' Before the tulip season was over/ 
says Beckman, ' more roots were sold and pur* 

* chased, bespoke and promised to be delivered, than 
^ in all probability were to be found in the gardens 
^ of Holland ; and when Semper Augustus was not 
^ to be had any where, which happened twice, no 

* species, perhaps, was oftener purchased and 
^ sold.' This kind of sheer gambling reached at 
length to such a height, that the government found 
it necessary to interfere and put a stop to it. 

On the great Market-place of Haarlem is a 
statue of Lawrence Koster, who is supposed to 
have been the inventor of printing. He holds 
forth triumphantly, as it were, in his hands the 
letter A as a type of his claim to the invention* 
It faces the house in which he lived, and in front 
of which is the following inscription :— 

' Memorise sacrum 

T]rpographia, ars artium omnimn conservatrix, htc piimum. 

inveuta, circa amium 1440. 

It is asserted that the first book that was printed 
is Le Miroir de Notre Salute which is preserved with 
great care in the Hotel de Ville, and another copy of 
which is said to be preserved in the public library of 
Hoom. The prevailing opinion, however, is, that 
Faust was the inventor, who, with Guttenberg, 
printed the first book in M ayence. In opposition 
to this, it is maintained by the people of Haarlem 
that Faust was a servant of Koster, who stole his 
types, and fled with them to Mayence. If the 
assertion be true that Faust was, about the time 
when the invention is said to have taken place, the 
servant of Koster, one of two things is pretty 
clear, — either that Faust did carry oflf his master's 
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invention, or that Koster received the first intima^* 
tion of the art from Faust while in his service. 
So recently as 1822, a commission, composed of 
-several learned professors, investigated tliese 
claims, and reported that it appeared from his- 
torical documents, that Kosters invention dates 
somewhere between 1420 and 1425. Haarlem is 
fltiil famous for casting types, particularly those 
of Greek and Hebrew ; for printing the latter 
language, the Jews mostly derive their types firom 
this city. 

From Haarlem to Amsterdam the face of the 
country has wholly changed its character. The 
road takes now an easterly direction, and nothing 
meets the eye but one continued meadow, inter- 
sected by ditches to drain off the water, without a 
tree, or almost a bush in any direction, and termi- 
nated, after a few miles travelling, by the Haar- 
lem Meer on the south, and the Lake or great 
water Ah on the norths A fine broad paved 
causeway, of ten miles in length, conducts the 
traveller from Haarlem to Amsterdam ; for five 
miles it is laid out in a mathematical straight line, 
and is bordered by a noble canal parallel to it. 
The other side of the road is bordered by a ditch 
and a row of willows. These willows, and the 
•causeway, and the canal, are so perfectly straight 
and parallel, that the eye placed at one end of the 
five miles, would see the other end, were it not 
hidden, as it were, below the surface, by the natu- 
ral convexity of the earth. 

At the end of the- first five miles, the waters of 
the Haarlem Meer and the Ai communicate be- 
-neath a narrow artificial isthmus, having a gentle 
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««rell resembluig that of a bridge ; over this the 
oniseway is continued. At this spot the relative 
keightB of the two waters of tise At and the Meet 
are nicely regulated , by means of skiices and gauges 
posts, marked into very nice and minute divisions ; 
and the greatest attention is paid to the state of 
tiie waters at this particular spot, the safety of 
Amsterdun and the adjacent country from inun% 
dations depending much on the management of 
diese two inland seas. The Dutch are said to 
have a plan for draining Haarlem Meer, and 
thereby gaining about sixty thousand acres of 
land ; liie success must depend on its depth, but 
a few hundred pumps worked by windmills would 
easily and speedily empty its water (if moderatdj 
shallow) into the Ji. 

Close to the narrow isthmus, that divides them^ 
is a neat inn, where carriages and horses are to be 
had ; and where also is an ancient ch&teau, named 
Swannenburgh, in front of which, and on the pH- 
lars of the gate, are sculptured several figures of 
swans. Having crossed the narrow neck, the camd 
and the road recommence with an angle, inclining 
more to an easterly direction, and continue for 
another five miles, close up to the gate of Amster- 
dam. The canal is supplied by the Ai, througit 
several inlets. In fact it fiirms in many places a 
part of the Aij and is only separated from it, and 
tiie navigation protected, by rows of strong posts, 
-called a boom, whidi, by breaking the waves, pre- 
serve the opposite bank of the canal or the cause- 
way, which would otherwise be constantly exposed 
-to the danger of being washed away. 

A steady and undeviating perseverance in uni- 
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formity, order, and regularity, is discernible in all 
the public works of the Dutch. An instance of 
it struck us forcibly in proceeding along this 
causeway. By the side of the canal is a narrow 
tracking path for the horses which draw the 
treckschuyts and other craft. To prevent them 
from encroaching on the carriage road, a series 
of hard blue •stone posts, about three feet high, 
all of the same form and dimensions, are firmly- 
fixed in the ground at equal intervals of twenty 
yards, making the total number about eight hun* 
dxed and eighty. These ^ones must all havtt 
been brought either from the banks of the Rhine 
i>r the Meuse, probably the latter, for nothing of 
the kind is to be found in all Holland. 

On arriving at Amsterdam, we put up at a very 
excellent hotel, on one of ilie Burghwaals, called 
the Waapenen van Amsterdam, which and the 
Doelen, are the best in this city. 



Chapter IV» 
AMSTERDAM. 

Neither the approach to Amsterdam, nor the 
Entrance into it through the Haarlem- gate, holds 
out to the stranger any promise that he is about 
to be gratified with the sight of a large and beau- 
tiful city. The environs on tliis side, far from 
wearing a tempting appearance, very much re- 
semble that low tract of marshy land, which 
btretches along the banks of the Thames between 
Greenwich and Woolwich; an extensive flat of 
dark green meadow, intersected with dykes and 
ditches ; but somewhat enlivened by the constant 
whirling motion of some two or three hundred 
windmills, some grinding com and seeds, but most 
of them employed in pumping water from one 
ditch into another, till finally it is disposed of la 
the sea. 

On entering the city, the first object that catches 
the eye of the stranger is a row of tall houses, 
built without any regularity of design, along a 
quay facing the Zuyder Zee ; some leaning one 
way and some anotlier, and all out of the per- 
pendicular, threatening momentarily to fall. We 
looked in vain for trees, which we had expected 
to find like those on the Boomtjies of Rotterdam. 
The first turning to the right, however, from this 
quay, afforded a more favourable prospect; but 
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still this capital of Holland had a sort of Wap- 
ping or Thames^street appearance, and looked in- 
ferior in every respect to Rotteidam. A better 
acquaintance satisfied U8 of die error which the 
first impression had created, 

Amsterdam is situated on the south bank of the 
creek or lake Ai of which we have spoken, just 
where the river Amstel, after pervadmg the city, 
falls into it from the south. This extraordinary 
dty — ^beyond all doubt the most extraordinary 
&at £urope affords, not even Venice excepted, as 
to its situation, its rise, and rapid progress to the 
state in which it now is— dates back its origin to 
some part of the thirteenth century, it being then 
a mere assemblage of fishermen's huts, perched 
on the drier and more elevated patches of a swamp, 
but not high enough to secure them completely 
firom being occasionally submerged by the sea. 
But the superabundant products which these poor 
industrious people were able to derive from the 
seas and the waters by which they were surrounded, 
met with a ready market from their northern and 
southern neighbours. The result was naturally a 
rapidly increasing intercourse between the Bata« 
vians, the Belgians, and the northern natives on 
the Baltic, with whom they exchanged their dried 
and salted fish for various kinds of grain and. 
clothing; and this commerce brought the mer- 
chants of these countries to their shores, some of 
whom found it to their advantage to reside occa* 
sionally among them, others to form connections, 
and domiciliate themselves entirely, in spite of 
their bogs and swamps ; to build store and dwel- 
ling houses, and to adopt means for the protection 
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of themselves and their property against the en-* 
croachments of the Ai^ rendered more formidaUe 
by the storms that swelled the Zuyder Zee. 

Amsterdam is in form of a crescent, its inwsrd 
curving line and two horns stretching along the 
Ai, the length, by the jc^an, being about thirteen 
thousand five hundred Rhineiand feet, and per* 
pendicular from the centre of this line, sevenr 
thousand five hundred feet, or as nine to five.: 
the circumference on the land side twenty-five 
thousand five hundred Rhineiand feet, surrounded 
by a wall of regular bastions, and a wet ditch, 
bordered by a row of trees. 

It is supposed that the first foundation of tibe 
city was laid along the borders of -the Amstel, 
which is now the centre. All this part, down to» 
the Ai^ is irregularly built, and is surrounded hf 
the Amstel and its brwophes, the Roken and the 
Damrack. The streets and canals in this quartex 
are named the Burgwals ; and this part of the dtj 
still retains the name of the * Oude Zyde.' Per- 
haps the eailiest building of a public nature is the 
old Waag, or Weighing-house. The more recent, 
regular, and well«built streets foUow a directiott 
round this cluster, and are parallel to each other, 
and each of them a crescent, continued from one 
angle of the city to the other. 

It could only have been when the city had 
attained a high degree of prosperity that these 
magnificent streets were laid out and built. Their 
names are the Heeren Graght, the Keyser'a 
Oraght, and the Prineen Graght; three streets 
that are not easily to be matched in any other 
town or city of Europe finr their length, width. 
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aad tke grandeur and elegwice of thm iHiUdiiifK. 
They are parailel, as we hkrt said, to each oth^; 
but take ^ general efaape of llie town, vdiich » 
Ikat of a poiygonal crescent, having all the linea 
perfectly straight b^ween the angular pomta, 
Thase streets are eadi about two miles in length, 
Iwa hundred and twenty feet in width, bommded by 
hurge and elegant dwelling-houses, with a canal 
down the middle, crossed by numerous stone 
bridges, and bordered by rows of large trees of 
oak, elm, and linden, on each side, not inferior 
lo those of the Boomtjies of Rotterdam. 

The numerous canals of Amsterdam, it is sud, 
^ide the city into ninety different islands, com- 
municating by two hundred and eighty bridges, 
either of stone or of wood, the latter being draw- 
loidges, and many of the former haying sluices to 
open in the centre for the passage of boats, and 
others f(»: the purpose of regulating the levd of the 
water in the canals. These sluices are so placed 
and so well attended to, that little danger or 
damage is now appirehended from high tides and 
storms on the Zuyder Zee, which, in former times,. 
was hut too frequently experienced. 

The mixture of the muddy wat«r of the Amst^ 
with the sea- water from the Ai^ the filth from the 
sewers, from the houses, and the streets, and the 
ofial from the multitude of vessels that are moored 
in the canals, most of them inhabited by whole 
femilies, must necessarily have the effect cif creat- 
ing a smell at no time agreeable, and sometimes 
highly offensive. Nor is the unpleasant sensation 
stall diminished by casting a gkmce at the colour 
which the suv&oe of the water invariably bears. 
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h&ng that of a rich oliraceous green. The smelly 
however, except in the lower and more busy parts 
of the city, is scarcely perceptible, unless, indeed, 
as the old proverb insmuates, the water be stirred 
up, which must happen whenever one of the vessels 
moves her berth along the canal. It is then gare 
Veau ; and the street passenger, if he be to lee- 
ward, will do well to cross the first bridge he meeta 
with, and get to windward as fast as he possibly 
can. This peculiar effluvia has been supposed by 
some to be injurious to tlie human constitution, 
and yet few cities can boast of a more robust and 
healthy set of inhabitants than those are of Am- 
sterdam. It is said to be a fact, however, that na 
cavalry regiment is ever kept at Amsterdam, as 
the horses all become ill, and many have died, 
from the badness, as is supposed, of the water. 
The town is served with fresn water from the river 
Vecht, five or six miles distant, and carried round 
in carts : most of the houses, however, have cis* 
terns to receive the rain water. It is not impose 
mble, that if the water of the canals was not occa* 
sionally driven out into the Ai^ by the admission 
of the pure fresh water of the Amstel, the ait 
might become infected, and serious sickness ensue. 
Be that as it may, it does not appear that Amster« 
dam is more unhealthy than other towns of Hol« 
land, or subject to any particular endemic diseases* 
A humid atmosphere produces here, as it every-* 
where else does, fevers and coughs ; but against 
the effects of such a chilling air the natives take 
care to supply themselves with thick and warm 
clothing ; in addition to which the women, who lead 
a very sedentary life, place the feet on a little woodea 
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stool under their petticoats, in which is a small 
pan of burning charcoal ; and the men, in order 
to fortify themselves against the baneful effects of 
such an atmosphere, are said to drink plenty of 
gin, and smoke tobacco. This may be so ; but it 
IS fair to mention, that we never saw a Dutchmaa 
drunk in the streets, not even among the lOwer 
classes. Indeed so strict is the police of Amster-. 
dam, that a beastly drunkard would not be tolerated 
iii public. 

Whoever is desirous of seeing human ingenuity 
and human industry most successfully and most 
extensively exerted, for the purpose of counteract- 
ing the injurious effect of one of the most power* 
M and destructive elements, and by means the 
most simple, must visit Holland, and more par* 
licularly Amsterdam. He will there see and 
admire the simple and effectual means that have 
been adopted for the security of the town, by 
bringing the waters under complete control. 
' The whole extent of the sea-front, with the quays 
and the shipping, is protected from injury by a 
double stockade of strong, square, wooden posts, 
known by the name of boomen or barriers,, extend^ 
mg at a distance from the quay along the whole 
line of the city, from the north-west to the south- 
east corner, a distance of two miles and a half. 
These large beams of wood are firmly fixed in 
pairs, with openings between each tier, at certaia 
distances, to allow ships to pass them to and from 
the quays. Of these openings or passages there 
are twenty-one, all of which are closed by night ; 
ao that nothing can arrive at, or depart from, the 
quay till they are set open. By means of these 



iv die injurious effiects of the wares <n tfat 
wharf wall, by being divided and dispersed, as well 
as of masses of ice driven down from the north- 
ward, are completely obviated. 

All the quays, and, indeed, every house in 
Amsterdam, are built upon piles ; and as each of 
these is a large tree or baulk of timber, of forty or 
fifty feet in length, some idea may be formed of 
Ibe expense of building in Amsterdam, as well as 
of the immense quantity of timber that must have 
been brought thither for this purpose alone. It is 
lecorded tiiat the number of piles on which the old 
Town House, now the Royal Palace, is built^ 
amounts to upwards of thirteen tliousand. 

Indeed the industry of the Dutch is not to be 
Burpassed ; and it is exercised, not only with great 
skill and ingenuity, but also with indefatigable 
perseverance; otherwise they never could have 
succeeded in accomplishing such great onder* 
takings with such small means. 

On no occasion, perhaps, is this ingenuity and 
perseverance more displayed than in the means 
employed in conquering the waters of the ocean^ 
and in bringing under subjection the rivers, lakes^ 
and canals with which they are surrounded on 
every side, by means of sluices, drains, ditches, and 
windmills, of the last of which, for this and other 
purposes, such as sawing wood, grinding com, 
and crushing seeds for oil, the number in the 
vicinity of all their towns and cities is perfectly^ 
astonishing. 

These windmills are remarkable objects on the 
Boulevards of Amsterdam. There are no \em 
tiiaa thirty iiastions in the line of fortification ei^ 
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tfieliind 8ide» and cm each bastion in a windmill, of 
a description larger than common, for grinding 
eom, and other purposes. It is whhnsical enough 
that, surrounded as they are with water on every 
side, there is not a watermill in the whole country. 
It suited their purpose better to raise a contention 
between the elements, by employing the wind to 
hive out the water. Necessity, indeed, taught 
the Hollander this; for if it were not for the com- 
plete subjection in which the waters are held by 
this and other means, the city of Amsterdam 
might, at any one moment, be altogether sub- 
merged. The idea of such a calamity, happening^ 
to a city which is stated to contain near two 
hundred thousand inhabitants, calls for every pr&* 
caution that can be put in practice to avert it. 

Of this number of inhabitants, consistinfir chiefly 
of Calvinists, Catholics, Lutherans, and Jews, by 
£nr the greater part are engaged in some kind of 
commerce or other — few of them in manufactures, 
except such as are in every-day use, and for home 
consumption. Many of the artisans and the 
poorer classes inhabit the cellars under the houses 
of the more opulent, and a great many reside con- 
stantly on the water, in comfortable apartments 
hidlt on the upper decks of their trading vessels, 
more particularly those employed in the inland 
navigations. 

In this and in many other respects the Dutch 
bear a strong resemblance to the Chinese ; like this 
industrious and economical race, they keep their 
1k^, liieir ducks, and other domestic animals 
dofistantly on boavd. Hieir apartments are kept 
m » «t«te of great neatness ; the women employ 
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tliemselves in all the domestic offices, dnd are 
assiduous in embellishing their Utile sitting-rooms 
with the labours of the needle, and many of them 
bave little gardens of tulips, hyacinths, anemonies, 
and various other flowers. Some of these vessels 
are of great length, but generally narrow, suitable 
to the canals and sluices of the towns. Each 
vessel is generally navigated, by the members of 
one family, of which the female part is by no 
means the least useful, nothing being more com-* 
mon than to see the women steering, poling, 
hauling the ropes, or employed on some other 
duties of the craft. 

. It must be obvious that great quantities of mud 
will be deposited in these canals, and that a con- 
stant expense of labour must be incurred in keep-- 
ing them clear. This is as much a public concern 
as the cleaning of our streets is by scavengers. 
They employ for this purpose a dredging machine, 
worked by horses, instead of a steam-engine, 
which we make use of in the Thames and the 
dock-yards. • 

One of our first visits was to the dock-yard 
situated at the southern extremity of the quay, on 
the island of Kattenburg. It was in the dusk of 
the evening, and the guard was already set ; but 
the officer on guard very civilly volunteered to wait 
on the admiral, who ordered that we should be 
immediately admitted. 

It has the advantage of a magnificent basin com- 
municating with the Ai, at the upper end of which, 
arranged in a straight line, are h\e slips for build- 
ing ships of the line, with a series of roofs over each 
slip, but united so as to fonn one continued build- 



lug; Adjoining these were four other slips, roofed 
over, for the largest class of frigates ; and in other 
parts of the yard were twelve smaller slips, also 
roofed, for sloops, schuyts, and other small craft. 
The larger roofs had each a gallery round them 
within, just under the pitch of the roof. On in* 
quiring for what purpose these galleries wer6 
made, we were told that the only use made of 
them was to accommodate spectators to view the 
launch of the ship. 

" Tlier^ was but one ship of the line building, the 
Jupiter, of seventy-four guns. She had a round 
stem, and was nearly ready ; there were also two 
forty-four-gun frigates, and two twenty-gun sloops. 
On observing to our conductor that it appeared 
they had adopted all our late improvements, both 
here and at Rotterdam — round sterns, diagonal 
braces, filling in between the timbers, &c., — ^he 
baid they could not follow a better example ; and 
on asking him if he had ever seen an English 
dock-yard, he said he had worked in Deptford- 
yard for several years. 

There was very little timber in the yard. It is 
mostly received from the forests of Brabant and 
Flanders, and is brought to Amsterdam ready 
squared, and sometimes fashioned, by which a 
great expense of carriage is saved. What other 
stores they might have, we could not learn ; but 
the person who went round with us supposed they 
might be sufficient to enable them to send a ship 
to sea of each class. It was, in fact, too late to 
go through the magazine or store-house, which it 
a magnificent building at the entrance of the yard. 
By carefully pacing along it, we concluded that it 
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could not be leM than three hundred by one 
dred and eighty feet, but we afterwards found* in 
4)ne of the guide-books, that its dimensions are 
two hundred and twenty by two hundred ; and it 
is six, if not sev^a, stories high. An inscription 
informs us that it was built in the year 1656, and 
completed ready for use in nine months. 

In a line at the upper end of the yard, and close 
behind the largest of the roofed tiers of slips, is a 
long range of buildings, kept in very neat order, 
consisting of the officers' houses, and the different 
offices and workshops of the several trades, among 
which we noticed the block-maker's, the joiner^s, 
the carver*8,the blacksmith's, the house-carpenter'Si 
and many others, the whole line occupying a 
space of not less than a quarter of a mile. 

The number of men employed was stated to be 
about one thousand five hundred of all denomina* 
tions, and that all the labour of the yard was d<m% 
by hand, and mostly by task and job. There 
appeared to be no great exertion on the part of 
those who were at work. We observed twenty* 
two men employed, two and two, in carrying a 
plank on their shoulders, and they moved with it 

J'ust as we see the convicts sauntering along in 
'ortsmouth dock-yard. Some small craft were on 
the stocks ; and a very beautiful yacht, daubed over 
with gold and blue paint, and carved with no mean 
workmanship, had just been finished for the use of 
King William. The only ship of war afloat was 
a frigate lying in the basin, housed over in th^ 
same manner as we see our ships in ordinary. 

In fact Amsterdam has always been considered 
lUi a very indifferent port, whether for merchantr 
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mat M ^f|M of war, on accoiat of the iibalT 
lownesa of water, the shoals, and the difficulty of 
the navigatitm of the Zuyder Zee. That difficultj 
h»9. however, in some degree heen obviated 
within these few years, by opening a ship canal 
from tlie Helder to a point opposite to Amsterdam* 
This great port, from which it is said about twq 
thousand sea-going vessels annually clear outward^i 
had no other communication with the ocean than 
by the Pampus channel into the Zuyder Zee, by 
which, added to the dangers of the navigatioQi 
putward-bound ships had frequently to contend 
with the prevailing adverse winds from the north* 
Wafd. Then the Pampus channel, which connects 
the Zuyder Zee with the Ai^ is so narrow, and so 
constantly barred up, that large vessels were un<« 
able to pass it at all, without loading or unloading 
by means of lighters, or being floated in and out 
on camels* To obviate these inconveniences, tha 
government resolved on cutting a ship canal froiQ 
the Helder to Buyksluys, immediately opposite 
Amsterdam. This canal, which is fifty miles long, 
one hundred and twenty-five feet wide at the sur* 
fiice, thirty-eight feet at the bottom, and twenty 
feet deep, was commenced in 1819, and finished 
in 1825, at the expense, it is said, of about sevea 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds sterling. Th9 
level of the water is preserved by means of flood* 
gates at the two extremities, to the level of spring 
tides ; when, at high water, the gates are thrown 
open to supply any waste that may have beezi 
occasioned during the neap tides ; but it has othec 
sources from whence it draws a supply of watec 
as it passes through tlie country. Its course com.* 
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inences at the Diep, close to the Helder, where a 
pier had for some years past been thrown out into 
the Zuyder Zee. From hence it runs parallel td 
the coast, along the sea-dyke, as far as Petten ^ 
from thence a little easterly to Alckmar ; thence 
takes an easterly direction to Purmereenal ; thence 
directly south to Buyksluys, which is directly 
Opposite to Amsterdam, and just where the Aii 
in its passage to the Zuyder Zee, has been con-* 
tracted by an artificial dyke, to create a current 
for the purpose of scouring out the channel and 
preserving a sufficient depth of water in the port 
of Amsterdam. 

' On the published plan of this canal are marked 
a double set of floodgates at each extremity, and 
two or three others in the interior, for no otlier 
purpose, it would appear, than to retain the water ; 
for as the whole line of country is perfectly levels 
fto locks, of course, were necessary. In the print 
is represented a forty-six gun frigate, and a large; 
Indiaman, of a thousand tons burden, passing 
through the sluices at the same time, in the year 
1825, when the canal was first opened. They are 
tepresented as being dragged by six or eight 
horses, each at a speed not less than three miles 
an hour. This work must prove of the greatest 
hnportance to Amsterdam, and remedy most of its 
commercial inconveniences, but not that, which is 
above human skill to remedy, of being shut up for 
two or three months in the year, and sometimes 
longer, by ice. The ground, however, is of so 
loose a texture, that the banks had given way in 
fieveral places, and it was apprehended that a con- 
stant expense would be incurred in their reps^r. - 



. The public buildings in Amsterdam are, perhaps 
less remarkable than in most other cities of the 
Continent ; but it may be doubted if the city itself, 
as to the style and magnitude of the dwelling- 
houses, the width of the streets, the broad sheets 
jof water, bordered by the finest trees, has any 
superior in Europe. A house with eight, ten, or 
twelve windows on the same floor in front, and 
with four, five, or even six stories in height, is udL 
uncommon in the three great streets we have 
fipoken of at the upper part of the town. A pair 
t)f folding-doors usually lead into a courtoyard, 
round which are arranged the different offices, the 
coach-house, and stables, and very frequently a 
neat garden behind all ; and where this is wanting, 
tliere are usually some fine flowering shrubs^ 
mostly the oleander and myrtle, placed in pots OT 
tubs round the court-yard. These splendid houses 
were mostly built in the days of prosperity, when 
the De Witts, and De Ruyters, and Van Tromps* 
so nobly disputed with England the sovereignty 
of the ocean. 

. In some part of the front of the very first 
houses, but generally in the gable or highest 
Story, may be observed a beam of wood pro«> 
jecting a few feet, in which is a block and sheeve 
for hoisting up goods, furniture, or articles of 
pierchandise ; for however wealthy a Dutchman 
jnay be, or of whatever rank, he has no objec- 
tion to koop and verkoop a little ; that is to say» 
to buy and sell. In the days of prosperity, an 
Ppper Koopman was the highest honorary title 
that could be given in their Indian posses* 
sions* In houses, however, where merchandise 






WS8 never iboaglit of, this appmtm £nr iiolsi- 
iiig up goods is fitted. It marks a distinctive 
diarmcter in the people. Whatever furniture may 
be required for an English drawing-room or bed^ 
room, it goes in at the door and is earned up 
stairs, frequently to the detriment of the 8tair-oas& 
Whatever goes into a Dutch house is hoisted op 
to the highest story and 1^ down to its proper 
place. 

There is one building in Amsterdam which oon&> 
mands the attention of all strangers. This is the 
old Stadhuis, or Hotel de Vilie, which that poor 
simple man, Louis Buonaparte, when created king 
of Holland, took possession of in 1808, as hia 
palace, and which King Williamstill preserves in 
that character, though he very rarely troubles hia 
good city of Amsterdam, his residence being dk* 
vided between the Hague and Brussels. Thtt 
Dutch consider this palace as the eighth wonder 
of the world. It stands on a large open spaoe^ 
called the Dam, rising with a gende asoent 
from the head of the great canal, named the 
Damrak. It measures in front two hundred 
and eighty-two feet, in depth two himdred and 
twenty-two feet, and in lieight one himdred and 
sixteen feet, and with the tower and cupola, 
one hundred and eighty-three feet On tha 
tirade, and ranged along the second stor]^:^ 
■there are thirty pilasters of the composite ordear» 
each thirty-six feet high ; a second range of the 
Corinthian order forms a third story. This second 
colonnade^ of the same height as those below^ 
suppcMTts the entablature, out of which rises a pe^ 
diment, whose base is eighty-two feet, and peM 



.pendicular height eighteen feet A fine piece of 
marble sculpture ornaments this pediment. The 
city of Amsterdam is represented under the figure 
of a female wearing an imperial crown, and hold* 
ing an oUtc hran<£ in her hand. On h^ left is 
an escutcheon bearing the city arms. She is 
attended by Neptune armed with his trident, and 
jritting in Mb car, drawn by sea unicorns, so thej 
aie called, and accompanied by Naiads and 'AdtcHis 
with their conch shells, as if announcing to the 
world the renown of this fine city. On the cor* 
nice of this front are three full-length figures in 
bronze, said to be each twelve feet high, repre* 
aenting Peace^ Prudence, and Jtuiioe. On the 
back front are also three fig^es, the centre one 
representing an Atlas bearing an enormous globOf 
with Temperance on one side, and Vigilance on 
the o&er. 

We were disappointed in not seeing the inteiiori 
a positive order having been received to admit no 
one at tlie time we were there, as the young Prince 
of Holland was daily expected. It seems, how* 
ever, there is but one room that is deserving of 
IMurticular notice, but that one is represented as the 
finest in Europe. It is the ball-rooQif the dimen* 
flions of which are said to be one hundred and 
^enty feet long, fifty-five wide, and ninety feet 
Jagh. 

When King Louis took possession of the Stad* 
huis, the civil and municipal authorities removed 
into a building in the neighbourhood which was 
once a convent, but converted at the Reformation 
into the Prince's Hotel, and subsequently became 
4i0 Admiralty. It is a large building, surround* 



ing a square court, in the middle of which is a 
fountain. 

There are at least ten or twelve churches of the 
established religion in Amsterdam, and churches 
and chapels of almost every other sort that can be 
named. At one time the Dutch were intolerant 
in the highest degree ; and Catholics, Lutherans, 
Jews, and Anabaptists, and every other sect^ were 
prohibited from holding any public place of wor* 
ship, but were obliged to congregate in private 
houses. Now, however, they are allowed to as- 
semble, each in his own church or chapel, for the 
performance of divine service ; but even yet none 
of them are allowed the use of bells, and some are 
not permitted to raise a tower or spire, but only 
a simple turret or cupola. 

Not many, indeed, of the established churches 
have lofty towers or spires ; these are of no par- 
ticular class or order of architecture, but neverthe* 
less are of good proportions and pleasing designs. 
Perhaps they may be classed, in point of size and 
height, with the tower and spire of St. Martin's in 
the Fields, and in point of general appearance in 
the architecture, to St. Mary's, or the new church, 
in the Strand. 

The reformers, in taking possession of the 
Roman Catholic churches, took care to strip them 
of every ornament and decoration that could be 
removed or defaced, particularly pictures. and 
statues ; they threw down the altars, and have 
shut out from public view the choir, at the head of 
which the grand altar used to stand ; they also 
demolished the chapels and their altars. Thus 
stripped, the traveller feels little curiosity in entep* 
ing a Dutch church. 
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. In the old church that was dedicated to St, 
Nicholas, it is said, was a statue of the saint a^ 
large as life, of solid stiver, which the Calvinista 
pulled down and melted, together with the can* 
delabras and other pieces of plate belonging to 
the church. Here, as in the other churches we 
have seen, a balustrade of bronze separates the 
choir from the body of the church, and on its 
cornice is an inscription in Dutch, containing the 
following piece of history : — * The abuse intro- 
duced from time to time into the church of God 
was here exploded in the year 1578.' 

The altar, as usual, has totally disappeared, and 
a small plain pulpit supplies its place, from which 
catechumens are examined and confirmed, and 
saarriages solemnized. In other parts of the 
church are several monuments, not very interest* 
ing, though generally in a better state of execu« 
tion than we find them in our own churches. 

There are, however, three large painted windows 
on the left transept as we go up the nave, which, 
though completely Catholic, the reforming icono- 
clasts have spared. We all agreed in considering 
them by much the best paintings on glass we had 
ever met with ; and there is a history attached to 
them, which is believed to be true, and which 
appears to be borne out by circumstances. Two 
of these windows were the gift of a wealthy bur- 
gomaster, of the name of Claas Van Hoppen^ 
Claas was accused of heresy, and of favouring the 
new or reformed religion. The priests and his 
confessor threatened him with 'excommunicatioa 
unless he recanted, and immediately undertook a 
pilgrimage to Rome, to obtam absolution from 
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Ae pope, who had, no douht, preTioinly been 
made acquainted with his wealthy circumstances, 
and also that he was a bon vivant The penance 
imposed by his Holiness was, that he should make 
a present of two painted glass windows to the 
church of St Nicholas, and that for one whole 
year he should drink nothing but water. Tlie 
expense of the glass windows was but a trifle to 
a man of his great wealth ; but having never been 
a water-drinker, he felt convinced of his inability to 
fulfil that part of the punishment He therefofe 
solicited a second audience, at which he acquainted 
Ids Holiness that the water of Amsterdam was so 
Hnwholesome that nobody drank it plain ; and all 
he requested was to be permitted to add a few 
grains of com to correct its impurities, or he feared 
he should die before the windows were finished. 
The pope assented to this reasonable request, and 
Claas Van Hoppen took good care to malt hiv 
water well. 

The comer, in which these windows are, is called' 
the Vrowen Koir, or women's choir, there being 
a great number of female figures painted in the 
act of prayer. The arms also of the Van Hoppen 
family are painted on the glass, and carved alsa 
on a tombstone. 

The subject of the painting on the first window 
18 the ' Salutation of the Virgin Mary by the 
Angel Gabriel.' The second, the * Visit to the Vir- 
gin by her Cousin Elizabeth.' Beneath are the 
two apostles, St. Peter and St. Paul. On each- 
side are a number of persons on their knees, and 
among the group on the right is a man clad in s 
gtey frock, who is supposed to be Van Heppea}. 
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wdA iAm h t^e more probable, as near to him is 
xepresenited a bishop with his crosier, on which 
are written ihene words :^-* Nemo laeditur nisi a 
se ipso.' 

' Beaatifitl as these two windows are, the third is 
still more so, and obviously painted by a different 
ardst It represents a person, supposed to be the 
Holy Virgin, on her death-bed. She ia raised up 
by her attendants, and holds a lighted candle in 
her hand, the flame of which is so perfectly natural' 
tliat the spectator can scarcely believe it not to be 
so. A numerous group surround the couch while 
she is apparently receiving the viaticum ; and a 
host of angels hover above, ready to convey the 
soul of the dying saint to the regions of bliss. 
Tliere is another window behind the choir covered 
with the painted arms of all the burgomasters, from 
l3ie reformation of 1 578 down to the present time. 
Thischurdi has what may be called an elegant 
tower and spire, said to be two hundred and fifty 
feet high. In 1760 it was bodily lifted up by^ 
screws, to enable the workmen to repair the foun- 
dation. It is remarked for a fine set of carillons* 
which emit pleasing silvery tones. 

The new churcn, originally dedicated to St. 
Peter, now to St. Catherine, stands on the Dam, 
close to the palace ', and new as it was, no doubt, 
at the Umie, it is how more than three hundred 
years old. It is said to be built on the model of 
the cathedral of Amiens. The dimensions are set 
down as three hundred and fifteen feet long, by 
two hundred and ten broad ; and it is lighted by nsH 
less than seventy-five large windows. It ooft* 
aome of tiie best modem monuments in Hoi* 
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laiici, particularly one of Admiral de Ruyter, whicU 
has usurped the place of the grand altar. The 
pulpit is a good specimen of carved work in wood» 
supported hy figures of the four Evangelists, : 

Besides the steeples or spires of the churches, there 
are four or five lofty towersr scattered in different 
parts of the city, most of which have their clocks 
and carillons. One of these, standing on the quay, 
is the Herring Tower, at which the company of mer- 
chants concerned in the herring-fishery hold their 
meetings and keep their accounts ; and this spot, 
on the return of the hoats from the fishery, is said 
to exhibit one of the busiest scenes that occur in 
this great capital. There is another tower on the 
quay, named the Scrayershoek Toor, or the tower 
of the mourners, so called from its standing on 
the spot w^here the wives and children of seamen 
were accustomed to take leave of their husbands 
and fathers on embarking on foreign voyages. 
It is now converted into offices for those who are 
charged with the duties of the port. 
. From the churches we proceeded to view the 
National Museum of Pictures in the Trippenhuis 
on the Kloveniersburgwal, which is open daily,* 
except Sundays, to strangers. The name is taken 
from that of the original owner of the house^ which 
was Trip. 

It is a good building containing, on two floors, 
Beven or eight rooms, well filled with nearly five 
hundred pictures, chiefly of the Dutch and Flemisb 
9chools,. and many of them among the finest 
specimens of the several masters. Some of the 
best were removed from the Stadhuis when it be- 
(pame the palace ; and to these were added othei$ 
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ihat were purchased at the puhlic expense from 
private collections* A very few only can be no- 
ticed here. 

There are five pictures of Gerard Dow, all of 
them good, but two in particular are eminently 
beautiful. The one is a large picture of a school 
by candlelight. It contains twelve figures and 
five different lights, so placed as to give to the 
painting a wonderful effect of light and shade, 
and to produce a perfect illusion by the manage- 
ment of the strong lights in front, gradually dimi- 
nishing to the back-ground, and giving great 
breadth and distance to the picture. The other 
is a cavalier and a richly-dressed lady, under the 
shade of a thick wood, highly and beautifully 
finished. 

There are three pictures of Van Dyk, but none 
in his best manner. Two portraits, the size of life, 
of the Princess Mary of England, and her brother 
the Duke of Gloucester, are the best. 

A magnificent picture of B. Van der Heist, which 
Sir Joshua Reynolds pronounced to be — and few 
will dispute the propriety of his taste — superior 
to another large picture of Rembrandt, in the 
same collection, and so it is considered by the 
artists of Holland. It represents a feast given by 
the officers of a company of the Civic Guard of 
Amsterdam, commanded by Captain Witts, to the 
Spanish Ambassador, in commemoration of the 
peace concluded at Munster in 164S ; this appears 
from an inscription of four lines painted on a large 
drum. This noble work of art contains about 
thirty full length portraits, to whose company the 
Spanish Ambasador is introduced, and is in the 
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ael of sbakmg hands with the CaptaiB. ^ Of ifali 
pietare,' tays Sir Joahua, * 1 had heard great eom* 
mendations ; but it as far exceeded my eipecfcar 
tion, aa that of Rembrandt fell below A ;' and he 
adds, *• This is, periia|B, the first picture of ik^ 
traits in the world, comprehending more of tLose 
^joalities which make a perfect portrait than any 
others I haveever seen. Tliey are correctly drawn^ 
both head and figure, and well coloured, and have 
great variety of action, dttracters, and counter 
nances, and those so lively and troly expressing 
what they are about, that the spectator has nothing 
to wish for/ 

Another picture of Van der Heist, represent* 
ing a party of the corpa of crossbow-men sit- 
ting at a table, examining a silver vase, sqppap 
rently intended as a prize for the best marksman. 
Hiis picture is fine, but every way inferior to the 
preceding. There are a few good pkrturea of 
Mieris ; but one in particular, a lady sitting at a 
table, writing a letter, a servant waiting her orders, 
and a little dog asleep upon a atool, are all wcU 
conceived and admirably executed. 

A very large picture of Paul Potter, represesting 
a mountainous landscape, in the Ibreground of 
which is a boar delendii^ itself against the attadi 
of some dogSy urged by a hunter on horseback, 
accompanied by another on foot^ while on the righA 
of the picture a young bear is seen clambering- up 
a tree, with a dog springing after it The old 
boar, who defends himself hraveiy> has laid one of 
the dogs sprawling on the ground, and another is 
dreadfully lacerated by hia paws. The drawing 
«f the dogs is micommonly fine; fiiU of energy in 
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Ibeir action^ and ferocity in ihek faces. Tbe hozit 
«nd his rider are aa large as life; and when 
▼iewed irom the opposite comer of the room, both 
cf them really look, as Smirk says in the MIucmt, 
' as if they only wanted a spark from the torch oi 
Prometheus to start from the canvass/— -and gallop 
over the spectators. Withoat pretensions to con* 
noisseurship, perhaps one may venture to pronounoQ 
4ihis as one of the finest pictures, though by no 
means an agreeable one, that was ever painted by 
Ahe artist 

Another specimen of Paul Potter is a rich land- 
scape, well filled with oxen, goats, sheep, asses, 
and all in their proper situations and attitudeS| 
.while under an anci^it oak a woman is suckling 
iter child, and a man, with a dog beside him, is 
playing on the bagpipes. A sort of companion 
to this is Oxpheus playing on his lyre : all the 
l>easts of the forest, from the large elephant to 
4he meanest reptile and insect, are scattered over 
&e canvass. 

There are four pictures of Rembrandt, every 
one of which will command attention. The first 
is well known under the name of * La Garde de 
JKuit;' which, if we believe the Dutch, who ought 
to know, and the descriptive catalogue, is entirely 
« misnomer. The subject of this extraordinary 
picture — ^the only fit companion to the great pic- 
tare before noticed of Van der Heist — ^represents 
the departure of a certain Captain Kok, accom- 
iKinied by his officers and arquebusiers, to fire at 
a mark. The figures are numerous, and the details 
•beautifully executed. On the upper part of a 
pillar are painted the names of the persons repre-* 

12 
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rented in the picture ; and yet, of one of the mo^ 
celebrated pictures in Europe, the subject of it is 
left as a matter of doubt. Sir Joshua, however, 
did not think very highly of it : he said it was 
undeserving its great reputation, and that he could 
with difficulty persuade himself it was painted by- 
Rembrandt, notwithstanding the name and date 
^hich are upon it. 

The second picture of Rembrandt is the * Decol* 
lation of St. John the Baptist ;' all the figures of 
the natural size, but cut off by the knees. Tlie 
executioner stands in the midst of the picture, pre- 
senting the head of the saint upon a salver to He^ 
rodias, who seems somewhat terrified, and to have 
communicated her terrors to her mother. It is a 
finely painted but disagreeable representation of 4 
disgusting subject. 

The third picture is composed of the portraits of 
five regents of a certain corporation of Amsterdam, 
sitting at a table, with a book before them. Ther6 
is something very striking in this picture, though 
composed entirely of portraits, which can scarcely 
be said to be in action. In the Queen of the 
Netherlands' boudoir, in Brussels, we saw either a 
copy or the original of this picture ; but we all 
agreed that it was fresher, and on the whole a 
better picture than this in the Museum of Amster^ 
dam. 

The fourth is a portrait of some person of no 
note, and inferior to many of this great master. 

Rubens does not shine here. There are but 
two pictures of his ; — ^the subject of one is Roman 
-filial piety ; and the other a sketch of Christ bear* 
ing his Cross to Mount Calvary. j 
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.' Jan Steen has a great number of pictures, the 
most exquisite of which, if not of his whole works, 
is that of a baker, in his shirt, placing his hot 
loaves on the window of his shop, while the boy it 
blowing the horn to announce ^ hot rolls.' 
« The fi^te of St. Nicholas is an admirable picture ; 
every figure in it tells the story, and the thoughts 
and feelings are expressed in the most lively man- 
ner on each countenance. 

Teniers has several pictures, and so has Ostade, 
but nothing very remarkable. Of the former, the 

* Temptation of St. Anthony' is perhaps the best. 

• W. Van de Velde has some excellent pictures, 
representing the naval battles that took place be- 
tween the fleets of England and Holland, and of 
bourse those only in which the latter were vie to* 
rlous. A beautiful and bustling picture of this 
master is a view of the lower part of the city of 
Amsterdam, taken from the Schreyershoeks>tooren« 
(the tower of the mourners,) as far as the island 
of Kattenburg. But there is a pair of pictures by 
this artist, painted with great care and exactness, 
yhich are highly flattering to the national glory 
of the Dutch. The one represents four sail of 
English line-of-battle ships, taken in the battle 
of 1666, between De Ruyter and Monck; the 
other is the capture of the Prince-royal, three days 
lifter the above-mentioned action. 

There are several others of storms and calms 
by this master, and also by Backhuisen ; one in 
particular of the latter, which must also possess 
great interest with the Dutch. It is the embarka-* 
tion of the grand pensioner De Witt, on his taking 
command of the fleet in 1665. The multitude of 
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|)eop)e anembled of all descriptions, — the great 
man himself marching down, attended by his stafl^ 
•—the people and the boats employed in embark* 
ing the troops,— and the fleet with loosened sails 
in the distance, present a scene of bustle and haaS^ 
nest, which gives uncommon life and animation to 
this grand picture, which is finely painted in all its 
parts. 

Wouverman has several very fine ractures in 
this collection, and so has Van der Werf and 
Wynants. 

There are some good portraits by Mierevdd; 
That of Maurice, Pnnce of Orange, is equal to 
any that Van Dyk has painted. 

raintings of birds, plants, and insects, by Hon^ 
dekoeter, — of flowers and fruits by Huysum, and 
Mignon, and Van Os, and De Heem, are some 
of the most perfect specimens that can be met 
with of these masters. They occupy principally a 
room by themselves. 

It would be unjust to a disciple of Rubens, who 
has hardly received his due share of praise, not to 
notice two pictures, which are close imitations of 
his master's style. The * Adoration of the Shep^ 
herds,' and the * Descent irom the Cross,' by 
O. De Craijer, or Craiyer, who has painted seve^ 
ral altar-pieces and other pictures for the churches 
and chapels of Antwerp, and other chmrches and 
public edifices in the Netherlands. 

There are many other pictures of great merit 
which it is impossible to particularize ; such as 
those of Berchem, Both, Cuyp, Haarlem, Jor- 
daens, Ruisdaal, Poelenburg, Sneyders, Terburg,. 
Wynants, and several other artists of note la Hoi* 
land and Flanders. 
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- The total vrsnt (^ speciniens of the achool of 
Italian paintiDg, might render the Muaeum of 
AmBterdam of no great estimation in the eyes of 
&08e who can see nothing worth bestowing a look 
upon, but subjects treat^ in the manner whick 
t&ejrare pleased to style the beau ideal; that is to 
say, to produce something that does not exactly 
eadat in nature, but superior to it ;^angelic fea- 
tores, superhuman forms, and beings created out 
of the fervour of a heated and luxuriant imagina* 
tion ; ihe story wrapt up in some hidden meaning, 
whick none but the painter himself can understand 
<ir explain ; Gods and goddesses, nymphs, cupids^ 
&wns, and satyrs, — in short, anything that is not 
knman or natural, if painted with fine flowing 
lines and warm colouring, is extolled as the link 
which connects punting with poetry ; and so far 
tiie conception is just, as both of them, to ensure 
tiie praise and admiration of their votaries, must 
deal in fiction. The Dutch and flemish painters 
are mosdy content to follow nature, and only fail 
when they attempt something that is beyond her. 
Bubens himself never succeeds so ill as where he 
attempts what is called allegory. It is in some of 
Aose pieces where he found it necessary to intro* 
duce creatures like nothing that exists on earthy 
and where his females are such uncouth beings^ 
as almost to justify the resemblance they were 
said by one of his critics to bear to Flanden^ 
mares. 

Our next visit was to the park or plantation—* 
plantajie^ as it is generally called by the inhabits 
ants. It is situated near the southern extremity of 
the city, at the end of that.noble street, the Heereii 
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Graght, and is surrounded by canals; atid, Ac- 
cording to the space it appears to occupy on the 
plan, may be about one thousand yards long by 
five hundred broad ; or, in extent of surface, about 
one hundred acres ; it contains some tolerably fine 
frees, and is laid out in straight walks, at right 
angles to each other. Near one comer is a small 
botanical garden, consisting chiefly of medicinal 
plants, but not to be mentioned after the gardea 
of Leyden. 

Not Jar firoin -the park is the stone bridge over 
the Amstel, where this river enters the city in a fine 
broad sheet of water, and with so gentle a current 
as scarcely to be perceptible. It is called, one 
knows not why, the Lover's Bridge. It is said 
to be six hundred and sixty feet long, and seventy 
feet wide ; it has eleven arches, with piers of stone 
masonry, mixed with brick-work, apparently of 
solid and well-executed workmanship. From the 
centre of this bridge is a favourable view of the 
eity on one side, and on the other an extensive 
prospect over the flat surface of this singular 
country, divided into squares and parallelograms, 
by means of dykes and ditches, called polders; 
spaces that contain, within their boundaries, villas 
^nd gardens, which are kept dry by innumerable 
vindmills employed in pumping out the water. 
: Ascending the quay of the binnen Amstel, or 
the river within the city, we are led to the £x« 
change, under which it passes through a large 
arch ; and at this point, over the centre of the 
arch, is conspicuously placed the figure of Mer- 
cury, of a colossal size> — ^rather an odd appen- 
dage to be selected as the guardian deity of 
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the temple, wherein all the mercantile and money 
concerns of the capital are transacted. For 
though this winged gentleman was the j^otect* 
Ag deity of commerce, the Dutch were no doubt 
aware that, among his other qualifications, he 
had the reputation of being well versed in the 
art of appropriating to himself what belonged to 
others. He is also renowned for activity and 
swifhiess, which have not been supposed among 
tiie most prominent features of the Dutch cha- 
racter. 

. like all the continental exchanges, which 
resemble our own, that of Amsterdam is a qua-* 
drangular building, with an open square space 
in the middle, round which is an arcade or gal- 
lery, supported by fbrty-six columns, each being 
appropriated to some particular class of mer- 
chants or traders ; and here people of all nations 
daily assemble in crowds, at a particular hour, 
for -^e transaction of business. This crowd 
wore a very Jewish and shabby appearance, 
which made one of Our party observe, that he 
never saw such a multitude of monied men^ 
together, that looked so very much like a set 
of pickpockets. Having since visited the stock- 
exchange of London, and the bank rotunda, he is 
quite ready to qualify the harsh opinion he had 
pronounced on the merchants and money-changers 
of Amsterdam. 

A similar crowd, with a good sprinkling of 
Jews, were loitering daily about the lottery-offices, 
which are numerous in the neighbouring streets, 
and particularly about the Dam. The prevalence 
of gambling is a vice, from which the Dutch 
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gov ci ' ume nt has no scruple in deriying a consider- ' 
able revenue ; and what can be a fitter subject for 
taxation ? It was but a mawkish kind of moralitf 
fiiat induced a late English chancellor of the . 
exchequer to give up a considerable revenue, levied 
on the votaries of this vice, at the instigation of a. 
class of men, who are at great pains to make them-^ 
sdves be thought more righteous than their neigh* 
bonra. 

The little time we had to spare would not admit 
of our visiting all the numerous institutions, widi. 
which this city abounds, for tlie alleviation of 
hnman misery and distress, in all their various 
diapes. The several hospitals, generally kepi 
distinct for the reception of the aged, the infirm, 
and the desolate ; the blind, the lame, the widowv, 
and orphans; for foundlings, and for those de-' 
prived of reason ; of which, taken together, there 
appears to be not fewer than forty, most of them* 
large and convenient buildings. The varioua 
prisons, and houses of correction and of industry, 
are said to be under a better system of control 
and management, than are most of a similar de- 
scription in other parts of Europe. 

These several establishments have been founded 
by, and derive their support either from, the public, 
the several religious societies, or rich individual^ 
particularly widows, who are left in good circum* 
stances, and who are frequently most liberal contii^ 
butors to charities of this kind. But to make our- 
selves acquainted with the details of the manager 
ment of institutions of this kind required too 
much time for a flying visit, and we were therefore 
reluctantly obliged to be satisfied with viewing, aa 
we did most of them, externally. 
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From all we conld learn, howeyer, canoerniog 
tiiese public and priyate institutionB for charitable 
|Mirposet, the state of the hospitals, the prisons^ 
and liouses of correction, the following summaiyy 
taken froqi an old author, who visited Amsterdam 
nearly a hundred years ago, may be considered as 
pretty nearly a correct statement at the present 
day. 

* I shall now proceed and speak of the alms^ 
houses, and of the government of the poor, of 
the prisons, and houses of correction of this 
wealthy place. 

* This aty is said to have twenty thousand poor 
every day at bed and board. The almshouses 
are many, and look more like princes' palaces 
than lodgings fer poor people. First, there are 
houses for poor old men and women ; then a 
large square palace for three hundred widows ; 
then there are hospitals for boys and girls, for 
burghers' children, and for strangers' children, or 
those called foundlings. All these boys and 
ffirls have, every Sunday, and other days oiyrar* 
ahip, two d(Hts given them by the fathers of these 
houses, the which the children put into the dea« 
cons' bag when they gather for the poor in the 
churches. Then there is an hospital for fools, 
and a bedlam ; then there are houses where com* 
moo beggars, and gamesters, and frequenters 
of taphouses are kept hard at work; there is 
also a house called a Easp-house, where petty 
thieves, and such as slasn one another witn 
knives,— such as beg with cheating devices,—* 
women with feigned great bellies,— men pretend-r 
mg to have b^n Udten by the Turks,-— othext 
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* that pretend wreck at sea,^-and such as beg with 
' a clapper or bell, as if they could not speak or 
t hear ; — such as these are kept hard at work, 

* rasping every day fifty pounds between two of 
f them, or else are beaten ; and if yet they rebel, 

* and won't work, they are set in a tub, where, if 
^ they do not pump, the water will swell over their 

* heads. Then there is a house where wh s 

* are kept to work, and also disobedient children, 
^ who live idle, and take no course to maintaiii 
f themselves ; likewise women commonly drinking 

* themselves drunk, and scolds. 

'. * All these sorts of hospitals and alms-houses 
f are stately buildings, richly adorned with picture?, 
f and their lodgings very neat and clean. In 
f some of the boys' and girls' hospitals there ar^ 
^ one thousand five hundred ; in some, eight hun* 

* dred, and in some, five hundred in a house. 
'. Then they have houses where a man or woman 

* may have their diet, washing, and lodging, fot 
^ life, by giving a small sum of money ; these are 
^ called Proveniers* houses.' ' 

Whether these various establishments are capable 
of relieving the whole mass of human wretchedness 
which this capital, in common with all lavge cities, 
must contain, would require a long residence to 
determine ; but we could not help making thd 
same remark here as in Rotterdam — ^that in all 
our rambles we had not met with a drunken per^- 
son in the streets; nay, more, that we had not 
observed a man, woman, or child, in rags, or 
met with a real object of compassion in any 
part of the town; and the only beggars that 
accosted us, and those were in some of the lower 
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parts of the town, were decrepit old men. The 
truth is, that if a young sturdy heggar should be 
discovered teasing passengers for alms, the police 
Would instantly seize hold of him and send him at 
Once to one of the work-houses, where, if he 
refused to perform the task set him, he would be 
treated, as is mentioned in the above extract, with 
a spell at the pump. 

Those who are at the head of the police are not 
80 squeamish in Holland as we are. There is none 
of that fearfulness and timidity, — none of the non^ 
sensical speeches and conversations which our 
Dogberries of the East and of the West are so 
fond of making, for the pleasure of seeing them- 
selves exhibited in the daily papers, — none of the 
gossiping, for the gentlemen of the press to detail 
in their respective journals, whenever a rogue or 
vagabond — especially one of notoriety — happens 
to be brought before them. 

The law in Holland is clearly defined, and, if 
the fact be proved, the magistrate has no other 
line to pursue than to direct that the law shall take 
its course ; and thus the public is relieved from a 
nuisance, and society benefited by the example* 

* All rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars,^ 
which the act of Elizabeth, in our statute book, 
professes to set to work, the Dutch take good 
care shall be set to work ; and they also take care 
to have ready in hand, what our statute likewise 
directs to have in hand, ' a convenient stock of 

* flax, hemp, wool, thread, corn, and other neces- 

* sary ware and stuff, to set the poor on work.' 

To aid the police in the praiseworthy task of 
finding useful labour for the poor and idle, ^ The 



Society of Friends of Humanity and PublicUtiKty/ 
liaye establisfaed an agricultural colony called Fre- 
derik'fr-oord, near Steennryk, on the eastern side of 
istke Zuyder Zee, where the land rises into barren 
heaths and downs. This institution is said to have 
answered so well, that the King of Denmark un- 
dertook to form a similar establishment in his 
dominions, which, however, £Eiiled. Mr. Jacob 
has given the details of FrederikVoord from the 
annual reports printed in Holland ; but we doubt 
mudi of the- ultimate success of an institution 
grounded, as in point of fact it is, on the principle 
and practice oi forced labour. 

No loose women are permitted to infest the 
streets of Amsterdam ; and the public eye, there- 
fore, is not offended by their indecent and immo* 
dest conduct. Private haunts of intemperance 
and debauchery, it is well known, are winked at, 
perhaps sanctioned, by the government, which 
could not be prevented either here or elsewhere ; 
and on this ground it may, perhi^ be deemed 
politic to allow them. But those disgusting dens 
of profligacy, known by the names oi speil-hoiuaeig 
en musicoi^ frequented by both sexes, and to which, 
on certain days of the year, respectable families \ 
mere in the habit of taking their children, to wit* i 
ness scenes of vice in their most odious shape, in | 
order to disgust them — a lesson of doubtful mo- 4; 
rality— can scarcely now be said to exist* except 
among the very lowest of the inhabitants. 

The police of the city appears to be excellently 
regulated. Robberies or house-breaking are oi 
rare occurrence. The minister intrusted with the 
police takes care to employ stout young men^ 
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irilo may be seen in the evening waUdng in pain ; 
mdA these aie efficient guardians of peace and 
^et during the night. Our new and excellent 
police establishment is not unlike that of Amster^ 
dam. 

Excqpiting about the quays, where there is 
slwaya some show of business and bustle, and 
in the Wannoos Straut and Calyers Straut, in 
both of which are the principal shops for all kmds 
of wares and merchandise, and which may be 
compared, in point of wealth, with the Strand in 
London, but without the advantage of its side 
pavements, Amsterdam appeared to be just as dull 
imd gloomy as the west end of London is in the 
jnon^ oi October; and this arose apparently 
from the same cause, the merchants and gentry 
being at tins time absent at their country villaSi 
mjoying themselves, — some in the sports of the 
field, confined mostly to the shooting of rabbits, 
and others in the tulip and hyacinth beds of their 
neatly-trimmed gardens. 

It was generally admitted that the trade, and 

consequently the prosperity, of Amsterdam had not 

yet recovered, since the peace, from the shock 

¥hich they had here, as in Rotterdam, experienced 

^' fraternizing with the French republicans ; and 

^was also admitted, as a natural consequence, 

t the population had greatly decreased. The 

ale-fish»y, once the source of great wealth, 

d entirely ceased ; and the East India trade and 

^aaessions, to which had been mainly owing the 

ftosperity, the splendour, and the maritime power 

flf 1 the nation, had now become a source oi vast 

I ^ipenditure, without a hope of their ever recovei^ 

fg their ancient prosperity. 




As a proof of the declining state of Oriental 
commerce, the East India House and its maga« 
zines on the island of Oostenburg are crumbling 
into ruins. They are fully sensible that they 
never can, under any circumstances, pretend to 
compete with the English and the Americans in 
the East India and China trade ; and the opinio^ 
of the soundest politicians is, that the best thing 
they can do would be to abandon the trade and 
possessions altogether. 

The had management and grasping avarice of 
the Dutch servants in Java have created a rebel- 
J^n among four millions of people, whom that 
active, intelligent, zealous, and humane governor. 
Sir Stamford Raffles, had made happy, prosperous, 
and free. Under his rule they had been relieved 
from the power of their oppressors, and freed frona 
that impolitic and unjust system of exactions and 
forced deliveries of produce, which the Dutch had 
imposed on theirrland and their labour. 

It was a greaC mistake on our part, in the nego* 
ciations for peace, to have voluntarily surrendered / 
this fine island and its four millions of people to 
the Dutch, as an act of generosity to a fallen nation, 
for as to any claim on us, they had none« They \ 
never were, and it was not likely they ever wo\}fr k 
become, popular among the Javanese. Their sfn jt 
tern of policy has gone far to ruin this nojo- ^ 
island, and they have reaped nothing but disgralpt j^ 
expense, and embarrassment. ^ 9 

The same indication, which amounts nearly \y ^ 
proof of a decreasing population, that we notic^f j 
in other towns of Holland, struck us forcibly hei^ \ 
We did not see a single new house, or a housL m 
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building in all Amslefdam ; but we did observe 
Ihree or four old ones pulling down in the Jews' 
quarter, with an intention, probably, of rebuilding 
them, as they .stood on the margin of a canal. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the few re- 
marks we made of Amsterdam is, what many per* 
sons have supposed to be the case, that it is a very 
dull, and therefore not a very interesting place. 
The fact, however, is not so : there is always some- 
thing going on to excite attention. Mrs. Montagu 
says, that she never could understand what the 
expression ^ stock-still' meant till she visited Am- 
sterdam, when she'at once felt its full force. ^ 
doubt the * stocks' or ' stakes,' of which there are 
so many thousands along the quays of Amsterdam, 
were * still' enough ; but the sea by which they 
are surrounded is not always so. The canals are 
' still,' but the craft constantly moving about in 
them is not so. The quays of a town firom which 
two thousand vessels clear out ai^nually, or about 
six daily, are not likely to be ^ still ;' and if Mrs. 
Montagu had gone a-shopping in Warmoos 
Straat, or Calvers Straat, she would not have 
found much ' still ' life there. 
- No city, for its size and population, abounds 
with more societies for the cultivation of literature^ 
j science, and the fine arts, than Amsterdam. It 
I has an academy of painting, sculpture, engraving, 
} and architecture. At the Felix mentis^ a most 
k respectable society for the encouragement of every 
|t branch of art; science, and literature, of physics, 
|i music, and even commerce and political economy, 
f lectures are delivered and dissertations read on all 
subjects. They have a library stocked with books 
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in mil depaitmoDts of seieiKse ; a eollectkm of pl«8^ 
ter cuts from ancient slalues ; a chemical appa^ 
ntu8, wad a collection of madieinaticai« pfaiioBO- 
phical, and even nnudcai instraments, and theyr 
give concerts. All these we contained in a very 
handsome building. 

The Soci^if of Public Utility is common to 
every city and town in Holland above the rank of 
a village. Schools of every kind are nunieroaa» 
Those for the poor are said to be wdl attended byr 
more than four thousand children : they dse uzidoe 
the direction of a certain number of ouratocs, who 
admit the children of the poor without distinction: 
of religious sects. 

The shortness of our stay would not allow us to 
form any correct conclusions as to the state of 
society. Hie ladies seldom appear in public, and 
rarely in the streets, exciting in ihe two where 
the principal shops are ; and very few carriages of 
any kind are seen in Amsteidam. One of the 
most common, which serves the place of one 
hackney-coaches, is a small-bodied coach, Uke a 
Brighton ^ Fly,' without wheels, and fixed on a. 
wooden sledge, drawn by a single horse, and 
attended by a man who walks by the side, to pre- 
vent k from iqwetting. The Dutch of both sexes 
now dieas pretty much in t^e same manner as 
other JBuropeans. Hie Friezland ladies, however^ 
have a peculiar head-dress, consisting of a small- 
cap close to the head, to each side of which, and 
covering iJie tempies nearly aa far as the eyea^ 
is attached a plate of gold Hie first irapressioBi 
which this odd appendage gives is, that the wearei: 
maai have been tiepanmxL Thb tasteless head*^ 
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itess, with its cap mnd golden iHapg, is SMd to cost 
jbom ten to tweke pounds ; but being a distittcttoa 
fram the vnlgac, it is considered cheap enough* 
These Frieslsaulers wear besides golden ringletv 
vowid the neck, and pendants from the ear. They 
ase said to be exceedingly tenacious of their aacieni 
aoBtoins and dress, and also of their language, 
which difiers as mach from modem Dutch as the- 
flenish does. 

The dress of the ladies of Amsterdam is French; 
and that usually worn by tradesmen's wives and 
aervan1>*girl8 differs but little from that of the 
flame classes in England, except dial the latter 
description of Hollanders hare rarely any summer 
oovering on liieir head but a cap, and ^ey he* 
qu^tiy wear kmg doaks with hoods, as in the 
Netherlands. The men also new dress much the 
same as widi us. The little round hat, the 
puckered jacket, and the wide breeches of the 
meoL have entirely disappeared, except among some 
of the northern fisherman ; and the same kind of 
hat, the jacket, and short petticoat, displaying a^ 
pair of sky-blue stockings, have been equally de« 
serted by tiie females. 

Both sexes appear healthy, which our doctors 
say they ought not to do in a climate so humid, 
and amidst a stench from stagnant canals so dele* 
teriouB. The deaths, we understood, amount to 
about twenty a day ; which, on a population of 
one hundred and eighty thousand, give an average 
of fimr per cent ; a much greater mortality than 
tfie average of European cities. 

One csmnot walk the length of a street in 
Amsterdam without meetiDg a certain gentlemaa 

K 2 
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dressed in black, with a crape depending from his 
hat, and a sheet' of paper in his hand. He is 
known by the name of iunuprecker^ (announcer, 
or reporter,) whose business it is to go round to 
the relatives and acquaintances of a deceased per* 
son, to announce his death. To give notice to 
the friends of the birth of a child, a written bul«- 
letin is frequently stuck up on the door-post of the 
house, stating the health of the mother and child 
to be, as usual, ' as well as can be expected/ 

If Amsterdam. should happily regain its former 
state of prosperity, it well either be necessary to 
build on the boulevards, or fill up the adjoining 
polders ; though it is probable that, in such an 
event, another city would rise on the north side of 
the Ai, opposite to the old one, either by Buick- 
sluys, where the grand canal enters it, or at Saar* 
dam, or more properly Saandam, where the Czar 
Peter, under the name of Peter Michaelhof, learnt 
the trade of ship-building ; and where the late 
Emperor Alexander, when at Amsterdam, visited 
•the cabin and its homely furniture of his great 
.ancestor. 

That side of the Ai is preferable as a port to this 
on wliich the city now stands, being the weather- 
shore, and sheltered from all winds. The king is 
-said to have it in contemplation to appoint com- 
missioners to examine and report on his naval 
establishments. He could not do better than 
remove the dock- yard of Amsterdam across the 
water, as, in its present position, it is exposed to 
the prevailing winds. At present, however, it 
would appear more prudent to direct his attention 
to his army rather XhAn the navy. He will find 
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that a military navy is not to be made without an 
extensive mercantile navy, which he has not. 
Certain northern political economists, among their 
many absurdities, have hazarded the assertion 
that an efficient navy may be raised and main- 
tained without merchant-ships, colonies, or com- 
merce. A nation that should be foolish enough 
to try the experiment would find itself much in 
the situation of the Israelites, who were required 
by the Egyptians to make bricks without straw. 
The Dutch have more sense than to be gulled by 
such fooleries. 



Chaptxb V« 

AMSTERDAM TO NXM£&U£K. 

Hating then w two days «atisfi«d ouf etiriositj ht 
vtgfird to Avitterdam, visited several of its iiwtitv- 
tions, «Dd seen ettemmkhf every street idiaoat ia 
this city, having one of the days been on oar 
legs full eight hours, we made our arrangements 
for departing the following morning on our way 
to Utrecht. The distance is twenty-two miles, 
which, by way of variety, we once thought of 
passing over in a treckschuyt; but the weather 
was threatening; and wishing to get to the Rhine 
as speedily as possible, that we might see the more 
of that noble river, we hired a char-k-banc^ with a 
pair of horses, for which we agreed to pay sixteen 
guilders, and three more for the amount of the 
tolls, which are high in all parts of Holland. The 
rain began to fall, and continued incessantly ; and 
as there was nothing remarkable to be seen in 
Utrecht, we determined to proceed as far as 
Amerungen, a small town, or rather village, about 
sixteen miles farther on. For this distance we 
bargained to pay fourteen guilders, and two more 
for the tolls, making the whole sum thirty-five 
guilders for thirty-eight miles, which was per- 
formed by two very indifferent horses without 
halting, except to give them a morsel of hay and 
a little water. 



liie firrt part of the road after leaving Aixnter* 
cbuB is through a contiiiued avenue of moderate^ 
sized trees, bordeEed hy canals, with gardeius, 
"^Uas, and the same kind of tittle summer-houses we 
hare so o£ken mentioned as those overk>okiQg die 
road. It was quite amusing and delightful to pats 
CO many neat housies, ^ whnsisically pretty,' as one 
ef our eountryraen calls the country-dwellings of 
tine Dutch, surrounded by theiar little gardens, 
walled in, as it were, within square endosures of 
Sour green dykes, and, as a necessary appendage, 
8S many ditches. Sometimes these enclosures are 
€f considerable extent, containing several villas, 
sad the piace shut in i& then called a polder j and 
^ greatra: part of the country around the ci^tal 
is made iqp of an aggregation of these polders. It 
was some time befosre we had passed the last of 
these eufious communities, when a causeway com- 
menced that was raised a little above the level of 
that same kind of flat surface, which occurred on 
the opposite or western side of the Haarlem Meei. 
it WBS^ in hcty a continuation of those flat mea- 
dows, intersected with ditches, very rich and green, 
with numerous herds of cattle grazing, but destitute 
of trees, and almost of any kind of shrubby plant, 
eacept a few willows along the margins of the 
ditches. To the westward were seen some sand- 
hills or dunes in the distance, wluch were on the 
boundary of the Haarlem Meer, terminating the 
horizon* 

At the distatnce of some six or seven miles from 
Amsterdam, the face of the country begins to change 
for the better. Something like woods and copses 
now began to show themselves, and the grounds 
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were enlivened by good, substantial, and gentle- 
manlike houses, and these became more frequent 
as we advanced to the southward. The surface^ 
too, was more broken and varied as we approached 
Utrecht. Here, indeed, the northern branch of the 
Rhine, which passes through the town of Utrecht^ 
begins to show something like rising banks, and 
in passing through the town the stream is so £air 
below the general surface of the country, that the 
streets and the houses are considerably above the 
level of the water, to which the inhabitants descend 
by ladders, sometimes from the second story^ 
The fact is, that the general surface of the country 
having risen into something like hills at Utrecht, 
it was no easy matter to cause the river and its 
canals to rise to the level of the houses ; they 
therefore sunk the houses to the level of the canals: 
We saw at once, therefore, that we must here take 
leave of the flat gardens, their fish-ponds and 
ditches, and their corresponding little summer-^ 
houses, which had afforded us so much amuse- 
ment. The only striking object that appears from 
the road is the old church of Utrecht, partly in 
ruins, with its noble tower, said to be four hundred 
feet high. The once celebrated University has lost 
its character, and is nearly deserted by students, 
and the professors are said to be reduced to a state 
of great poverty. The population is reckoned at 
about thirty thousand, one half of whom are Car- 
Iholics. We had now to drive along a noble 
avenue of linden-trees, three or four deep on each 
side of the road, and of an interminable length t6 
the eye. We have been told, indeed, that the 
Mall of Utrecht is the finest in the world; which. 
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beautiful as it certainly is, cannot, as we all 
thought, be put in competition with those mag- 
nificent avenues of Hampton Court and of Bushy 
Park, whose noble trees of linden and horse-chest* 
nut far exceed in beauty any that Holland can 
produce. Neither has it anything to compare 
with another of Uie few avenues* which fashion 
has spared to England — that of the magnificent 
beech-trees which leads to Stanstead House, in 
Hampshire, — ^not yet quite de&ced by the demoli- 
tion which it suffered by the avidity of its late 
proprietor. 

The road continues for a considerable distance 
to be shaded by this avenue of beeches, elms, and 
lindens ; and scarcely a house occurs on either 
side that has not a very respectable appearance, 
with double or triple rows of fine trees leading up 
to it. The grounds, too, are frequently laid out 
with large plantations of various kinds of trees 
and oak copses, and the hedges which enclose 
them are also of oak. On a rising ground on 
the left, near the village of Zeyst, is a huge 
pyramid or mound of eartli, said to be one hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, raised by the army of 
Marmont on the occasion of Napoleon being 
created emperor ; but we could not discover that 
it was held in any kind of respect by the Dutch. 

As we approached Amerungen the soil became 
more sandy, the general surface of the country more 
undulated, and we observed, for the first time 
since entering Holland, that rounded pebbles were 
imbedded in the banks by the road side, as if this 
indicated the ancient beach or bank of the Rhine, 
when that mighty stream may have flowed towards 
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Utrecht m its integrity, and before it had heem 
divided and diverted into, what we conskiered te 
he, the artificial channel of the Wagd, which m 
modem times has become its principal stream, 
that carries to the sea the great volume of its 
water. We thought tiiis the more probable, as the 
snrface of Uie country to the right of the road was 
depressed, perfectly leve^, and continued so to ^m 
margin of the small branch of the Rhine wlikfa 
flowed through it to Utrecht. 

It has been observed that on the gates of almost 
all the villas or parks some inscription or motto 
is written up ; here however the custom seems to 
be to poiblish in the same mamier the name of the 
possesscHT oi the domain, and genemlly with a 
notification to warn off poadhors. Thus we ii«- 
quently see * Jan Peterson's yaght,' ^ private 
yaght,' ' mja eigen yaght ; ' that is,. John Petap- 
son's shooting*gro«nd, private shooting, or for my 
own shooting. This kind of notice, it would seem^ 
IS effectual for keeping out poachers or intrudera ; 
for the game-laws in Holland are as strict or 
more so than in England, and the licence required 
for shooting is said to be much more expensive, and 
tlie penalty in proportion: It is not easy to ima- 
gine, however, what kind of game there could pos- 
sibly be to hunt or shoot in some of these small 
docnains of a few acres ; but different notions of 
•porting are entertained by different nations : the 
oude stadhouder is said to have amused himself Ivy 
coursing hares and rabbits in the oourt-yard of hu 
palace, and the okl King of Naples enjoyed the 
pleasure of shooting tame ducks from a window 
as they were driven past it in the poBd. It may 
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ffae taken ka grantedy hamevetj thai xtkiere there is 
plenty of game to eat, there must he plenty of 
game to shoot, and we expenancad no want of it 
4>n our jooniey at table ; but it did «o happen that, 
in the whole of our raute through Holkoid, and 
adong the Rhine as fiir aa Ments, from theaoe to 
•FxankliExrt, and on our retimi from Cologne 
through ihe Netherlands, we never taw a single 
|dieasant or partridge, either running or on the 
wing ; yet tne latter, in particular was served 
Bf at table daily throughout the month of August 
To make amends, haires and mbbitg were aeesa 
lakippittg about in great abuakdance. 

We were now travelling akuig a very extensive 
idomain of a sentleman whose name, if it was not 
the name of his place, appeared at ei«ry Uttle gate 
«nd opening of the wood — ^it was Brookhuysen^ to 
i^ch was here and there added * myn eigen yagfat* 
This property etrntinued fov at least a mUe^ and 
the pkmtBtions of young firs that bordcsred the road 
were very extensive on both sides, and rabbits in 
iioores were evecjwkere seen skipping across the 
Toad. We were now on rising ground, and had 
evidently taken leave of everything Mke a level 
meadow, and all ihe open spaces iaa the woods and 
rcopses were under cultivathm. Here too on the 
liaing ground to the left we observed for the fiirat 
time a few long-haired sheeqp browsing on the 
iieathy land. 

The crops on the right wesse chiefly confined to 
buck-wheat, of which we passed some himdred 
acres by the road-side in laie course of the latter 
half of this ^ay's journey ; but this grain, with the 
<^ccepti(»L of a few fields of oats and some patches 
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of clover and potatoes, was the only kind that we 
observed. It is used here, as in China, for making 
4he lighter and finer kinds of pastry. From the 
quantity of fresh ploughed land, however, it is 
probable that the wheat harvest had been got in 
and the stubble turned under by the plough. The 
road itself the whole way was smooth and beau- 
tiful, and as level as a bowling-green, but in some 
few places, where the level surface was interrupted, 
it was covered with gravel. 
- The only inn at Amerungen is the post-house, 
not very good as to accommodation, but the 
people extremely civil and desirous of making it 
as comfortable as ouf unexpected visit and their 
means would allow, which is all that a traveller 
has a right to expect. We paid, however, for their 
civility — ^the charge for a bad supper, and an 
equally bad breakfast, with lodging, being twenty- 
seven guilders, or forty-five shiUings, just about 
double of that which the best hotel in Amsterdam 
would have charged. Indeed we have invariably 
found, what is perhaps not unreasonable to expect, 
that at the first hotels, where the fare is best, the 
charge is least. 

On the morning of the 15th at nine o'clock we 
left Amerungen, and proceeded with the same 
horses that had brought us from Amsterdam, and 
which were to carry us to Amheim, a distance ai 
more than twenty miles, for sixteen guilders. This 
town is not precisely in the direct road, but the 
rain which had continued incessantly to fall in 
torrents for eight and forty hours had made the 
lower and usual road quite impassable. 

That, however, between Amerungen and Arn- 
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helm proved to be quite delightful, peirfectly level, 
and with a very gentle curvature or rise in tlie 
middle. It was covered with clinkers, and we had 
often remarked, in passing over one of these roads, 
that the water never remained on any part of 
them. The last two days satisfied us, that let it 
rain as hard and as long as it may, not a drop of 
water will be seen standing on either any part of 
the middle or the sides of the road, provided it is 
properly kept in order, as they all seem to be. 
This may be noticed as a fact, but we were unable 
satisfactorily to account for it ; perhaps, however, 
it may be explained by supposing the clinkers to 
be laid on a bed of fine sand, and this perhaps on 
&ggots, which would let the water pass through 
the crevices between the bricks, and into the sub* 
strata that support them. 

On approaching the ancient fortified town of 
Rheenen, the Rhine, or that branch of it which 
passes close by this place to the northward^ 
now appeared in its natural character of a fine 
flowing stream, winding close along a bank on 
which we travelled, elevated several feet above its 
surface, it having here completely lost its slow 
and sluggish motion, more like that of an artificial 
canal than a river. 

Rheenen is an ancient town, in which there is 
little to excite a stranger's attention, except it be 
the tower of the old church, which is a bold and 
striking specimen of heavy Gotliic. In the neigh- 
bourhood of this town, the land appears to be neatly 
and carefully cultivated, chiefly with tobacco. It is 
planted in small squares, of a rood, or sometimes' 
less than half a rood in extent, the side of each 
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aqnaie being plaofted by a row of tfie iurge Frendi 
kidney bean, or searlet Ttnuieis, which had now 
nached the height of «ix or aeven feet, and formed 
a dose hedge adl maad the Htde piantattone to 
secure the broad lea^ves of the tobacoo-plant fraon 
the wind. The bean wtm now in Ml Hossom o€ 
acaiiet floirors ; and the ground on the right of 
the road bemg covered as fiur as the eye could* 
leach with these pitches of tobacco, the face of the 
country in that direction pieaented a very singidar 
and beautiful appearance. 

On the ieft of the road, the sorlaoe rose into 
hiila of conaideiahie height, sometimes coveied 
with tiiickets of brushvmod, mixed with small 

«antstion», in some places, of Scotch firs and 
^eynxMth pines^ mingled with oaks, beech, awl 
birch. These, with the heaths and the fern inter* 
mixed, gave this part of the country very much 
the appearance of many of the heath lands of 
England; the more so, as die road twisted and 
winded among them, as is usually the case in our 
own country. 

A little beyond Rheenen we descended to ther 
valley of the Rhine on our right, where all was fiat, 
and we observed in ^aces extensive and high em* 
bankments to protect the plain against the en*' 
croachment of the river. 

The approach to Amheim is particularly striking. 
It is through an avenue of fine beech-trees near 
two miles in length, and tlie vista terminated by a 
lofty old tower of one of the churches, with the 
Rhine on the right, and the rising grounds of the 
1^ covered with villas, and well clothed. The envi- 
xons of Amheim wme really beautiful; peihap» 
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liKy imty but afipear to greatex advmntege after 
leaving the flombre flats of the neighbouchood of 
ABnterdam. 

On axriiriBg at AmbeBP, o«r hones, as may be 
Rqiposed, were entkely knocked up ; and as tbe 
finely paved road of clinkers bad b^ ceased, and 
a sort of rude Macadamized road comniences, 
it would have beeji madness as well aa an act of 
cradty to baafe taken than on to the ^)Ot wbere 
we weace to cross the Waal to Nunegu^i. We 
&erefore prerailed on our honest Butch driver ta 
let bis char-ii-baDe proceed with us to that spot, a 
distance of about nine mileS) widi a pair of fresh 
horses frota. ^iae inn, for which we were required 
to pay the reasenable sum of five guildexs. 

The moioent we had got through the town of 
Ambeim, we crossed the Bbine over a kmg stone 
bridge, the approach to which, and for some time 
on the other side of it, was oyer a very execrable 
road. We were now on the level valley of the 
Rhine, and between it and the Waal ; the sur&oe 
was low and swampy, and the road continued very 
indifferent: it i^peaxed as if we had two em« 
bankments, one on the left to keep out the Eliine, 
and an immense one on the right to prevent the 
OKToachment of the Waal. It appeared also, as 
we ^erwards found to be the case, that the great 
public road to Rheenen, on which the rain here 
prevented us from traveilling, was on the summit 
of this great bank. 

We arrived about three o'clodc at a small ins 
en the right bank of the WaaL, directly opposite 
to Nimeguen, and the access to which is partly 
Iff »bridge.of boate andpaxtly by a flying bridge^ 
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the former extending to about the middle of the 
stream on this side, and the latter over the other 
half next to Nimeguen. A ferry is not the most 
desirable method of crossing a rapid river ; but of 
all the different kinds of ferrying, that by means 
of what is called a flying bridge is considerably 
the best and most convenient where it can be 
adopted, which is only where the river has a con- 
siderable current. An anchor is fixed at a certain 
distance up the stream, always greater than the 
breadth of the river, from wHich a cable of rope 
or chain passes to the platform of the ferry-boat, 
which is here supported on a couple of large 
barges. This cable is buoyed up by passing over 
such a number of boats as may be found necessary; 
If the rudder of the large platform be moved so as 
to turn the heads of the supporting barges about 
a point of the compass towards the stream, so as 
to let it act against the sides of their bows, they 
wil], of course, sheer across, or oscillate like a 
pendulum, with a slow and uniform motion, to the 
opposite side, the cable and. its supporting boats 
edging over in the direction of the platform. By 
having the height of the platform the same as 
those of the two piers or landing-places on the 
sides of the river, carriages of any size, carts or 
waggons, without unyoking the horses, may drive 
upon it and pass over without disturbing passen- 
gers or baggage within them. 

The young Prince of Holland, whose expected 
arrival in Amsterdam had prevented us from see- 
ing the palace, crossed over this evening in a car- 
riage drawn by six horses, not one of wliich was 
taken out, nor did the coachman or postillions 
leave their seats. 
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• Having got our dinner at the little inn, and 
the . steamrboat making its appearance, though at 
a considerable distance, we crossed over by the 
flying bridge, and waited the arrival of the vessel 
at Nimeguen. The passage-money for six persons 
in the great cabin, which we fortunately had to 
ourselves, and a servant in the fore-cabin, from 
hence to Cologne, was one hundred and four 
guilders, or 8/. Ids,, the distance being more than 
a hundred miles. 

' On departing from Nimeguen in the steam- 
boat, we took leave of the last town of the United 
Provinces of Holland that we should have the 
opportunity of seeing, — of a country that, with 
all its ditches and its dykes, its sloots, sluices,- 
and polders, is unquestionably one of the most 
singular, the most curious, and most interesting 
countries in the world ; and as to the people 
who inhabit, and whose ancestors may fairly be 
said to have created it, though they have been 
represented as cold and uncourteous towards 
strangers, rude in their speech, and repulsive 
in their manners, we can, with honest truth, 
declare, that so far from experiencing any conduct 
of this kind, or having the slightest ground of 
complaint in any one instance, or in any part of 
the country from Rotterdam to Nimeguen, we 
never found them to be wanting in the common 
courtesies and civilities of life. ITiey may, perhaps, 
be more cautious and reserved towards strangers 
than the natives of other European countries 
usually are ; but a very short acquaintance banishes 
all restraint, and they become cheerful, open- 
hearted, and communicative. We are told, how- 

L 
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erer, by certun pkilosophen wko reaelve tlie dif- 
ferent tempersmentft ami <&poMttoiis of mea inte 
liie effect of dunate, that a DatdBnaii mcnt 
necessarily be grave and phlegmatic, fieom the 
animal spirHs being subjected to a dull, dense^ 
and bumid atmo^bere, to whtcb tii^ ace afanoat 
constantly exposed. Thiftdoctriiic k mere tb«ory, 
fike many others espoused by the ineeaioui axAsa 
of < Eoprft dea Loa ^b^ e^tkmceliaymg jmaml 
it contrary to fact, is now pretty Beariy explode(L 
But the Dutch bare been accused of ararice 
and inhumanity. That die middle class of sodety 
are economical and parmionious, is very certam ; 
but their parsimony and economy are, in all pro- 
babiHty, the natural result of industrious habits ni 
trade, and of labour not the most productive of 
profit. Their young men, almost from the period 
of their infancy, are instructed in the pursuits of 
eommerce, and learn at an early age to consider 
the great business of life to be gain, a poiUon oi 
which is laid by every year. 

' Industrious liabits in each bosom reign^ 
And industiy begets a love of g^aia.' 

In a somewhat higher class of Sfe there is a 
general inclination to the prosecution of commer- 
cial pursuits, and indeed in all their undertakings 
they are equally industrious, persevering, ani 
patient, with the labouriag dasses. We require 
no greater proof of the general character of this 
nation for persevering industry, and their uncon- 
querable determination to overcome diffrcultieSy 
than their successful exertions in braving and 
conquering the waves of the ocean — than the fact 
that, without a stone or pebble, they have raised 
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Ihe most Bf^ndicl edifices; without a treetlkif 
have kad the foondstieiw of large dtiea on piiaa 
erf wood; witiioiit a stick of tlnW fit for a shape's 
top-masit, tliey buiit a nafy ^t disputed the seas 
with the most powerfal navy in the world; tiMft 
almost without an sere of arable hmd they sap^iod 
liie markets of luidf of Europe with grain ; that witk 
a country not larger than Yorkshire they went 
able to raise a respectable army, and to take a 
leading part in the polities of Europe ; and it evLght 
to be added that, in all their mercantile transao- 
&ms, the Dutch are remarkable for their p«nii^ 
fuality, integrity, and honour. Their patriotism 
or love of country has always been a predominant 
ftature in the Dntch dmiacter ; in whatever part 
of the world a Dutchman may be placed, the 
word Vaderland bears a charm and is never heard 
without exciting a sensation of jdeasure in his 
mind. 

But then they are accnsed of being cruel and 
inhuman ; and with what jus^e, as a nation, they 
can be so accused, it would not be so easy to show. 
The numerous charitable institutions of Holland, 
more particulariy of Amsterdam, many of which 
are entirely supported at the expense of indi- 
Tiduals, should sdone be sufficient to disprove such 
an imputation. There is a little trait connected 
with one of these institutions, which shows them 
not only a humane but kind-hearted people. The 
hospital for the reception of the old and indigent 
of both sexes, on the quay of the Amstel, is con* 
trived admirably for the comfort and convenience 
of the aged and infirm. The building is three 
hundred and sixty feet kmg by two hundred and 
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tbirty deep. A gallery on each of- the three 
stories runs round the four sides of the square, 
and behind it is a larce garden for the inmates to 
walk in, and enjoy the iresh air. This building 
has a dining-room of one hundred and twenty- 
three feet in length, and an infirmary of the same 
dimensions. The year 1783 was the centennial 
anniversary of its establishment, and on this 
occasion the directors gave a feast to all the pen^- 
aioners, amounting to upwards of six hundred and 
fifty, who were regaled in the most sumptuous 
manner, and the best part of Amsterdam were 
present to witness the joy of the old people on 
this occasion. The Emperor of China therefore 
is not the only humane person who can enjoy the 
gratification of making others happy by hia 
annual feast given to the most aged of his subjects. 
The beneficent society and the charitable and 
disinterested subscribers to the agricultural esta- 
blishment of Frederick's-oord is another proof of 
the active benevolence and humanity which dis- 
tinguish the people of Holland. It is no specu- 
lation founded on the remotest chance of profit, 
but solely on that of relieving the distresses of 
their unfortunate fellow- subjects. Of this small 
canton or district (wliich oord signifies) Mr. 
Jacob, the Comptroller of Com Returns, has col- 
lected a detailed and most interesting account from 
the published reports of its progress and condition. 
This benevolent institution, whose object is to 
lessen the burden of pauperism and improve the 
moral habits of the juvenile portion of it, is 
indebted for its origin and its successful progress 
to the intelligence, the zeal and indefatigable 
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benevolence of General Van den Bosch. This 
officer, when in Java, purchased an estate and 
made the pursuit of agriculture his study. A 
Chinese mandarin with a number of emigrants 
from that country settled by chance near him. 
The General soon observed that, with all his 
labour and care, the crops of his Chinese neigh- 
bour greatly exceeded his own ; he therefore took 
lessons of the mandarin, and such was the sue* 
cessful result, that, when he returned to Europe^ 
lite estate which had cost him twenty-five thousand 
rix-dollars, he sold for one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. 

' The General, on his return to his native country, 
published a little tract on the practicability of 
instituting a general pauper establishment in the 
kingdom of the Netherlands. It happened that 
the good king (for so he may justly be styled) was 
in 1817 occupied with a plan for bringing into 
productive tillage an extensive waste of heath 
land between Maestricht and Breda. The atten* 
tion of his Majesty was drawn to that of the 
General. A society was set on foot at the 
Hague, for the intended experiment, under the 
patronage of the King, of which Prince Frederick; 
his second son, was nominated president for life» 
Twenty thousand individuals became members, 
and their contributions amounted to seventy thou^ 
sand florins, or 5,833/. sterling. 

The first operation was to purchase an estate 
near the town of Steenwyk, on the confines of 
Friesland, Overyssel, and Drenthe, consisting of 
about one thousand three hundred English acres^ 
together with two thousand six hundred acres of 
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feath knd^ for which die society paid Ae flam cf 
Uky-MK thanuuid florins, or aboat 4^€66l. The 
jiver Amy or Ju^ wbkk nma thrai^ it, was made 
aavigahle far boats into tie Zn^rdor Zee. Buiiilr 
mgrn £[» fifty-two fionilies, to ooasast of six to 
d^ht indiYidiials each, a stocefaonse, a sehooi, and 
a qpiimii^ house, weie speedily evsofced. 

All Ihrae opeiatioes were oonnneiioed eariy im 
Septemhet, 1818, and ere the 10th of Now^mber 
Uiommgt fifty-two iadigent fnmMes sent by the 
oonmnies eatemd i^pon their new faal»tatian& 
To each ieunily waa gnu^ed seven morgen or fooi^ 
teen acres of land. The whole outfit for each 
fiunaiy, made on a minute esliiiaate, wee one tiiou- 
aand seven hundred floikis, or 141/. ISs^ sterlings 
wfaidi was to be repaid to the society in sixteen 
3Mar8i^ viiile the annual rent, with which ihe colo* 
alsts were to be charged, was settled to be eqpial 
to the inteiestof tiie outfit; and sudi was the 
aneeess of this smali establishment, that, after a 
Sbw years' expezkaice, it was found that the ananal 
«(cess of produce (m&: sabsistence, of each of the 
fifty^wo fiuniUes established at Frederick's-oc»d^ 
amounted to. one bundled giideis or florins,, or 
aL €t. 8d. sleriing. 

Loans were now raked for extendmg the syaii> 
tern, to be advanced by the king in his indivabial 
character^ or by the govemm^it, or by the comsi* 
munes, or charitable corpor^ioas, or by indisok 
duak, each loam limited to five thousand one 
hundred gilders, or 42ii, sterling, the eanct 
outfit of Qaee families: the ackantoge of thus 
grauping them together was, that two of them 
weie to conei^ of lix paupem each, and the 
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tMfA of «ix orpluttS or fiMmdiings, noi under iix 
jean of a^^, willi a Married coupk, or a womaa 
mkhf to take ckovge of tbe daildreii. For every 
tMck mm ike oonlribvlora had tbe privilege of 
acBom^ inrec micb tomliea* 

Saty gviUers were to be paid back yeady to 
ike coBtribirtan, iot tbe nainteftaBoe of e»cb chiid» 
wbidi in die orjAan «id poor-bouses via found to 
co6t nearly double ; and it is v^Knrled that tbeaa 
tvehe panper e do nore tban numiUin theaadi^s. 

The iiist priDciple of tbia aoeiely it^ that me 
eoioiuat ahafl^ evon for the sbostest period, be wh 
CBipioyed ; a»d with tiik view they ase under the 
iKipectioii of the iiSeapenA offieera, who exeroiao 
tfaenr reapedive dutiea with the atrictneaa of nMti»> 
tnry pnciaiQii. Geneial Vub den Boach, «§ aup^ 
nor ^reetac, superintended in person Uie wk^ 
artablislwiHjit. A sub-diveoliHr presided over one 
famdred £Mni&8 ; « quaifter-aaster over twenty- 
isiBr fimifies; a 4Beetion-B»ster over twelve, 
vrfw w«a Tequked to be a practical ' agricuknK 
Bst. ^ ITiiis the whole mechsnisBi/ says Mr. 
Jacob, * xeeembles Uiat of an amy, divided into 
'seetiona,. eonpames, battalions, and Inrigadea.* 
^Hiey am employed in various kinds of labour, aa 
the prepaisatioB of lime fpom shells, nukkig of 
faacka, building dwellings, bams, &c., but 1^ 
greater portion is employed in field laboiur; the 
chief impleoKnts aoe the spade and tbe hoe, at 
which vtey ooaut beeome suHkiently expert 
Every kind of labour is perl^nmed by the pieee, 
nothing by the day. The wonwn are employed 
m spinning and weaving. The amount of their 
esEnings iaregufauly kept, and a cavd given whidi 
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procures at the public store food and other arti- 
cles at fixed prices. The labour with spades of six 
individuals in digging fourteen acres, and repeating 
the operation when required, the sowing, and bar* 
vesting, may be supposed to occupy but a certain 
portion of the fifty-two weeks ; the rest is chiefly 
employed in preparing the composts for manure, 
and on this, in fact, the success of the colony 
almost wholly depends. ' ' 

The subject is a very curious and a very important 
one, as without it poor soils such as sand and heath 
can never be rendered productive, and with it we have 
here incontestible proof that they can. Mr. Jacob 
has collected all the details, and very remarkable 
they are, on this subject ; the practice is precisely 
what General Van den Bosch learnt from his Chi-' 
nese mandarin. The result of the experiment i^ 
that the society obtain rent at about twelve shil- 
lings the morgen, for the seven morgen, house, 
and bam ; they are repaid the cost of the flax and 
yam that has been spun, for the use of the draught 
c'attle, carts, and implements ; for the furniture and' 
clothing ; and for the provisions consumed before 
the first crops were harvested; and the seven' 
morgen of land, which cost them originally less 
than four pounds an acre, will produce a yearly 
rent of more than that sum. If any proof was 
wanting of the complete success of the experiment 
it is this, — ^that by the last statistical return, which 
Mr. Jacob has received, up to 1825, that is to say; 
seven years after the first establishment, the num- 
ber of colonists settled at Frederick's-oord amounted 
to six thousand seven hundred and seventy-eighf 
iiidividuals, including two thousand one hundred 
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and seventy-four orphans and foundlings; and 
since then he tells us considerahle additions have 
been made to the loans and to the numbers ad- 
mitted. 

In the southern provinces similar plans have 
been put in practice. A colony formed at Wor- 
tel, near Antwerp, on a barren heath, in 1822, 
bad, at the end of 1823, one hundred and twenty- 
five farms already in cultivation ; and the society 
bad contracted with the government to maintain 
one thousand mendicants during sixteen years, at 
the rate of thirty-five guilders, not quite 3/. a year, 
most of them beggars and idlers from Brussels. 
The chief director of the establishment is Captain 
Van den Bosch, a brother of the General, whose 
plans he implicitly follows. It is, in fact, to the 
active intelligence, the unshaken firmness, and 
incorruptihle integrity of this humane and disin- 
terested individual that the success of Frederick's- 
pord has been mainly owing. The example is 
spreading fast throughout the kingdom. At 
Bruges, an individual who is possessed of a tract 
of heathland has contracted with Government to 
take a thousand mendicants on the same terms* 
It may be added that every encouragement is given 
to meritorious colonists by indulgences of various 
kinds, and by the distributions of gold, silver, and 
copper medals ; and there is also a graduated 
scale of punishments for offences. No indecent 
or profane words are allowed while at work ; no 
wrangling, quarrelling, or fighting ; the use of 
ardent spirits is forbidden. Places of worship are 
provided for Catholics, Lutherans, and even for 
the Jews. School-houses are built, and regular 
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BHMtera provided ; mad tbe books mmAe me of are 
mefa tint neitker Ca^<^ nor Protestant can obj^d 
to them ; and it is stated tint the picas iDBtractioai 
of the clergy, combined with constant employaient, 
haTe bad a nast beneficial influenoe cm the habita 
of all the panpen, but moae e^Mcklly of the 
yoiager portmi of fehenu Can suck a peopfe, so 
leady to stieidi Ibrth a hand fi>r theidief of po* 
^erty and WKtehednesa be justly aecssed of inha* 
Biamty or of avanoe ? — every hct cnnteadiets tbo 



Mr. Jaeob obscrvas, that ^ it is iiiipossiUe to 
^ Isok at the oondilni of Jbrehad and not to desire 
^ earnestly tiiat sawag phn similar to adiat he has 
^ detailedybatacoBBiiiiodaled to Ihe-stabe of society^ 

* and to tike charaeter of the peasantry of that 

* part of the empiiet eould be tcied.' £aniestlyy 
BO doubt» it is to be desiced, bat it is siao to. be 
feared It mil Teaiein to be desired ; for were ^le 
Irish peasantry even nore plastic than they ace^ 
it may be 4|aesdoiied whether &eir folatile natorea 
ipoald allow tiwoi to siihnit to the neocssary de* 
gree of nsteainti, and dv ii^ular and orderl]f 
faabit8>of life» which have insured the socoess of the 
Frederick's-ocMd estabtishment. Besides, it may 
be apprehended that there are too many mia- 
chievous disturbers of the public peace in that vmt* 
hi^y ieland ready to counteract a plan whicb 
they would descrihe as an infiiB^eDBeiiton Uie civil 
tights of the peopb ; mod under sach impedimenta, 
and such materials to work upon, no manag^n 
woukL be £ouBd^ vniess anoed with miJitary ai^^io-* 
sty, to u n d e rt ak e the disectiDn with any hope of 
kxmging it to a sacoessful issue. 



That maay individaak ai the Datch natioB hw9 
fonwed thenuBelves unworthy l^e chsncter of hut* 
vanity m thdr eaalerm poMessiens, is but too 
true ; and it is not imfirobable that the luiiavor* 
able irapraasioB may hare been caused from what 
has happened in t^ quarter of the world. At 
Ae same time it must be aibnitted that the Duteh 
are not the only people wkBta a reodsBce among 
tiae slaves of the east has open^ed a Outage of 
dk^raoter on&vocable to individuala, but which 
oiigiit not to affect the national chacacter. 

India k unhap[Hly a part of the world to which 
it is not too nsrach to say, individuals are gene* 
sally sent wbk no nskex view or object than to 
sccttiB«late wealth; and ^y go under the im- 
pression, that the sooner tiiey make a fortune, 
and quit the country, the mope agreei^le. Hence 
it has happened, not to the Dutch alone, that, 
dmii^ thet pnooess of aocimHuhtticm, we have 
heard of but too many inatmees where avarice 
JB^ inhumanity hMre not undeservedly stamped 
iHth inimiy the names of individuals. Thus it 
WUB avarice alone that induced the governor of a 
Sttteh fort, to commit the base act of selling to 
tlie enemy ^diich was iavestii^ it the very gaa« 
po«vder by which he was miahled to make its cap* 
tmne ; and the same base passion alone must have 
acUuKted tiuit servant of the English East India 
£ampany, who was aoGused of fitting out a privar- 
lesec imder ^alse colours, to capture a ship belonging 
to his empl<^ers. These mre individual delin* 
quencies not chargeable to the national character. 

As iitde reason is tiisre for accusing the Dutch 
graexaUly with inhumaBity for the atrodaus pro* 
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ceedings of certain individuals on the island of 
Amboyna, which, from the little notice taken of 
them at the time by the government to whom 
those who were the sufferers belonged, it may be 
presumed were much exaggerated; but let them 
be ever so true, have we no parallel atrocities to 
produce, exercised on the Omrahs, and Hajahs, 
and Begums of our Indian empire ? 

If Warren Hastings had been found guilty of all 
the charges laid against him, but of which he was 
proved to be innocent, the character of the English 
nation would not have been impeached, because a 
person sent to India from his native country, when 
a boy, and reared in the midst of depravity, might 
have committed enormities, which would not have 
been endured at home. 

^ But it has been alleged that the cruel and 
cold-blooded character of the Dutch has been 
developed in the assassination of the very men to 
whom of all others the country owed its fame and 
prosperity, such men as the Pensionary De Witt 
and Barneveldt. De Witt it is well known was 
murdered by a set of ruffians of the lowest descrip- 
tion, instigated by the Orange faction ; and Bame<^ 
veldt was executed by the sentence of a mock 
tHal, before judges chosen for the purpose, by the 
same faction. But because we also have had our 
statesmen assassinated, and our legal murders 
perpetrated on the first personage of the realm 
tinder the mockery of a trial, are we on tliat 
account to be set down as a nation of cruel and 
inhuman assassins ? 

The name of Barneveldt reminds one of a 
noble trait of his widow, befitting a Roman 
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matron. When her son, to avenge his father's 
death, had entered into a conspiracy against the 
government, was tried and condemned, the mother 
.petitioned for his pardon, and on heing asked why 
she had not petitioned for her husband, nobly 
replied, ' I would not ask for my husband's pardon, 
^ because he was innocent and needed no pardon ; 
' I ask for my son's, because he is guilty/ 

Holland, indeed, is not wanting in examples of 
female heroism and self-devotion, nor is Kenau 
Hasselaar the only heroine who gained distinction, 
when the inhuman Spaniards laid siege to Leyden 
and Haarlem. 

We saw too little of female society to form any 
judgment as to the share which the ladies take in 
the amusements of their lords and masters. They 
are understood, however, to make excellent wives, 
and to manage the domestic concerns with fidelity 
and ability ; ' yea,' as an old anonymous writer 
has it, * it is a general observation in this country, 
' that where the women have the direction of the 
' purse and trade, the husbands seldom prove 

* bankrupts, it being the property of a true-bom 

* Holland wife, presently after marriage, to apply 
' herself wholly to her business.' It may also be 
mentioned that instances of infidelity are more 
rare in Holland than in any other nation, indeed 
they can scarcely be said to exist. 

The middling and lower class of females are 
certainly not remarkable for their beauty; but 
their dress is not exactly calculated to set off their 
features to advantage. Among the better classes, 
Parisian fashions have crept in since they have 
had the advantage of a visit from the French court 
in Amsterdam. 
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On the whok we could not agree witk tiw 
wititheticai sammvej of the Dutch character and. 
liieir country, which Sk WUlkun Temple has 
given UBj without a good deal of moctification ; bit 
this might strip his paragraph of much of Ifea 
prettiness. He says *• that it is a country where 

* the earth is hetter than the air, and pr^t DMyre 
^ in request than hon€>fir ; where there is nore 

* sense than wit, naore good-nature than good- 

* humour, and more wealtii than pleasure ; where 

* a man would choose rather to travel than to 

* live ; will find more things to observe tham 

* desire ; and more persons to esteem than love.* 

But we will conclude by adding, thai there are 
Bo people in £urope so well governed as tht 
Dutch, with so little expense, and with so little 
trouble, because they are sober->minded, quiet^ 
industrious, and obedient to the laws ; and because 
they have a King to whom they do but bare 
justice in styling him the * father of his peofde.' 
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PASSAGE UP THE BHI9S. FHOM mUK- 
6UEN TO COLOGNE. 

The bad weather, wliich was lovt jast clearing tip 
this afternoon, had probably detened paasengert 
from embarking on board l^e steamer, which left 
Rotterdam in the morning, as there were not aboTe 
half si dozen on board* We had therefore the pis^ 
mUio7ij or stem cabin, wholly to ourselves ; which 
was so far fortunate, as it was necessary we should 
pass the night in the boat. We left Nnrneguen 
about six in the evening, and about nine reached 
Emmerick, the frontier town, which marks the 
territorial division of the King of the Nether* 
lands and of Rruesia, on the left bonk of the 
Rhine. Here we were stopped about a quarter <^ 
an hour by a visit from the Prusum douaniersi 
who appeared to be military ofikers. They con- 
ducted themselves towards us with the utmost 
politeness, and were satisfied with merely opening 
our trunks, without examining (ht even touching 
any article within them. 

We had not much to regret by passing up this 
lower part of the Rhine by night, as the whole 
country on both sides of the river is a dead flat, or 
nearly so, as far as Dusseldorf ; and even there 
it does not much improve. Low natural banks, 
overgrown with reeds, rushes, and wiUows» not 
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unlike the navigation among the Zealand islands ; 
in some places the view shut out by artificial em- 
bankments; flat meadows of deep green, inter- 
spersed with corn-fields, and here and there a poor 
looking village, make up, where the banks do not 
obstruct, the view, for the greater part, of the 
lower Rhine. In short, the surface on both sides 
differs not much &om that of Holland, having the 
disadvantage of not being enlivened with those 
numerous and neat little painted houses, trim 
gardens, and avenues of trees, which, while they 
adorn, impart an air of cheerfulness and comfort 
to the inhabitants of the latter country, and which 
are here wholly wanting. 

The greater part of the inhabitants who made 
their appearance in and about the villages on the 
banks of the Rhine, were clothed in rags, half 
naked, dirty, and sun-burnt, almost to blackness. 
This was more particularly the case between 
Urdingen and Keirserwerth. Near the latter of 
these places we passed a long straggling village 
on the left bank, called Gilb, covered by, and in 
places concealed behind, an embankment, which 
had a mean and wretched appearance, though, Mr. 
Schroeber * informs us, it possesses great historical 
interest, being once the Gelduba of Tacitus and 
Florus, where Drusus established a bridge across 
the Rhine. There is no vestige at present of. any 
such work. Not only this village, but most of 
those we had passed, wore every mark of extreme 
poverty. The houses mean ; most of them in a 
ruinous condition, and surrounded with filth ; the 

* The author of the best guide for those who visit the 
Banks of the Rhine. 
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women and children, who were the only persons 
seen, were ill* clad and disgustingly dirty, with 
ill-looking, vacant countenances, and as brown 
as Portuguese. At Urdingen the Rhine is crossed 
by a flying bridge. 

Hitherto we had scarcely seen a vessel of any 
description navigating this fine river ; and among 
those few which were here and there lying at 
anchor under its banks, we did not obsierve a single 
one that carried the Dutch flag. It was not clear 
whether this circumstance was owing to any im- 
pediments caused by the discussions carrying on 
with the * Etats Riverains,' in consequence of the 
treaty of Vienna, or merely to the difficulties and 
disadvantages occurring in a river navigation, with 
a current of at least four miles an hour, and in some 
of the contracted parts, five. Even our steamer 
could not make good above five knots in the most 
favourable parts, frequently not above four, and 
sometimes only three, and was obliged to cross 
constantly from one side to the other to catch the 
eddy watei. The recent rains had considerably 
swelled the river, and of course increased the 
strength of the current. 

On approaching Dusseldorf, the first hills are 
seen to make their appearance at a short distance 
behind it. We had heard much of the beauty and 
bustle which might be expected at this German 
city, once famed for its gallery of pictures, but 
that portion of it at least which borders on the river 
showed no symptoms of either ; and as we wcnre 
only to stop naif an hour to take on board some 
passengers, we did not think it wortli our while to 
land. A ruined castle and the tower of a church 
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wHk its ugly spire, blazing witb twebe gMed 
■mis, ivere the only objects that attracted our 
attettCioD. 

From Dttsaeidorf to Nein the river winds in an 
extraordinary manner, on account of its havings 
at some time or other ^ fersakoEi its ancient bed, 
n^idi, however, it b said to hate done in the tsoM 
of the Romans, when it flowed close to the walla 
of Neus, then called Novesium. Thb town 
stands at present at the ^stance of nearly two 
miles inland, so that nothing more of it than the 
lofty tower and the cupola of the dsurch 3t. Quirin 
can be seen from the river. On the top of the 
cnpc^ is a foll'length colossal statue of the saints 
which has a fine appearance even at this distanee; 
It was at Neus that Dmsus is reported to have 
thrown a bridge across the Rlnne ; and it was here 
that, in the year 1813, the allied armies effected 
their first pMsage across the river ; and there ia 
now, at the head of the reach before Neus, a flying 
bridge whose cable is nuKwed at such a great dis« 
tance up the stream^ as to require eleven boats ia 
a line to buoy it up. 

No sooner had we passed the great bend in the 
mer before Neus, than a range of fine blue hills 
showed themselves in the distance, and were seen 
to great advantage through a thin transparent 
ethmal mist, that happened just then to be spread 
over their sides, the exhalationa probably from 
the late rains, which the sun was just then dis^ 
perung. After the eye had been accustomed so 
long, and so completely satiated, with looking on 
the everlasting deep green of the meadowa^ 
swamps, and dykes of Holland, and with the 
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lawft and fndies of the Uiw bniks of the Rhine, it was 
• great relief to survey the gentle acclivity wkicb 
Ifae fiwe of the country now wtft on, eommeneing 
cAose to and ascending front toe hanks of the river. 
The rismg grouads were covered with comfieldsy 
copses^ and yrfantations of wood,, and hacked hy 
IfaoBe distant hiilS) whid& were wearing so enchant 
iogahiie. 

Opposite to the Chateau of BeoEalii, the Rhino 
nukes another extraordinary bend which opens 
•at into one. of the finest readies we had yet seen 
c^ this great livor. This Chateau had all ths 
affpearance of being a good substantial house; 
U was backed by an extensive wood of beech trees^ 
Ihnmgh which several avenoes had either been 
cat, or the trees, as is most probable, had origin 
nally been planted in regular lines to form thrai. 
The groimdB in front and on each side were in a 
Mgh state of cultivation, and numeroiis peasantry 
of bodi sexes employed upon tkeni. At the bot^ 
lorn, or, more correctly peaking, at the upper end 
of the reach stands the ancient town of Zona, 
esKhibiting its two spires rising ont of its two 
towers — the one aqiciare, the other round. Front 
hence all this part of the grand Duchy of Berg, 
as fin: as the eye could take in the country, was 
hacked by a long range of hills, well wooded in 
ports, and chequered with cornfields up to their 
very sommito, so that the view was eminently 
beanti&l. 

On the left bank of the next reach of the Rhine 
is the town of Woringen, from whence the voy«« 
ager obtains the first sight of the ' Seven Moun* 
tains,' rearing their l^ne heads just above the 
zon. M 2 
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Several villages now begin to appear in sue* 
cession along both banks of the river, till we 
approach Rhynkassel, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of which the surface of the country- 
appeared naked and sandy, but the river itseu 
winded into a succession of broad reaches resem- 
bling so many lakes, especially that fine broad 
expanse of water, on the right margin of which 
the town of Wiesdorf is situated. 

Here we first get sight of the city of Cologne, 
with its numerous spires and towers. Presently 
the town of MUhleim appears, situated on the 
right bank at the head of one of the finest 
reaches of the Rhine which we had yet passed. 
At this place, which is supposed to have beea 
the capital of the Ubians, Caesar is said to 
have thrown a wooden bridge across the Rhine, 
In fact, a wooden bridge still exists across 
the river at this place, but it is only a flying 
bridge of the common kind. From this spot 
nothing can be conceived more striking and 
magnificent than the appearance of the city of 
Cologne, at the distance of three or four miles, 
situated at the head of a noble expanse of water, 
bordered by a rich and beautiful country ou 
both of its margins. The ancient town of Deut^ 
with its old Benedictine Abbey is immediately op* 
posite to Cologne ; and fitrther inland on the slope 
of the hills is beautifully situated the once splendid 
chateau of Bensberg, now stripped of all its mag- 
nificence, and converted, as we understood, into a 
hospital for the reception of lunatics. 

We arrived at Cologne at eight o'clock in the 
evening, and took up our quarters at the Rhynberg 
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hotel, which stands on the margin of the river^ 
and immediately before which the 8team*boat 
lands her passengers. 



COLOGNE. 

Cologne, Coin, or as the Germans call it, Keu- 
len, is a fine old city, and at one time one of the 
most wealthy and flourishing cities of Germany. 
It still retains, on the lower part of the town, or 
that which is washed by the river, more evident 
vestiges of Roman remains than any other spot 
perhaps on the banks of the Rhine. In a great 
part of the wall which extends along the river ; — 
in the PfafTenforte Gate, (the Porta Paphia or 
Flaminea of the Romans) on which appear the 
letters CCA. A. which the Antiquarians interpret 
Colonia, Claudia, A^ppina, Augusta; — in the 
Thurms or towers rismg out of this wall ; — in the 
mount on which the ancient church of St. Mary 
stands, still called St. Mary on the Capitol; — 
but above all, in the numerous antiquities that 
have been, and continue to be, dug up, in the 
town and its environs, and which have recently 
been collected and arranged in two rooms of the 
Museum ; — ^in all these we have evidences as strong 
* as proofs from holy writ,' and almost as strong 
as Rome itself can boast, of the ancient Romans 
having had one of their fixed stations at Cologne. 
The numerous busts, the sarcophagi, the stones 
marked with the numbers of the legions stationed 
at this spot, form a most valuable collection for 
the historian, as elucidating the Roman establish- 



ments of their eolmxies in l^at fni of CieniHDt^ 
through mhieh the Bhme flsnn. 

Cologne was without douht the Coloraa Agrip- 
pina. It is said that the Emperor Constantino 
caused a stone bridge to be erected over the 
Rhine at Cologne, anil ^iiat the foundations of the 
piers may still be seen when the water is low ; 
all the gaide->bookB say so and t^ anhdbaiaiitB 
believe it, but no one that we fell in "with wtm 
wtlling to own tkat he had «een «them. W« wfem 
twice at Cologne, but looked m vsm for Aeae 
|nera, which sSter all may probably be nothiBg 
more than a ridge of rod&s, visible ^otxYf m a iem 
state of ihe river. 

Cologne is a laorge dty extending full two milet 
along t& left bank of the Rhine, and abovt a miSi 
inland, somewhat in the form oi a creseent. ft 
is said to contain frcMOi filty ito sixty thousa&d 
inhabxtantB, an estimate which, judgkig fipom the 
extent and large space of gfound unoct^qpiod vdA 
houses within the walls would appear to be ^cag* 
gerated. These open spaces consist -of gardeas 
and vineyards once belonging to the convente, 
from which an indifferent £bd of lUieni^ wine is 
fitill made, being the first place on ascending the 
Rhine where ^ grape is cultivated iar that pur- 
pose. These gardens, with liie public squarei^ 
appear to occupy a considerable portion of the caitf , 
perhaps not less than one third part of it. Besidei^ 
a city crowded with churches, chapels, and eon vents, 
and swarming with young priests and ancient nims, 
Hving in a state of celibacy, is not one in whicdL 
one would look for a dense population. It is stated 
in one of the guide-books that, previous to the 




ooD^tmof &e to«i» by the Fxendi, it oontamed 
mot fever ikxa twdve tfaouBand mendicaata, who 
k»d eiM^hhn psrtjeidar rtatbn, winch, on hk death, 
he kft M» an inheritanee to his chiidreii. TUb 
txibe of beggars, with two tliousaad five husdred 
eedesiastics aad a pvopcnrtioQate nuomber of n\m% 
aaust havse omaposed nearly a thiid part of the 
whole population. 

There are still left beggars Plough, not only 
lieve, hot as we afterwards found, in every town 
mad village we had to pass through, and also on 
the road, where every third or fourth foot- pas* 
Sanger that we encountered, came running up to 
the -ci^rria^, holding his hat to ihe window, or 
ing it into the inade. Many young Germans 
ing finished their edueaticMs, jot served their 
appi^enticeships, and wishing to see the worlds 
inake no eer^siony in asking alms to assist th^tt 
on the rond. This odOTensive and intrusive custom 
is inore frequen^tly practised, and thought less a£g 
by decent and respectable people in appearance, 
in cal^lie countries, tiban in others where thai 
reHgion does not prevail At least it is so on tho 
eondnent, where, in fftct, they are re^mlarly 
instruct in the pntctice of beg^. The^Tiefito 
beg from the people, and the people from one 
another. In every church the brass box is car^ 
ried round with a rattling of its copper pieces to 
attract the attention of the auditory. Other 
boxes are set up with slits in their lids, to receive 
whatever the ^ charitable and the humane ' may 
piease to put into them ; and on particular fete 
days, as we in^essed in Cologne^ the shops ar« 
converted into chapels, and the figures of Chrirt 
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and the Virgin Mary exhibited with open doorsy 
in order to collect money; and decent-looking 
hoys and girls mix among passengers in the 
street, urging them to give money. In the church 
at high mass the old women, who generally com- 
pose two-thirds of the congregation, wiU drop 
their beads and stop in the midst of a prayer to 
ask a stranger for charity. 

The city of Cologne with its churches, chapels, 
^nd convents, and its eighty-three towers and 
thirteen grand gates, which M. Schreiber has 
assigned to it, has certainly a very imposing 
aspect from the river. Some of the churches will 
amply repay the traveller for any spare time he 
may have to bestow on them, particularly that 
unfinished mass of building, called the Dom 
Church, which even in its present state is one of 
the finest monuments of Gothic architecture, and 
if ever it should be finished according to the 
original design, which is not very probable, would 
perhaps be the very finest specimen of this kind 
in all Europe. Looking at it externally, we 
observe over the tops of the houses that are 
clustered round it, a large mass of building, ter- 
minated by a high roof, surrounded by turrets, 
and pinnacles, rising out of the most beautiful 
walls of florid Gothic, richly fluted and fretted, in 
which are numerous wmdows of stupendous height 
and dimensions. 

This, wliich is the only finished part, is the 
choir, and at an immense distance from it, and 
apparently disconnected, the unfinished walls being 
concealed by lofty houses built close up to them, 
is seen a beautiful and magnificent but also unfi* 
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mshecl tower of tbe same rich and florid Gothic, 
risinff to the height of ahout two hundred feet, 
which is very little more apparently than the 
height of the choir. On the summit of this 
tower is an iron crane of very large dimensions, 
which was used for raising the stones ; and as the 
progress of this noble building is said to have been 
put a stop to in 1499, and no attempt made since 
that period to finish it, this crane must have stood 
with its arm suspended in the air, a remarkable 
and conspicuous object, ever since : — ^whether it 
was left by accident after the sca£folding had 
been removed, or by design, which is most pro* 
bable, to impress on the beholder that the intention 
of finishing the building was not abandoned, is 
now useless to enquire ; but we can safely say it is 
very improbable uiat another munificent person* 
age-*to carry it on, out of his private fortune—- 
will, readily be found. It is remarkable enough 
that the name of the architect of this splendid 
building should remain unknown, but the original 
design is ascribed to the Archbishop Engelbert 
de Berg, whose successor commenced it in 1248. 

A sister tower, with a grand entrance between 
the two, is raised only to the height of twenty to 
thirty feet. By the original plan these two 
towers were intended to rise to the stupendous 
height of five hundred feet, which appears to be 
about the length of the nave and choir. 

There is enough of tlie interior to show what 
the arrangements were intended to be. The 
columns that were to support the roofs are all up, 
amounting, as is said, to one hundred. They 
are of an immense size, but at present support 
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nodnngf ihB only CBiiin^ ^^f^*^ & ftwapeaunf 
flooiing ni jilanlai ; and the gnat nase is entifdly 
timt «p. llie senrioe is pedscHed in the ciMiir, 
which is wppeoBched along the hh side aisle, and 
tiMse ase the €iify two parts liiii are Mt fi|>en ; «Bd 
the only fajsiifld part is ibe (dioir, aad the chapek 
which smToand it. The akar Is very fine, hut not 
exactly eorre^paodiDg with the kfiyGotUe style of 
the wmdows, colmmis, and xoo£ It is a Gasaam 
tnnple of an ootagcm fonn, wilh eight lomo 
cofanoiis. On one side of it b the figure oi the 
Vkgin Mary with her dnld, and St Peter with 
Us keys on the other, two tolerably good statma 
in white narlde. In the ohoir ase two ttnnfas «f 
two Archlnshops of Cologne, Antony and Adolr^ 
phus SehanenbouFg, surmounted witk two ^gwraa 
of wJute marble whidi iq]qBeared to he well ex»^ 
ented. By the side of the oohNnns are figures «f 
the apostles. 

Behind the dioir is tlie slniae of the tiiree kin^ 
or magi, said to have been temored from MifaHa 
to Cologne in the year 1170, by the £iii|peroff 
Frederic I.^ smuamed Barbarmsa. Their namea 
are Ifelchior^ Gaspar, and Baltharar. The three 
skulls, which are all that remain of them, aie saiiil 
to have had crowns of gold ornamented with all 
manner of precious sicmes, which w&te lost or stoksi 
when these highly esteemed relicts were earned 
off, in 1794, by the gra»d chapters of Cologne^ 
who fled with them to Aremberg, to escape the 
rapacity of the French. "Oiey were returned iii 
1804, but, as the Swiss €i the chttrch told «s« m 
a very different state from that in which they 
were sent away; and he hinted, wiat was not 



BeeeiBary, tint Aef ineve now o^ jMMle cr mUma^ 
kutnvatiiig At tbe «nne time that tbe Ftoii^ bad 



aldbea liie real Met, tlwiigb in point of hc^ tiMf^ 
weise never withk leaA of the FvencL On l^m 
tfomt of die Bkrine k the IJoAkMrni^ inacdptioQ, 

' Corpora sanctorum neubnrt liie teraa Ifagonun, 
' £x his «iUatum ailul Mfc alihive locatum.' 

73ie meaniBgof m^iieh may perhaps he mystical, 
«Bd whieh none^of iw weie ajudoua to duoovec 

T^e next chureh we vkited was that of St. Peter, 
in which there is nothing remarkabJe either as to 
the airohitectuie or •decoraticm. Above the grand 
ahac, heweyec, is a picture of Rubens, which la 
eanaidered to rank-among his best ; though neither 
the subject nor the mode in wyoh it is txeated ii 
cakwlated to give pleasure, but very much the 
eontrary, to <e9Qcite a painful sensatbn. It is the 
caueifijuon of St Peter with the head downwardsy 
and the eseeutioners straining their muscles and 
^storting their features in hoisting him up. Tbe 
French carried it off and placed it in the museum 
of Fimia, but wef e obliged to restore it At the end 
ofOiewai^ 

The picture was painted expressly for thia 
church, being that in which the artist was chria- 
t»ked. Sir .Joshua Beynolds speaks highly as ta 
the oolourii^ and the light and shade of the draw* 
lag of the head and body of St Peter, but finds 
iaidt with all the rest ; ' many parts,' he says, *' of 
^ this picture are so feebly drawn, and with so 

* tame a pencil, that I cannot help suspecting that 

* Rubins died before he had completed it, and that 

* it was finished by some of his scholars/ 

lit was one of the actist's last works, and his 
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affection for it was so great, that he says it was 
the best he ever painted ; and no doubt if any 
one of his scholars had been as simple and honest 
as Gil Bias, Rubens, like the Archbishop of Gre- 
nada, would have told him he was a blockhead and 
sent him about his business. 

In St. Martin's we observed the large square 
pillars surmounted, above the arcade, with hand- 
some Ionic columns, having their capitals gilt. 
The upper part of the nave and the choir are of 
light Gothic, and the latter receives its light from 
a handsome dome. In this church, and, indeed, 
in almost all others, we observed from two to six 
large tubs or earthen vases, in which were planted 
handsome oleanders in full blossom. 

St. Mary's is a fine old church, standing on a 
hill, to which we ascended by a flight of steps. On 
this hill it is supposed, as we have already observed, 
that the Roman capitol stood. There was no 
want of pictures in the choir, and on the side walls, 
but as we only saw it during service, and the 
church was full, we could not distingmsh what the 
subjects were, or who were the artists. The church 
of the Apostles is a plain building, standing at the 
head of the largest of the five or six squares of the 
town. This square is planted round with trees, 
which afford a shady walk, and the centre is sufB« 
dently large to allow of a parade, on which they 
mount guard every morning, and is capable of 
admitting from three to four thousand soldiers to 
be manoeuvred. The number of troops in Cologne 
was said to amount to about two thousand four 
hundred, who looked remarkably smart with their 
white belts over their blue uniforms turned back 
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with red, and closely buttoned up to the throat. 
The Prussian officers, not only here, but in all 
the garrison toyvns, mix much in society, generally 
dine. .at. the tables d'hdte, and are much respected 
as a body of well-behaved, gentlemanly men. 
« ' From the. churches we paid a visit to the Stad- 
huis, or hotel de ville, which is a very curious 
old edifice. Tlie portico consists of a double 
arcade of heavy Gotnic arches, with Ionic columns 
of marble between them. On the entablature 
between the two tiers of arches are six long inscrip- 
tions, much defaced, and not easily legible on this 
account, al& well as from their height. One of 
them we could make out to be in the Latin lan- 
guage, and inscribed apparently to one of the 
Caesars. It related to something which concerned 
the Ubii ; perhaps a brief history of the coloniza- 
tion of these people, who emigrated from the 
eastern or German side of the Rhine, and settled 
at Cologne under Claudius Caesar, who, in com-* 

?liment to his wife, called it Cohnia Agrippina* 
n the centre frieze, between the two tiers of 
columns, is a has relief representing, apparently, 
Hercules strangling the lion. 

Observing near this spot a great concourse of 
people entering the doors of an old building in 
the same enclosure, we found that it contained a 
collection of paintings and Roman antiquities ; ii| 
short, that it was a museum recently established. 
It consisted of six or seven rooms, the walls of 
which were well covered with a very extensive col-r 
lection of pictures, mostly by old masters of the 
German school, many of them as far back as the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and confined 
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tDBaereiifiubjeets; hoif tallies^ aosdf otiier 
iBcred persenages, whk the gdieeA civele, or glory^ 
as it is csdled, reviid their heaiv. There went 
besides a great eolleetion of eid portraits, aRcl « 
few mockra pietHres ; bol there was then bo eatan 
logoe, wmd from the genen^ asliqiaty o^ the* p»kit-> 
hkgBy it probably would be no easf raaHer to sre^ 
pare one. There was one pictare among othem 
Aal seemed to attract more attention than th* 
test. It was not a perfomaanee in the Ter^ isK 
Ihney of padnting, but stiil very old, perhaps, at 
least two hundred years. T^ subject was 1^ 
Resvmrectien of the Dead. It abounded with per^ 
Bonages, created by the most whimsical and ese^ 
trava^nt imaginaticm. These who were doomed 
fo be passed to the left were nrged on by the oddest 
looking devils tj^at ever appeared on eanTass: 
some Hke Nick Bottom, with asses' heads ; others 
with monkeyV faces, and large claws to their feel 
and hands; some pouncing on their victims by 
Ae hair of the head, as they were ascending fmm 
tiie tombs, and dragging thera away, while others 
were thrusting them forward by pitehforkSi Old 
fat-bellied gentlemen and well-dressed young ladies 
appeared to b&objects of peculiar attention to these 
lofemal gentry. In the foreground was a handsosM^ 
young lady, whom an angel had got hold €>f by 
one hand, and an ugly devil by the other, ea<^ 
striving who shouM carry off the prize. There 
was neither name nor date to this, nor, indeed, to 
any of these old and singular performances. Inf 
the room b^ow was a very considerable colledaoa 
of Roman antiquities, inscriptions, busts, saMXH 
ffhagi, hCy which had been dug out of the ground! 
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and tbe fofind«iioii» d c^d mtHn ; Vnt ibef were 
»ot ammged,. nor any Gsfesilogiie of tliera. pB&. 



The streets of CdofDeaie insobada state, dtoi 
ti^y would appear nal to hare been paved for a 
eentory; andwhat iseqmittybadY tkeyareseldoiiiy 
if ever, swept,, or in any way cleaned. In the 
kfwer or meet ancient part of ihe town, along the 
bank of the river, where thestieets are ezeeedingiy 
narrow and the houses loftj, the filth mahes them 
ahnost impatsabtev and the stench highly ofien» 
sive* The only scouring they get is from the 
totrents of rain fidlmg tiom kmg spouts, which 
afanoet every house hiui projecting from the roof 
in the shape of dragons^ snakes, saadi dolphins. 

It may be doubted whether if the fifiy or six^ 
thousand bottles of eau de Cologne, supposed to 
he manufactured here amiually, were sprinkled 
Qiver these streets, tiiey would be thereby rendered 
sweet: periiaps, indeed, the libation would only 
asake them more offensive ; for it happened to ua^ 
iriien crossing in a steam-l»Dat (from Ostend), that 
a i^ower of rain drove bdow some ninety or a 
hundred passengers, whose wet cloaks and coats^ 
with the heat from the engines and the smell ci 
fried oil, caused so moist, musty, and fetid an 
atmosphere, that the steward thought he could not 
do better, by way of correcting it, than to sprinkle 
a couple of bottles of eau de Cologne ; but this in* 
creased instead of abating ^ nuisance, and made 
file stench intolerable. 

Cologne has been called ' the dirty focos of 
^ decaying Catholicism ' — ' the dirtiest and most 
* gloomy city of its sise in Europe/ and * the 
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* people as motley and miserable as the buildhigs.' 
Tias is somewhat overcharged ; for, in the higher 
part of the town, the streets are much wider and in 
better order,' and as the Sunday we spent at Co- 
logne was a fl^te day of some kind or other, we 
observed all the streets in that neighbourhood 
thickly strewed with oak leaves, from baskets car- 
ried by several hundred boys and girls, who had 
been attending divine service at St. Peter^s church* 
In the same streets, also, we observed before the 
open windows and doors of several houses, small 
altars with Christ on the cross, and the Virgin 
decorated with flowers, and coloured glass beads* 
the object of which was to coUect a few cents 
or grossen from the poor ignorant people, who 
are no doubt but too early caught by such trum* 
pery. 

We could not but remark that we never saw 
the churches so well attended in the whole course 
of OUT tour as those of Cologne : that immense 
building the Dom church was so crowded at the 
evening service, that it was almost impossible to 
squeeze in, but the attraction was a popular 
preacher, an elderly man, who was very energetic 
and animated ; but it did not appear to us that 
either his enunciation or liis action had any pre- 
tence to be considered as graceful. 

At high mass on the Sunday morning, both at 
St. Peter's and St. Mary's, which we attended, the 
ffreat majority of the audience consisted of females. 
In the forenoon the ordinary occupations seemed 
to be followed as on other days, and I found 
no difficulty in getting money at the bankers to 
enable us to proceed the following morning. 
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Though tbey still enumerate not fewer than 
thirty churches and chapels, and a full proportion 
of priests, there is perhaps less superstition here 
than in most catholic communities. Everybody, 
however, has heard of St. Ursula and her eleveu 
thousand virgins, whose bones are collected and 
stowed away in her chapel; but we had no 
curiosity to visit this congregation of human relics 
-^the plunder probably of all the churchyards in 
Cologne. 

In the evening the bridge of boats, that con* 
Beets Cologne with the small town of Deutz, 
directly opposite to it, was crowded with well 
dressed people of both sexes, this being, it seems, 
the favourite promenade in the summer evenings^ 
A small toll of about a halfjpenny is exacted at the 
entrance every time that a person passes. The 
company is not often disturbed by the opening of 
a passage to let vessels through, the trade appa- 
rently not being very active. Vessels lie on both 
mdes the bridge, but mostly above it ; their num- 
ber might be from twenty to thirty, mostly of the 
long narrow class peculiar to the Rhine, and the 
lading appeared chiefly to be coals. 

Cologne was once famous for its manufactures 
of cloth, but the wise magistrates of this city had 
the folly, on some riotous conduct of the weavers, 
to cause near two thousand looms to be burnt, the 
consequence of which was that the owners of them 
quitted the city, and carried on their trade in 
others, where a wiser policy existed. They also 
in the year 1616, in a fit of religious animosity, 
expelled every Protestant from Cologne, though 

N 
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libe peraoDs of tliis cnmwmnity were the heat iknd 
most industrious of their aiiizaBis. 

They hsLV^ still some tiii^g immufaGto^s laf 
cottons, of a coarse kind, and sika, of knit «tock^ 
ings, caps and gloves, c^ snuff, from cme of whtcik 
establishments we observed iu)t less than foinr or 
£ve hundred men retimung from their daily labouoL 
The manufiusture of eau de Cologne empLoys a 
considerable iiumber of persons, and is saMl ^ 
produce a revenue of three to four hundred thoi^- 
aand francs. That brown pigment knovni to 
artists under the nsaneof hunut Undier^u: Cologne 
leanh, is prepared hm from a species of ear% 
coal dug out of the mountains betsKoen Coblentx 
^sad Cologne. 
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FflOM COLOGNE TO COBLENTZ. 

Havtno Batisfied our curiosity as to all that 
Cdogne was likely to alford for our informatioa 
or amuftement, we hired a calecke and pair to take 
«B as far as Frankfort, from whence it had come 
Ite day before with a party. Our agreement was 
l^at we «^ould stop at sudi places on the route 
as we might think fit, but not to exceed for the 
whole journey three days ; and for this journey, 
which is at least one hundred and ten miles, we 
were to pay fifty-six florins, or 4/. 139. Ad. steiiing, 
a sum that will not be dec^med extravagant for the 
eonveyance of se^ven persons and their baggage. 
This caleehe is the kind of carriage most commonly 
kk use along the BMne, and indeed all over the 
Netherlands ; it is not quite so commodious as the 
Dutc^ char-a-banc, but we. contrived without in* 
convenience to stow six in the inside, all our 
baggage, part of which was placed in a large 
rotmd basket under the seat of the driver, and the 
trunks were strapped on b^nd. The servant 
took his seat along with the driver. 

On liie 16th, at eight in the morning, we left 
Cologne, and arrived at Bonn about ten; the 
Hitermediate country well cultivated, but the sui^su^e 
rather flat, and devoid of much interest. Hie 
]iS9s on our right and those beyond 1^ lUoae 
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on the left had now receded to a considerable 
distance. 

It happened to be market-day at Bonn, and the 
square in which it was held exhibited a novel 
and curious appearance in the assembled groups. 
In the centre of this square and down the whole 
length were about two hundred women drawn up 
in a long line of two deep, each having a clean 
white handkerchief neatly folded round the head» 
The chief articles of sale, which were carefully 
arranged in the middle space between the two 
lines, were greens and fruit of various kinds^ 
bread, butter, and eggs. There was no noise nor 
tumult, and we could not but contrast the order 
and decorum that were here observed with what is 
usually seen in an English market, more especially 
in such a one as Covent Garden, where it would 
be no easy matter to oblige two hundred women 
to keep silence. 

In tne centre of the market-place is a pyramid 
and fountain, and the town-house stands at the 
bead of the square. It is supposed tliat the 
Boman General Drusus Germanicus threw a bridge 
over the Rhine at Bonn, but, in returning by 
water, we could not see any vestige of it. The 
neighbourhood of Bonn, however, is full of Roman 
antiquities, and many private collections of them 
are said to have been made there. 

This city has recently revived one of those 
German Universities, where young men, like the 
polytechniques of Paris, fancy themselves to know 
more than their teachers, laugh at religion, set at 
defiance all authority, behave with insolence to 
their fellow-citizens, lose all sense of decency. 
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and muddle away their time in drinking beer and 
smoking tobacco. They are, in fact, the fruitful 
nurseries of immorality, sedition, and licentious- 
ness. That of Bonn perhaps may be said to be 
as yet in a state of youthful innocence ; and it was 
probably under this idea, and the influence of 
Buch names as those of Niebuhr and Schleigel 
that had induced several English families to take 
up a residence at Bonn, for the benefit of their 
children's education, mostly however, as we under* 
stood, for the instruction of the female part in 
music, which is here much cultivated. The cele- 
brated Beethoven and also Salmon received their 
musical education at Bonn. The population is 
estimated at about ten thousand, and a consider- 
able portion is occupied in the manufacture of 
cottons and coarse cloths, alum and snuff. 
- About four miles beyond Bonn, and close to the 
side of the road, is an ancient stone-cross called 
the Hockkreuz, or the High Cross, erected by 
'some archbishop, whose name it is not materisd 
to recollect, in 1330. A little beyond it is a 
mountain, on which is seen an old ruined castle 
rearing its jagged, crumbling top out of the 
thickets that surround its base. It is supposed to 
be the remains of an ancient castle of the Romans. 
At the foot of the mountain, which is called Godes- 
berg, is the village of the same name, to which a 
road turns off to the right, a little beyond the 
cross. Near this village is a mineral spring called 
Draitsch, in the neighbourhood of which great 
pains were taken, a few years ago, to establish it 
as a regular watering-place, but it does not seem 
to have met with much success. 
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The range of hflls from Godesber^ aore seen to 
continue as &t as that of Bolandsec, whose steep 
ude descends to the very brink of the Rhine ; and^ 
on the opposite side of the zirer, the base of die 
* castled crag of Drakenfels,' the first or northern* 
most of the Siebenbergen, or Seven Mountains^ 
comes down close to the water's ei^e^ in defiance 
as it were of its opposite neighbour. These two 
mountains of Rolandsec and Drakenfei« form the 
grand portal or entrance into a deep, dark, and 
gloomy ravine, through which the ccHitracted 
Rhine is seen to force its volume of water with an 
accelerated current 

On the summit of Drakenfels, which on the 
side next the river appears to terminate in a point 
at the height of one thousand eight hundred feet, 
are the ruins of an ancient castle ; and just on the 
edge of the precipice stands an obelisk, scarcely 
perceptible on account of the height, which the 
French are said to have made use of as a tele-* 
graph. To the eye it appears to be the loftiest of 
file seven mountains, whose bases, as they recede 
from the river, form a crescent or amphitheatre in 
front of the Rhine, which here again opens out 
into a broad sheet of water enclosed so completely 
as to wear the appearance of a fine lake, surrounded 
by the most pleasing and picturesque mountain 
Acenery, whose margins are skirted with small vil- 
lages and the spires of churches rising, as it were^ 
out of the trees. 

Being now no longer hemmed in between the 
dark and glowing sides of the narrow portal or 
defile, its tranquil and, expansive surface is inter* 
rupted only by two beautiful islands, the larger of 
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whieh is called Rolandsweith, or Nonnenwerth, 
the Island of the Nuns, ao named from a celebrated 
convent erected on the island. A few of the nuns 
Were still left when the empress Josephine visited 
this spot ; and their situation, and the beauty of 
tile islands, interested so much that humane and 
Idnd-hearfeed woman, that by her influence she 
saved the convent from suppression. The nuns^ 
however, were now all gone, but the convent was 
yet remaining, being converted, at considerable ex- 
pense, into an inn or hotel ; a speculation which, 
it seems, had not answered the expectations of the 
proprietor, who was endeavouring to dispose of 
the whole island, of one hundred and forty or one 
hundred and fifty acres, by lottery, in which, we 
were told, several of our countrymen in passing 
had taken tickets, ^ being so near to England.^ 
Unquestionably the island of Nonnenwerth would 
form one of the most dehghtfiil summer retreats 
that could be desired ; and as to its nearness to 
England, it may not, perhaps, occur to an English- 
man, that the distance ftom London to Nonnen- 
werth is several miles less than from London to 
Edinburgh. But this may easily be seen by plac- 
ing one foot of a pair of compasses on a map of 
Europe, on London, and the other on Edinburgh, 
when Nonnenwerth will be found to fall within the 
circle described by them. It is not surprising^ 
therefore, that English adventurers should start 
for a prize that would give them possession of so 
lovely a i^t. As an inn, it was objectionable on 
account of the trouble of crossing the water, and 
the less likely to succeed, from there being by tho 
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road-side, directly opposite to it, a tolerably good 
and long- established house. 

The nunnery and Rolandsec, so near to each 
other, could not fail to give rise to some romantic 
tale, in a country where romance has always been 
highly cherished; and accordingly Schiller has 
composed a ballad of Roland and his mistress, 
but shifted the scene into Switzerland. Tradition 
says that Roland, the nephew of Charlemagne, 
caused the present ruined castle of Rolandsec to 
be built, in order to be near his mistress, who had 
become a nun at the convent of Nonnenwerth. 

Legends of this kind, whether founded or not, 
impart an additional interest to the romantic scenery 
of this and other parts of the Rhine ; and they are 
so abundant, that almost every one of the nume- 
rous old castles has its legend of dragons and 
devils overcome, and ravished virgins released, by 
monks and Christian knights. 

The other little island contiguous to Nonnen- 
werth is called Grafenwerth, which, with the former, 
divide the Rhine into three parts, forming three 
rapid streams; and these being somewhat dan* 
gerous, are called by the boatmen ^ God's help/ 

The boatmen of the Rhine, in fact, require 'help, 
even where there is little or no danger ; they are 
the most clumsy and inexpert watermen, in the 
management of small craft, that can well be ima* 
gined. In a common boat there are generally 
two men ; one at the head with a wooden rake, 
shaped like those which our scavengers use to rake 
the mud in the streets : with this the man pulls 
the water towards him ; the other on the stem, 
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either with a Bimilar rake, or a flat paddle, pushes 
the water from him; so that, with pushing. and 
pulling, they contrive to move the hoat, clumsily 
and slowly enough, through the water. The larger 
boats are towed generally along' the right bank by 
as many horses as may be necessary. It is not 
* uncommon to observe eight of themi tracking one 
of the larger kind against the stream. In descend- 
ing, they have only to take care that the head be 
^pt down the stream, and the current does the 
rest of the work for them. 

Having passed these islands, we again witness 
the Rhine spreading out into a broad, expansive 
lake, its margins covered with numerous villages, 
those on the right bank being inhabited chiefly by 
men who work the quarries for slate and building 
stones. The level pieces of ground, next to the 
river, are exceedingly well and neatly cultivated 
with grain and vegetables, interspersed with 
orchards of fruit-trees, apples, pears, cherries, and 
walnuts; and the sloping sides of the hills are 
covered with vineyards; and above these the higher 
parts are clothed with forest-trees or coppice-Wood 
to their very summits. 

Along both shores of this part of the Rhine, 
village after village succeed each other at short 
intervals ; but at the upper end of the present 
reach, where the town of Unkel is situated on the 
right bank, and Oberwinter on the left, the moun- 
tains again begin to close and to put on a more 
rugged and picturesque appearance. As we pro* 
ceed and approach Remagen on the left bank, 
we open out a beautiful verdant mountain, well 
<dothed with forest-trees, named Appolonisberg, 
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whicli, with its iAd Gotiiie chinrdb and eonveni 
etowmog Its sunnnit, affords, when viewed frora 
Ae inn at Remagen, one of the most pleasdiiff 
among the many delightfol scenes with- which tiiis 
magnificent river gratifies the traveller. At RenH^ 
gen we were told that the French, in repairing the 
great road that leads from Cologne to CoblenAv 
in 1801, dug np a great number of Roman anti^ 
quities, such as medals, busts, mile-stones, and 
BAScriptiona, all of which were afterwards sent t^ 
Manheim. 

The moantains in this nmghhourhood are com- 
posed chiefly of black basalt and argillaceous 
ibte, with which almost all the houses of the towns 
and villages in Ihe long defile of the Rhine 3sre 
built and covered in ; and with the former the 
streets are, for the most part, rudely paved. Vines 
are planted along the steep sides of the mountains 
on every little spot, however small, where any 
soil can be obtained. On the top of one of these 
mountains is situated the castle of Reineck, part 
of which appears to have been recently built oa 
the old ruins ; and on the right bank is seen a 
large rugged rock, at the summit of which stands 
the ruins of the castle of Hammerstein, clothed 
with ivy, and almost buried in a thicket. 

The town of Andemach is situated at the foot 
of a frowning mountain on the left bank of tiie 
rhrer, and c^ponte to it, on the right, the moim"* 
tains come down close to the water's edge, forming 
thus a similar narrow portal to that of Rolandsec 
and Drakenfbls, through which the Rhine ru^es 
with great velocity. This ancient town, with its 
massive towers, tunets, and ruined walls, is admi* 
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tably suited to the sovibre scenery that sur^ 
rounds it. Its streets are narrow and ill-paved^ 
ftad the houses gloomy, old, and out of repair. 
There is a fine old archway, supposed to be Ro- 
man, forming the gale of the town on the side 
next to Coblentz, and below it, in a line towards 
the river, are the ruins of an extensive palace or 
castle, supposed to have been built by tne Goths 
soon after the expulsion of the Romans. Near the 
entrance of the town we observed an immense 
quantity of millstones, laid on the bank of the 
river, ready for embarkation : they are the produce 
of these basaltic mountains, and in great request 
all over Europe ;' numbers of which were brought 
to England, till a Hmilar kind were discovered 
albout Stirling in Scotland, which are said to be of 
a quality equally good. 

Here too we observed large quantities of the 
tufia-stone formed into square bricks, which, when 
mixed with lime, is one of the best cements, and 
hardens like a rock. It is known here by the 
name of Wass. 

A c<»i8iderable trade in both these articles is 
carried on with Holland, but more particularly 
in the latter, which is considered as the best 
cement they can make use of for the stone-woiit 
of their dykes and embankments. Here we saw^ 
for the first time, one of those rafts of wood which 
travellers have represented of such wonderful di- 
mensions and construction. This, however, had 
nothing very remarkable in its size, or the manner 
in which.ii was put tc»gether. The length might 
be six bundled feet, and it had six small wooden 
cottages erected in diibreat parts of its surface^ 
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and apparently from twenty to tliirty persons to 
manage it. It boie no sort of comparison with 
those whicli we are told the Chinese are in the 
habit of sending down their rivers, with whole vil- 
lages and all sorts of domestic animals upon them, 

Affcer clearing the narrow pass of Andemach, 
the neat town of Neuweid, with its little blue 
slated roofs and white chimneys, appears at a 
distance on the opposite side of the river, the very 
picture 'of neatness and uniformity. It is little 
more than a hundred years, since this place was 
established as a town by one of the opulent family 
of Weid, and, subsequently, was greatly enlarged 
by prbice Alexander of Neuweid, who made it 
publicly known, that industrious persons of all 
religious sects, whether Protestants, Catholics, or 
Jews, who might wish to reside here, would have 
full liberty of public worship according to their 
own forms or doctrine. Among others, a frater- 
nity of Hernhuters or Moravians settled at this 
spot ; and people from almost every country in 
Europe, and of every persuasion, live peaceably to- 
gether, and manu^tures of almost every kind are 
established on a small scale at Neuweid. • 

A little further on, we passed the small village 
of Weisser-thurm, the white tower, a building 
apparently of no very remote antiquity, which 
stands near the end of the village. Close to this 
spot, on the right of the road, just above an or- 
chard, an obelisk has been erected to the memory 
of General Hoche, with this simple inscription 

' The aimy of the Sombre and Mense^ 

* To its Ccimnaiider in Chie^ 

< Hoche.' 
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The French under this ffeneral croBsed iho 
Bhine at this place two or three times — ^the last 
on the 18th of April, 1797, immediately opposite 
to this village. An island in the middle of the 
Bhine, of which he first, took possession, gave great 
£Eu;ility in accomplishing the passage. It is also 
at this very spot that Csesar is supposed to have 
crossed the Rhine. 

Beyond this island, the river is again seen to 
Bpread out its waters, and the hills on the lefl bank 
to recede, leaving between them and the Rhine a 
well-cultivated v^ey or plain, over which are scat- 
tered numerous villas, with extensive gardens and 
pleasure-grounds, with fruit-trees in tiie greatest 
abundance ; and the road passes over this descrip- 
tion of country at such a distance from the river as 
to conceal it from the sight ; and it is only again 
approached on arriving at a large stone bridge 
thrown across the river Moselle, and whose t^te* 
du-pont, at the opposite end, is the wall and gate of 
Coblentz. On the lefk of the road at a little dis- 
tance from this city, and on the tongue of land 
which separates the Rhine from the Moselle, is^ 
th^ monument erected to the memory of the 
French general Marceau, who, at the age of twenty* 
six, and in the fourth year of the Republic, pe- 
rished near Altenkirchen> by a rifle-ball, while 
attempting to intercept the retreat of Jourdam 
It is a truncated pyramid, on the four faces of 
which are long inscriptions in French, recording 
briefly the history of his military career. ' Qui 
* que tu sois,' says one of them, ' ami ou ennemi 
' de ce jeune h^ros, respecte ses cendres.' They 
were so respected ; for ms funeral was attended by 
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the offioevs of the Ausliiaii m well ts tiie Erench 

' Bnef, brttve, and glonous, was Im ywatg eamer, • 
' His BMomefs wera tsMi liast^ fais fneods audioes ; 

' And fitly may the stxasfiet, lingoii^ here, 
' Pra^ for his galliuit spirit's bright repose.' 

The bones of Hoehe, wliose »oiMiiiient, as before 
mentioned, is at Wiesser-thurm, are said afao to 
he buried here. 

The eity of Coblentz Uktu its name horn the 
{K>Bi!tioa it occupies on the point oi laind, fbnned 
between 1§ie Rhine and the Moselle, — Ckmfiuentia^ 
Its shape is triangular, one aide extending akmg 
the Moselle, the other along the Rhine, and llie 
third side inland stretches between the two rii^enL 
On tlie <^osite side of the Rbane, is the cele- 
brated fortress of E^renbckstein, * the Broad Stone 
of Honour,* which is seen to frown orer l^e fimafl 
town of Thai, at its feet. The ri^^er is here crossed 
by a noble bridge of boats, which eonnects thw 
fortress and town witii CoMentE. The French, 
who destroyed everything they oould not ke^, 
blew up the andent wodks of Ehrenbril8t»n» at 
the truce of Leoben ; and liras tiie poet has tmiy 
c^senred — 

\ Peace destroyed what war could never blight.' 

The ruins of the ancieet castles and tow«», 
mixed with the rugged and shapdess eri^s, are 
said to have given to the cooMnanding meuntam 
^ Ehrenbritstein a grand and imposing appear* 
enee from the opposite qw^ of CoMente, but 
bis Prussian Majesty has thoiigkt it to venew 
the ^Mttfications, according to tiie modern unpio- 
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tftnesque plan of milkaiy works of Ala kirndL 
In faot, &e rugged Buimnit of the rock hat 
been smoothed doim and leveUed, and ia now 
eo(7fived to an immense exient widi bastions an^ 
iiatteriefiw with Eaoaapairls and round towers, which» 
but to look Bi £rQin the opposite bank of the rivec» 
lire enough to make a peaceable man tremble 
Xbese batli^ies, ^we¥er, sti£f and formal as tiiey 
affe, with the i>z^ge of bciats thrown across this 
£liiBe,at one of its noblest reaches, gently flowing 
between its beautiiul banks, the massy sterna 
bridge whieh crosses the Moselle and Ibrms a t^to* 
^-})ont to CoblenlE, «nd the immeruus towers and 
MJres which risQ above the walls -and buildings of 
that city, compose ,one of the mpst magnificent 
views that the imagination can conceive, when 
seen, as we had the opportwiity of doing on our 
return, from the middle of the Rhine about half a 
mile above the bridge of boats. Coblentz, how- 
ever, is the last place that a peaceable man would 
choose to dwell in. Strongly fortified on every 
aide, it would probably stand the siege of an 
enemy for many months ; and if at last got pos- 
session of, the tremendous fortress of Ehrenbrit- 
stein, if opposed to the invaders, as would most 
likely be the case, would speedily batter down the 
city of Coblentz with its cannon, and with destruc- 
tive shells lay it in ashes. 

The distance from Cologne to Coblentz is 
about fifty-two miles, which we accomplished in 
eleven hours, with the same pair of horses that, 
as already observed, liad arrived at Cologne only 
the evening before, from Frankfort. The day 
was closing in when we entered the town ; and as 
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we left it early the foUowing morning, we saw^ 
Imt little of its interior. Our hotel was the Drie^ 
Switzers, situated on the rampart, close to the 
liver, in the neighbourhood of which everything^ 
seemed to partake of the military character. It 
was the same from our first entry at the t^te-du* 
pont, through all the streets, down to the brink 
of the river — nothing but soldiers, horse and foot, 
were parading the streets, and on leaving we ob« 
served the engineers busily employed in strength* 
ening the old works inland and adding new ones ; 
so anxious does his Prussian Majesty appear to 
make any hostile passage of the Rhme, at thia 
place, next to impossible, or at least not very 
practicable by a coup de main. 



Chapter VIII 

COBLENTZ TO FRANCKFORT, AND BACK 
TO AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

On the morning of the 19th we proceeded from 
Coblentz through a pleasant country, but without 
liny strongly marked features; the villages and 
scattered houses mostly surrounded by vineyards 
and orchards ; the mountains receding on both 
sides of the Rhine, more tame than those below 
Coblentz, and well clothed to their summits with 
dense woods. At the distance of three miles the 
river Lahn falls into the Rhine, on the right bank, 
and forms a jutting peninsular point, on which 
stands the small town of Neider-lahn- stein, and 
near it, on the summit of a rock, the ruins of the 
old castle of Lahneck, beneath which is the walled 
town of Ober-lahn-stein. 

On proceeding along the left bank, we pass 
through the small town . of Rhense. The Rhine 
here is of great breadth, and takes an immense 
sweep to the left, and in the deep bend is seen the 
village of Neiderspey, after which, on turning 
again to the right, we have the villages of Mittel- 
spey and Peterspey, situated in the midst of rich 
meadows and orchards, above which, on the rising 
^ grounds, are extensive vineyards ; while the oppo- 
site mountains on the right bank are wild and 
lagged ; the villages at their feet mean in appear* 
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ance ; the few inhabitants who showed themselves 
wearing, in their dress and appearance, the marks 
of ffreat poverty. At Boppart the Rhine resumes 
Its former direction. 

Boppart is a very curious old town, built on the 
ruins of ancient forts and palaces, erected in the 
days of the Romans and the Pranks. Some old 
convents have been converted into more useful 
purposes than their original intent, — ^manufactories 
of doth and cotton. The churdi is «.pp«i«nj0f 
not less ancient tir curious in its Gotlac stmetuiey 
and its octagonid i^oires, than the -oonvests. Ttm 
houses appear to be buih mostly of wooden beuns^ 
arranged in various direclions, asd tlie spaces 
between them fi&ed up with lalh and day; ikn 
streets are narrow ; and as die second and jxppe^ 
stories project beyond the ground story, the oppo^ 
site neighbours might almost shake hands out of 
their gable ends. The wood-work is ffenerafiy 
painted bhek, «iid tomethnes carv«d aiil twisted 
mto a variety of shapes. It is almost unneeessary 
to add^ that the streets are ill-paved, and miseraUy 
dirty ; but this is not peculiar to Boppart, being 
the common characteristic <^ every Catholic town 
along the banks of the Rhine. Indeed it may he 
mentioned, as a general observaltioii, that akhoiJ^h 
the road which skirts the left bank of the Rhine 
from Coblentz to Bingen is one of the most level 
and beautiful, perhaps, m all Europe, the moraeat 
It comes within the verge ef a town or tillage, il 
seems to be infected with the preraSfcieg mdbdy^ 
and ceases to deserve aixy commendalaoii. 

This fine road is, by eommon accord, aserilMNi 
to the labourof the Fi«neh lonry wi»)e it heli 
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f& mduu aa of tke cooBtiy. But, as may be ool* 
fected from liie aceowtts of tmve^en prior to th^ 
Frencb RerolvtkNi, it was ahways a good moim* 
tna-ioad^ but Ikbfe, as aU sudi reads so situated 
nCyto be cut up by ibe torrents. But the Freucb 
CBgineers, by bbuling liie basaltic racks, level- 
tt^ down tbe ine^vdiiaes, and forasiBg aidied 
aespos fot the awottea lotreiits to pass under 
Ibe road iastesd of fmwpmg across, as hereto- 
facet when they swept ako at the sMse tune a 
yostion of it into i£& Rhiiie, have sow made 
It » most perfect, lev^ macadaaeuaed road, oa 
winch neither hoJe nor mt is to be se^i. The 
■wteriafa are admirable; aad, as is the practice 
wi^ OS, we see th^m hese also prepared by break* 
mg; and laying them in heaps by the roadside* 
leaidy to be laid on wherever they may be required. 
It generally winds close along the edges of the 
pteci][Htous and naked basakie mountain, but some* 
tiases approaches the very verge of Uie Rhine ; 
asid here the traveller is protected by a fence of 
posts and rails. 

From Boppart to Salzig the mountains recede 
ham. the river, and the intermediate space is com- 
posed of aseadows, neat cottages surrounded with 
gndens and orchards, m whidi are pUmied innu- 
merable ^antities of cheny-trees, while walnut 
and a9h«4rees, minted together, mao^tle up the 
Sftdes of the momitains and the xavines to their 
ipery snsmiita. The Bid»e here assumes the 
appeacaaee of a vast lake, on the oppodte or right 
baak of which are the nuns of &e two castiesi 
osaaHy ealied the Two Brothers, of Liebenstein 
aad StexaliBk, oonoemiiig whom there is a legend* 

o 2 
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ary love tale, which, hy a little ingenuity and 
dramatic tact, might be made acceptable to a 
modern audience at one of the minor theatres. 

We now approach a very romantic part of the 
river, and perceive at a distance the extensive 
mips of Reinfels, and the ancient town of St. 
Goar, situated immediately below them. From 
this part of the road is opened out one of the most 
wild and rugged views of mountain scenery that 
had yet appeared ; the sides of the mountains look- 
ing like two black gigantic walls ; the river, from 
a noble expanse, becoming at once narrow, deep, 
and rapid, and the navigation not by any means 
free from danger. The ruined fortress of Reinfels 
is pleasingly picturesque, and the most imposing of 
any of the ruined castles we had yet seen. It is 
also the most accessible from the side of the 
river; a fine sloping road, bordered by walnut- 
trees, leading to it from the town ; but perfectly 
inaccessible on that side which fronts the river, 
and on that also which faces the north, where 
the hill terminates almost perpendicularly in a 
deep ravine, down which flows a small clear 
stream, that, in the lower part of its course, turns 
several mills. On the side of the sloping road 
which leads up to the ruins, and facing the river, 
is a wall of several hundred yards in length, loop- 
holed the whole way ; and on the approach from 
the land or western side, the fortress is covered 
with bastions and redoubts of modern construction, 
and the whole place seems to be casemated and 
undermined. At the foot of the hill is a long 
range of building, built by the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel to serve as a barrack for his troops. This 
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strong casUe of Reinfels surrendered to the French 
during the revolutionary war, at the first summons, 
and was afterwards blown up by them. The view 
of the ruins from a small plantation, which forms 
one of the promenades at the northern end of the 
town, and close to the Hotel de Rhin, is very 
beautiful; and we here met with some young 
English ladies, busily employing their pencils 
upon it. This view has often been taken, and a 
print of it may be seen in Colonel Batty's 
* Scenery on the Rhine.' The finely wooded 
mountain on which the castle stands ; the road 
winding at its foot ; the Rhine exhibiting at this 
place a fine expansive lake, closed by mountains 
luxuriantly covered with wood, and on one of 
which is perched a ruined castle, present a picture 
to the eye of the observer that cannot be looked 
upon without rapture and admiration. 

The town of St. Goar, like all those we have, 
yet seen on the banks of this noble river, has but 
little to recommend it. The houses are mostly, 
like those of Boppart, in a wretched state of ruin, 
built of wood and clay, and the upper parts of 
them overhanging a narrow street, dirty and ill* 
paved ; and we observed that the interior of many 
of them, which had the doors open, was equally 
dirty, and almost wholly destitute of furniture. 
The few inhabitants we saw were mostly women ^ 
ragged and squalid, — ^their yellow faces, black 
hair^ and coloured napkins tied round their heads, 
gave them very much the appearance of the lowest 
class of Malays, as we see them in prints, or the 
lowest among the gypsy tribes. 

That the part of the town we saw was inhabited 
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by Cathoyct, we eoukt Imtc little doubl, horn tSkskc 
evident state of fiitk and degradation ; but a iV»- 
testant chmcli, of coBaideiaUe fiae, was pohrted 
out to oa ; and a ragged i^ow, wko had litesalij 
but balf a pair of breeehee, and a torn shirt, 8e»> 
jug us attempt to enter it, ealkd oat, ' PtoteataHiC 
BO good, — no go Aeie/ Wifthost being kiAn- 
enced by any ilMberal feelii^ towavda the Cactlio*> 
lies as a body, it is impossible to siaa one's efcm 
against the pernicious effects which ^s Tel%ia« 
evidently has among its votaries €i the lower 
dasses^ It is well known to all who have viaitecl 
those parts of Enrope, where these is a mixed 
population of Ptolestants and Cathdics^ liiat tbe 
followers of eaeh among ike common people, wko 
have to labour for thek subsistence, are not difficaiil 
to be pointed oot by the appearanee of their dress 
and their dw^lings. The iaant is nnquestioBaUy 
so ; and the conclasion is^ that there must be some- 
thing, connected with ^ir religious duties, or 
wi^ the influence which the pvie^hood is known 
lo exercise over their minds, or both, to proihicc 
^ects so unfaToorable to industrious habits, cleaao 
liness, and comfcnrt 

We had here a specimen of the laadoEiess of the 
men, which, being the c<mimoii practice in ail 
^at part of the Prmsian donmiioos through which 
>we passed, had frequently attracted our notice. 
Hie toll-bar is a long pole, tuniing on a swivel, 
between two posts fix^ in the ground, on the side 
of the road opposite to the tcdl-house, and is 
weighed down by a heavy stone fixed on the 
shorter end, so as to keep it always open in the 
day-time. It is invariably painted blue and yellow, 



i» a spiral l»e, like oiur bai^t^ poAe* The dii?er 
Bevec Ihidks «f paasing one of these toU-bais 
ivithoiU stuping, m he would otheiwke be liable 
to a penalty. The coUector, however, will razelj 
lake the txovble to eome out of the house to re* 
«me the toU» but pi^ out of the window a littU 
ftne^ at the emd of a long stick, lor the mooey; 
aad if a ticket be necessary^ he retuma it ia a slit 
at the end oi the ssose stkk. 

On the opposite aide oi Ae river is another 
amall town eaMed Goarhauaen, directly over whioh 
ia aeen the okl caatle of Katz, or, as it is some« 
tones called, NekdEatzmelleabogen. Mr. Schrieber 
,aaya» this caatle saluted Napoleon one day, which 
brightened hia hoxse, and he gave immediate oidera 
tor its demolitioa. 

It is at the loot of this Kataherg that tl^e rugged 
«nd gloomy GOBtracti«a of the river commenoeai 
of which we have just spoken. On entering the 
Irvine, the firat object uat attracts the notice of 
the passenger is a naked mass of black rock^ sia- 
gularly curious, whose strata a}^ar to have been 
thrown v^ and disrupted, and the great basaltic 
tablets and colunms piled on each other in hideoua 
disorder. This is the celebrated Lurleyberg, or 
l^^peating mountain, so called from an echo whichi 
in certain positions, is said to repeat a voice or 
noise four or five times. This circumstance, to- 
fiether with the turbulent Rhine taking a sudden 
tmm and foaming round its base, have given rise 
to a legend ten times told, . and in ten different 
ways, si^bout a water-nymph and a prince palatine^ 
whkh every traveller ha^s up in a way that he 
auppoaea may be most palatable to his readers. 
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This Ondine is said by some to have been mis* 
cbievous, and that she used to chann the boatmen 
with her syren voice, and thus contrived to drsLVt 
them into the whirlpool close to the rock. 

We now approach Oberwesel, on the left bank, 
an old and impoverished town, with a remarkably 
fine Gothic church. ' Near the entrance of the 
town is a chapel, which, we are told by the guide^ 
books, was erected as a monument to the memory 
of a boy named Werner, who had been stolen 
ftom his parents by the Jews, and murdered by 
them ; — why, it is not said, — but the event is sup- 
posed to have happened in the year 1287. ' ' 

The position of this town amid lofty and rugged 
mountains, and abounding with shattered towers 
and crumbling walls inclosing it, and in which 
are the remains often or twelve of the former still 
standing, and the distant fine scenery, viewed over 
the silvery surface of the Rhine, give to Oberwesel 
a more romantic character than almost any other 
spot. 

A little beyond Oberwesel is the ruined castle 
of Schoenberg, perched on the summit of a lofty 
and picturesque rock, once the property of the 
family of that name, some of the descendants of , 

whom are still in England, but write their name 
Schomberg. They pretend to trace their origin 
back to the time of Charlemagne, when the name 
was Belmont, which was afterwards translated into 
Schoenberg. The castle is said to have taken its 
name from seven sisters, of great beauty, who, 
from their prudery, were transformed into severi ^ 

rocks, the points of which are said to be seeii \ 

when the river is low, and which still bear the 
name of the Seven Sisters. 
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Another ruined castle is now visible on a lofty 

peak called Stahleck; and in the midst of the 

Khine stands the castle of Pfalz, built on a rock^ 

to which, we are gravely told, the counts of the 

Palatinate were accustomed to send their wives to 

1)6 brought to bed. From its subterranean, or 

rather subaquean dungeons and dark chambers, 

the supposition is more probable, that it was a 

place to take away the life of, rather than give 

birth to, human beings, — * la bastille du Pala* 

tinat,' as a French traveller more justly calls it; 

a convenient gaol for state prisoners, and equally 

convenient for its master to watch and plunder the 

passengers on the Rhine, instead of its levying, as 

it now serves, a lawful toll. 

' Opposite to this insulated castle, which is still 

in good repair, and on the right bank, is the 

town of Kaub, immediately under the ruined 

castle of Gutenfels, situated on the peak of a 

lofty rock. Kaub is celebrated by the passage 

of the army of Marshal Blucher across the Rhine 

at this spot, on the 1st of January, 1814. A little 

farther on, and on the left bank, stands the old 

town of Bacharach, situated at the foot of one of 

the loftiest points of the range of mountains^ 

which is, nevertheless, covered with forest-trees to 

the very summit. Above the town, and on the 

side of the hill, is a ruined old church or chapel^ 

dedicated to a saint of the name of Werner, built 

6f red sandstone, and one of the finest specimens 

6f florid Gothic architecture that we had seen on 

the banks of the Rhine. This chapel was dedi* 

cated to the boy, whom we have mentioned as 

being murdered by the Jews, and whose body 
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ioaledi^aiBiltliestveiiaiaft far m Bsdianwit;- 
• miracle tbat was ki^iy deaerang of beang 
namorated ^ a ckapeL 

Backnach is a poor town, and in a naare dil»» 
fidatod state than anj ve had jet patted tlHraui^ 
Antiyiariei toeai to haie made out tiie tamces of 
a Roman ^acampment^ lomd tke entrenckBBtMt 
•f wMdi the waUa of Bachamch were afitefwairds 
tailt ; and aa a proof that it waa celdbtrtod £or its 
wiaet m olden time, the name, the^rtay, it demod 
from Baedkif^ra ; and in tnpport of tiie eijBa»- 
logy we aie tM that, near to the tosriik or smafl 
iriand oppotke the town» when a long ^boitghft 
has prmiled, & horge stone appears in the mldat 
of the riyer, on which the Romans aaer^eed im 
Ae deity, for haying granted tbem dry weedier 
and a fimitfiBl vintage. The a^pearaiice of ihm 
fodc, it it said^ it s^ joy&tty haiiedon the tame 
Jtccount 

The hootes, as osuai^ almost meet each o&er 
at the top ; the streets^ of course, am dai^ and 
d^y, and extreme poverty seesas to be Ike hit of 
the majority of tfae inhabitanlB. Here,, indeed, 
the Rhme b so ek>sely honmed in by steep mouBH 
tains, as to admit of no other produoe trnm what 
^ft vineyards affiyrd, which may, perhaps, account 
isa the Bmnans having ccmsidered Bacchns as the 
presiding deity of the ptaee. In fact, tiie priiH 
£ipal part of die fi)od of the people, through the 
whole of the hmg ravine from Boppart to Bacha- 
racb, and as liar as Bingen, must be hrougbt to 
them from a dkUnce, as, from the scarcity of land, 
.wine and fruit are the cmly articles capable of 
being cultivated; and how the vineysxds whick 
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^ive &eie wet cmei poonihiy pigr die khovr of cdll- 
'valioii it qoile a mystorj. Theze i» acnodj « 
-pttl^ofliatfsa acre many one cwHiiwHt. apace ; 
mostly, Boi lialf a nmL Eveiy 1M& AplJawJ 
^ii|K>t, bowcwer smali, tkai poMfwri the kait aoil, 
«— eray little orevke iws iwem the Baked noka, — li 
(Cboked «p wi^ TiiieB ; m maasy pkeea die vnie is 
^pfamled m a basket, nidi adrei^itioiis aofl, and 
•m^ m tke lodky fragwwiiits by tke aide of tlw 
liiiL The eaie and the laJboar bcatowedy ftkoogk 
not toflsoflsie, is ODBStaiU ; end the distanoe is Ire** 
q w cm tly several nflea wiiidi the poor odthrakor has 
to go from his habitation to his Tiiieyaid,r-Hve 
tibe^ lader say ien^ for diey appear le be 
eluefty womeB, who boar but very httle lesem* 
Mance to those fair and sylph-like dsasads, with 
which painters are in the habit of peopling their 
^ineyasds, whos assembled to gatha: the purple 
grape. A jacket and petticoat, — a dirtjr hand* 
iBerduef tied round the head^ — the legs and fieel 
toaked, — the lieatures dark^ dull, and unneaniDg-, 
— ^Enmish the ferue pietiire oi a female laboorer 
«f A Rhenidi Tineyaod ; and Uiia was so gencasaliy 
Ae prevailing feature of the picture, in tSk places 
^here the c£aef produce was wine, that we maj, 
admost with eertamty, come to the oondDsion, that 
Ae culture of the vine is an indication of the 
poverty of those who perform^ the manual iaboar, 
boweyer pEofital|le it may be to the large pro- 
prietor. 

From Baeharaeh to Bingen, and from thence 
to Meats, or Mayence, the channel of the Rhine 
changes from the direction of north and south to 
that of east and west, in consequence of which 
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die vineyards are chiefly confined to the right bank 
facing uie south ; and it is here that the vineyards 
of Aunanshausen, Ehrenfels, Rudesheim, Geiseo- 
heim, and Johannisberg, occur in succession. 

Between Asmanshausen and Ehrenfels, the 
steep sides of the mountain, to the height of at 
least a thousand feet, are covered with vines, 
growing entirely on terraces, one rising above 
another to the very summit, the earth on which is 
kept up by well-built stone walls, of five to eight 
feet in height ; yet many of these terraces are not 
twice the breadth of the height of the walls that 
support them. Nearly opposite Bingen, and 
about Ehrenfels, we counted not less than twenty- 
two of these terraces, rising one above the other. 
It is remarkable enough that these fine walls, 
facing the south, are left naked, though they ap- 
pear to be so admirably calculated for the vines 
to be led against their sides, and thereby not 
only to yield a larger crop of grapes, but to hasten 
their maturity; but this may, perhaps, be the 
very reason why they should not be so trained, 
as the vintage would fall at unequal times ; or, as 
the walls are purposely built loose and without 
mortar, that the water may the more readily be 
drained o£F, such draining might probably injure 
the vine if trained against them ; or, which is still 
more probable, the lack of soil would not admit 
of training the vines without injuring the stand- 
ards in the terraces. 

In proceeding from Bacharach, we first meet 
with the old ruined castle of Furstenburg, then 
Sounck, then Bauzberg, and after that Falken* 
berg. This last was under repair, as we were 
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fold, for the residence of one of the young 
princes of Prussia, where his royal highness 
will find himself perched aloft in the air, like 
an eagle on his aerie. The castle literally 
occupies the whole summit of the high pointed 
rock, which it will require some ingenuity to ren- 
der accessible, even. on foot, as the rock is pre- 
cipitous on every side. This extraordinary habi* 
tation may truly be said, like Nick Bottom's 
tragedy, ' to stand on the very pinnacle of its 
foundation.' 

On turning round to Bingerlock, as it is called, 
where the Rhine is more turbulent and more dan- 
gerous even than at its passage round the Lurley- 
berg, we pass the great southern portal of the 
ravine, and behold at once the mountains to dimi- 
nish in height, and to recede to a considerable 
distance from the river ; and the little town of 
Bingen, placed on an eminence amidst an im- 
mense extent of vineyards, opens out standing 
conspicuous in the beautiful landscape which now 
presents itself. The last mountain that closes 
this ravine is thai of Rudesheim, with its ter- 
races of vineyards creeping up its steep sides to 
the number of eighteen or twenty; the summit 
crowned with an old ruin, to which, as a matter 
of course, is attached a traditional legend, in 
which a dragon and a virgin are the chief dra- 
matis personse. 

The romantic portion of the Rhine is that be- 
tween Boppart and Bingen, iu which the several 
.reaches of the river form a constant succession 
of lakes, accompanied by the most enchanting and 
diversified scenery, encircled with a chain of the 
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SMit pietarefqoe nooBtatiit, Mue dothed ^in0K 
noodf others maked, Mack, and downing wikb 
MdESy raanug then- pinmided heads wider everf 
flmfaatir Bhape, and scaroefy dia&Bgwkhable fron 
Ae nnaed nmaiiw of farts aaid caskea, whieii mte 
■OBB cravran^ tliear rvgigod WBiflilli, AenBselvca 
^iriMtped aaf^f had turreto bMn, ia iB » ckc i, y off 
BHMi^ 9xtf wlide ^ MHTow apaeos hetneeo tinr 
fset and the nargiB of the lakes ane sisilBig ym/h 
cvltEfmtkiR, and enlmned unth lowvs and T^fa^|es 
in the midst of vineyards. Here, in shoct, Is 

* A UendiQg of aH beaufies ; stresms snd Mb, 

And chkflwcM flwf, Jwattog atwm ii tcipeUa 

Piam 1^7 but leafy wallsy wfaiece Bain goeatl j dwelUuf 

On deanig the Tanrnie, lioiravec, ti» seoher 
was ta^&gdy chuBged, and the ^e had now feli 
soope to range iwond the yAte^e of ti^ southern^ 
easteni, and v^stem hofisoiis. The sun was jud( 
salting as we left ^e daik and gloomy gidph, and 
in westecn nfa, fakSiag on tibe li^ town of Bin-^ 
gen, and the viae^efaid side of the opposite moua-^ 
tan, affoided a coKtrast efua% striking aaA 
agreeahie. The broad «[pa»si¥e iUikie glistened 
in ike sun- beams, as its am^e volume flowed ma- 
jestkally towards us, iBtemiqpted only by the 
Jfauf-tfarrm, er as travelloB mlerpret it» the 
tower of rate, wkidi is built on a roek in the 
middle of the river, and by dividing the cuvrentg- 
adds to ite Tdodty and the noise of the Bingen* 
lock, wUdi is conndexod to be dangetous to nawi^ 



This corioas tower is too romantacaHy phecd 
to be without its iegend, whicit says H was an 



aamed, becsuse erne Hvltoii, a pnAigvte bisln^ 
wn by divine poissiiBeni %o tomieBted by nte, 
as to be obliged to fly and seek for refiige in lAm 
tomar ; b«t be was punved by tbe vennki, wbo feil 
wptm and devoured bim; a frte wbich be infm 
opOB himself, by ban^ngBlwit v^ a number of poor 

rple during a fiuaine id a bara, and set lire t9 
reproaching tbem as being 'die rats lliat do* 
"Povred the bread of ^ose who had iaboared for tt» 
Tliem can be little doi^ that we «hoiild either 
read ill««ll^-^ttnii, 1lietow«r of ooBtoras or tons, 
or, Mausen-ihurm, the thieving-tower ; at any 
rate the kgoMt woiidd nypenr to mi Fingiiah reader 
a very dkaaisy one, in givrag the mane of mouse 
to a tower celebrated by a feat peifbrmed by 
ratSf if he did net know that the word maus iueans 
rat as well as mouse. 

The endless succession of ancient dilapidated 
castles is generally spdsen of by travellers wift 
a degree of rapture in winch some of us did not 
exad^ partake. The eternal round tower, or stone 
cylinder, wMdi always accompanies, and is always 
left standing anudst, the castellated ruins, and that 
alone sometimes remaining, is the very reverse of 
picturesque. There is besides a moral feeling 
attached to them, that is apt to carry Ihe recoUec* 
lion bads: to those days of feudal tenm'e, when 
murder and robbery were hardly considered aa 
erimes ; and when many an unhappy victim fin* 
crered out a miserable existence in the cells and 
togeora of tlKse ancient rums, which stiR mniun 
as memorials of ^e villainous scenes that have been 
transacted within Ihdr walls. A French writer 
Ibmks. otherwise ; he teHs us how deSghtfal he 
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• 

feels in transporting himself in imagination to 
ihose remote ages of ancient chivalry — those ages, 
as he calls them, of valour and virtue — in imagi,- 
ning himself to be surrounded by those preux 
chevaliers, the protectors of weakness, the defend- 
ers of a sex which in those days knew no other 
ornament but delicacy and gentility. Perhaps he 
would have been nearer the truth if, instead of 
preux chevaliers, he had painted these castles 
to his mind as the retreats of bands of brigands. 
Lord Byron, we suspect, has taken a juster view 
of them. 

\ Beneath these battlemeBts, within those walls 
Power dwelt amidst her passions ; in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 
Doing his evil will, not less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date.* 

As we were here to quit the Rhine, a word or 
two may be added on the general character of this 
interesting river. We frequently find the epithet 
• magnificent ' coupled with the Rhine. To speak 
correctly, it is not sufficiently capacious to justify 
the application of that term ; but to the eye of the 
traveller it possesses charms, abundantly superior 
to those rivers that are so truly magnificent, that 
one shore is frequently invisible from the other. 
The Rhine includes within its banks sublimity and 
beauty, softness and amenity. In gliding down 
the stream the eye embraces all these at a glance, 
and riots in endless variety, — the rugged and 
fantastic forms displayed by naked mountain tops, 
vying in picturesque with some ancient and ruined 
castle — the overhanging forest— the sombre crag 
mingled with the verd&nt vine — ^the neatly culti- 
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Tated plain — ^the clustered town with its turretted 
towers and spires-— -the sequestered village, and the 
lonely cottage — ^the beautiful island, and the con* 
stant succession of new objects, and a new dis« 
position of them^ — ^these are the features ever 
Taried that constitute the beauties, and afford 
that delight, which travellers rarely fail to derive 
from an excursion on or along the banks of the 
Ehine. 

The town of Bingen is situated at the conflu« 
ence of the Nahe with the Rhine, and is approached 
from the north by a stone bridge over the former^ 
said to have been built, or its remaining piers at 
least built, in the tune of Drusus. The situation is 
beautiful, and there was an appearance of industry 
and bustle which we had not witnessed since our 
departure from Amsterdam. A number of vessels 
were lying alongside the quay, and in every street 
were coopers, house-carpenters, and masons, work- 
ing at their several trades ; the first preparing their 
large pipes for the approaching vintage, and the 
others on new houses building, and old ones re-« 
pairing. JSxtensive floats of timber were lying 
along the quay and the shore, and about a dozen 
of those remarkably long and narrow vessels that 
navigate the Rhine were at anchor, having each 
a house on the deck, in which the owner or navi* 
gator with his whole family dwells. We remained 
for the night at the hotel of the White Horse, a 
eood comfortable house, with a little garden by. 
tiie river side, the people civil, and the charges 
remarkably reasonable. There is not much to be 
seen in the town. A ruined old fort or castle neai? 
the upper extremity commands a fine view of the 

p 
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sunrounding country and the RUbiie, wUch keie 
■pleads out to the eastward into a wider expana« 
of water than in any oi its reaches lower down* 
The moond on which this castle stands is supposed 
lo have been the camp of Drueus^bBt being called 
the Klopp, Mr. Scfareiber sopposes it may have 
been the retreat d one of the cktmlien brigcmdi 
of the middle ages, and that its name is derived 
from the Greek — («cX€tti;9). From the mound 
is a splendid view of the Rhyngau^ or district of 
the Rhine, on the opposite side of the nver, 
extending frmn Cassel near the Maine to Lorricfa, 
and comprehending all the fiur-fiuned Tineyarde of 
Asmannshausen, Greisenheun, Rudesheim, Johan* 
Bisberg and Hockheim. 

On the KMNming of the 20tih we pifoceeded on 
cur route, which no longer skirts iiie margm of 
the Rhine, but passes in a direct line iidand, and 
vp a gentle ascent through the midst of hi^ilj 
eultivi^ vineyards, £>r different, in size and luxu- 
riance, from those small patches on the moimtam 
slopes of the great ravine of the Rhine^ We are 
now in the midst of hundreds of acres completely 
covered with them, till, as we adiance up the 
hill towards Neider Ingelheim, the culture begins 
to be varied by a mixture of grain, ckwer, pofta^ 
toes, and vaiious other veg^ablea interspersed 
among the vio^ards. From the summit Issni, 
of the rising country, oa whidi Ingelheim standi^ 
is a magnificent view of the Rhyngan, wnik 
Bndesheim, Geisenheim, Hockheim, and Jc^iaa- 
msberg, and the numerous viUaoes scattered over 
ti&e surface of the couiitry on Urn &rther ade of 
the Rhine. 
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Neider Engelheim was the favourite reBidence 
of Charlemagne, where, it is said, he built a palace 
surrounded by a portico of a hundred columns, 
brought from Rome and Bavenna. We observed 
90Bae nuns, but th^ might have been a church, a 
laistle, or a palace, but looked more like an did 
ham than any of them. On the highest point of 
this elevated comtry, in a small copse on the right 
of the road, stands an obelisk, on the front of which 
is this inscription-*- 

* Honte de CKAAuocAcffn. Tenmne^ ea 1* An. 1. 
d« itignc ^ Napolbon, Emporeur de FmacuUf 
aous SsB auspices de Monsieur Jbam Boh St. 
Andre', Frefet du Department du MontToun^re/ 

On the other three sides are the names of 
[Entrepreneurs, Ingeneurs, &c. The proximity of 
Ingelheim may have suggested to JVL Jean Bon 
St. Andr6 the introduction of the name of Char- 
lemagne, where some have supposed he was bom ; 
and at the same time the implied compliment to 
Buonaparte, to whom and to Julius Csesar this and 
others of his flatterers pretended to find in him 
a paraHeL In restless activity, rapidity of move- 
ment, and unrelenting persecution of those who 
opposed him, Buonaparte might certainly be com;* 
paved with Charlemagne. The enormities of the 
latter, however, were the results of fanaticism, 
those of the former, sheer pride and ambition, of 
which, as Byron says, he wsa the champion and 
the child^ one 



* Whoae gaoM was cmpbes, sad wheee slakes wsnifaiiMi% 
Whose tabk, earth^-whose dice were human bones*' 
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MENTZ, OR MAYENCK 

Having passed Uie summit, we proceed by a gentle 
descent, and a tolerably good road, planted on 
both sides with apple and other fruit-trees, td 
Mentz, or Mayence. This city belongs to the 
territory of the Prince of Hesse Darmstadt ; but 
as the smallness of the contingent furnished by 
this German prince to the confederacy would not 
admit of his placing a sufficient garrison in - this 
important place, it was settled at the Congress of 
Vienna that it should have an Austrian and 
Prussian governor, in alternate years, and be gar- 
risoned by Austrian and Prussian troops in equal 
numbers ; but such rapid changes having been 
found inconvenient, and the garrison composed 
of the two nations not agreeing well together, it 
was afterwards settled that each governor should 
remain three years. The number of troops were 
at this time so considerable, that the whole town 
wore a military appearance. In the streets few 
persons were seen but soldiers. The old palaces, 
hotels, and convents were converted into barracks, 
and the finest houses in the town occupied by the 
Austrian and Prussian officers. With all this, 
Mayence appeared to be one of the dullest towns, 
for its size, that we have met with. We observed 
a little bustle about the quay, along which a con- 
siderable number of shipping were lying; but 
there was much less than might have been ex- 
pected from its commanding situation on the 
Khine, near the confluence of the fine navigable 
river, the Maine, which, in its descent, passes one 
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of the finest, most wealthy, and most commercial 
cities in all Germany. From this river, though it 
joins the Rhine on the opposite side, and some- 
what ahove the town, Maintz, or Mentz, takes its 
name. The ancient name was Moguntiacum. 
Most of the streets are narrow and crooked, par- 
ticidarly those ahout the old cathedral, or Dom 
Church: but a fine open street runs down the 
centre to the very quay; and there are several 
squares and open places, one in particular, in 
which the parade is held. The entrance into the 
town is over draw-bridges, bastions, and all the 
various kinds of defences, and within it are bar- 
racks and guard-rooms in almost every street. 

The fine old Gothic tower, and, indeed, the 
whole of the exterior of the cathedral, built of red 
sandstone, with its fretwork and pinnacles, is a very 
striking object. The tower was once surmounted 
with a spire of wood, eighty feet above the present 
crumbling summit, but was burnt down by lightning. 
It is a remarkable fact, that there is scarcely an 
old church along the Rhine or in the Netherlands, 
that, in some part of its history, has not been con- 
sumed wholly, or in part, by fire. We had some 
difficulty in finding our way into this noble build- 
ing, on account of the mean old houses that are 
clustered round it. The great door was quite 
blocked up by these houses and shops, and paltry 
stalls for the sale of fruit, vegetables^ and other 
trifling matters. In groping our way through a 
dark passage in quest of this door, we might with 
truth say that, like ^ the way that leadeth unto life,' 
the way into this church ' was narrow,' and diffi- 
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cult to find. Owet the door we read the following;' 
Latin couplet, — 

* HiBC qui templa subis, nd oaslum attoUite meixteiny 
Sintque piocul nugae, sit scelus oxnne procul.* 

The interior correspondB in grandeur with the 
exterior ; but when the French Jacobins took 
possession of it, as they did of all the churches 
wherever they went, to convert them into bar* 
racks, hospitals, and magazines for their amues« 
the Cathedral of Mentz was most scandalouidy 
and wantonly abused. The beautiful marble 
tombs were mutilated, the jMctures destroyed, the 
bronze and iron railings torn up ; the ceiling ia 
blackened, obviously by fire, and full of holes, as 
if it had been pierced by shot The Swiss of the 
church, in pointmg out the various mischief c<»b* 
mitted by the French, added, that the peofde of 
Mentz would not be sorry to have them again, as 
they spent a waggon- load c^ money when there. 
This was the only church, however, we had yet 
seen that had not undergone repidr, and been purir 
fied from the defilement and mischief d<Hie by these 
unholy miscreants, and there appeared to be scMne 
feeble attempt making to put uus also into some- 
what better condition ; but whether at the expense 
of the clergy, the inhabitants, or tlie Prince of 
Hesse Darmstadt, we did not enquire. Under the 
monument of one of the archbishops, (diat of 
Albert, Margrave of Brandenburgh,) is a head 
representing Time, with its wings finely scu^ 
tured, by Melchior, who would appear to have had 
in his mind the head of Homer. There is also a 
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hacge bronze faoit^ ridily chased with excellent 
iworkmanship. 

In a small square on the lef^ of the great street, 
wiiich leads to the quay, is a handsome fountain, 
representing the Rhine, under the personification 
of a weil-execnted figure <^ an old man ; and ia 
this square is the public library, and the museum. 
Tlie former we could not see as it was under repair, 
and the books were all displaced and <m the floors 
i3i the rooDiS, but we went through the small 
Cf^lection of pictures, which seneraily speaking 
mre not of the first dass. Among them was 
Christ in the Temple,' by S. Jourdaen — * Christ 
bearing his Cross,' by Otto Venius — ^ A Holy 
Family,' by Hannibal Caracci— a * Saint Francis,' 
by Guercino— * Rubens' second wife and diildren,^ 
by himself ; the animals in this last picture by Sney- 
ders. The old Keep» was a little angry that we 
should have expressed a doubt of the originality 
of this picture. There was also the portrait of 
Apollonia by Dominichino, the Adam and Eve, 
by Albert Durer, or some one of his school, and 
a very pretty picture of the Virgin and Child by 
Alonzo di Grwli, for which the superintendent told 
us an offer <^ six thousand florins had been made 
by a London picture dealer ; and in two rooms 
below was a large coilecticMi of Roman antiquities, 
Tery weU arranged, which were sent chiefly from 
the old palace of Ingelh^m and other places near 
ike Rhine. Among them was a curious slab, on 
which was sculptured the ' 22nd Legion ; ' with 
certain creatures which they are pl^ised to call 
sea-horses on one side, and a bull on the other, 
m the way of supporterSi 
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- At the bottom of this fine street, on the left 
side, and close to the Rhine, stands the ancient 
electoral palace, now made use of as magazines 
for all the goods that arrive here for shipment. 
It consists of two immense wings, of a very sin- 
gular mixture of architecture, partly Grecian and 
partly fanciful, with fluted pilasters and rich 
capitals, the whole of red stone and most elabo- 
rately worked. The other two wings appear to 
have been the offices. The gates of the court- 
yard are locked up at nights, and as far as we 
could learn, there is something of a warehousing 
system, which allows merchandize to be lodged in 
this building till disposed of, and the duties paid. 
From Mayence a noble bridge of fifty-two pon- 
toons or boats crosses the Rhine to Cassel, a 
small fortified town. The Rhine is here not less 
than from seven to eight hundred yards across, and 
widens out to more Uian twice that breadth a little 
higher up, where it receives the waters of the Maine. 

Below the bridge are moored in the river 
sixteen or eighteen water mills, which were all 
busily employed in grinding com. This bridge, 
like those at Coblentz and Cologne, has its 
convex side opposed to the stream, and like them 
also it furnishes a fine broad platform as a prome- 
nade for the inhabitants. There is, however, a 
very pleasant mail at the west end of the town 
planted with trees, extending down the bank of 
the Rhine above a mile, which is frequented for its 
shade in the heat of the day. 

Being so near, not more than from six to seven 
leagues, to Franckfort, we determined at once to 
proceed to that city ; and at the request of our very 
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decent and well-behaved driver, whom we brought 
from Cologne, we consented to go a little out of 
our way to the left of Cassel, to a village of which 
he was a native, in order to change our tired horses. 
These small animals are capable of performing an 
incredible quantity of work ; and all the bait they 
get in the course of a day's journey is once, and 
sometimes twice, a loaf of rye-bread, which they 
immediately devour with great eagerness, how- 
ever tired they may be, and when they would 
refuse eiUier hay or oats. 

. We now ascended a pretty steep hill, on each 
Bide of which were luxuriant and extensive vine- 
yards, the vines so tall as to look from a little 
distance almost like plantations of hops. These 
are the vineyards of Hockheim, and above them, 
on the summit of the hill, stand the village and 
church of the same name. This elevated situation 
commands a most extensive view to the south- 
ward of the whole valley of the Maine, as far as 
Hesse Darmstadt and to the mouth of the river 
where it joins the Rhine, and on the east is the town 
of Wisbaden and the whole range of the Taunus 
mountains, fertile in mineral springs and bathing- 
houses. Wisbaden has recently become a fashion- 
able watering-place, and is frequented by numbers 
of English families. 

, Having passed the hill of Hockheim and 
descended to the level plain, we entered upon an 
open and well-cidtivated country, a great part of 
whose surface had been covered with wheat, now 
all reaped and carried ; a good deal of oats still 
remained uncut, and whole fields of poppy were 
under the sickle, from the prolific heads of which 
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Aej express an oiL Beet and mauig<d>wunel» 
doTer and potatoes, were in great abondance, and 
large patches of hemp and flax intervened, bni 
ray few turnips. There was no appearance of 
neadow or grass land, and it is not easy to coa- 
ceiYe from whenoe the large towns on the Rhine, 
the populous villages in Uie valley of the Maine, 
and the city of Frankfort, derive their supplies of 
beef, mutton, butter, and miUi. Yet they hare 
plenty of aU, though we agreed that we had not 
tasted either good butter or good milk since we 
kft Holland, nor had we observed a single cow all 
the way up the Bhine from Cologne to Mayence; 
The few that are kept must be confined to the 
shed, and hxe very poorly. We observed along 
the road-side, and subsequently along the whole 
of the Netherlands, women wiUi large knives, bent 
like a reaping-hook, cutdng the grass in the 
ditdtes and on the banks, and carrying it off ia 
tacks as food for the cows : and in the vineyards 
of Hockheim they were taking off the prurient 
shoots, and the superabundant leaves, of the vines, 
binding them in little bundles, and sticking then» 
to dry on the tops of the stakes or espaliers to 
which the vines are bound ; and this, we under* 
stood, was meant as wmter food for the cowsu 
Neither did we see any sheep: the system ol 
feeding off the turnips has not been adopted here, 
nor, as we afterwards found, in the Netherlasids ; 
but we observed several very large flocks of fine 
geese, watched by boys, feeding on the stubble^ 
and probdbiy £sttentng for Michaelmas. 
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FRANCKFORT. 



Franckfort maybe called a city of palaces. '^The 
houses of the merchants and the hotels are on a 
magnificent scale. Some that have been recently 
erected on a terrace, along the bank of the Maine, 
are particularly elegant, but not on so large a 
scale as some of the old hotels at which formerly 
ike German princes used to reside, and many of 
wHch are still inhabited bv the plenipotentiaries 
of the states of Germany wno attend the diet. At 
the extremity of the terrace is the new public 
library, a chaste and handsome building, with a 
portico of the Corinthian order, on the entabla- 
ture of which is the following short inscription : 

< Studiis libertati reddita civitas.* 

The library appeased to be well arranged and 
particularly ridi in ancient and modem history* 
It contained a few Roman and Egyptian antiqui- 
ties^ and Bome hieroglyphics of no great value.— 
The view, from this terrace, of the river and ita 
banks, and the stone bridge of fourteen arches^ 
with the shipping lying below it, is livdy and 
animating. The great street called ZeU^ in which 
most of the hotels are situated, is, perhaps, one of 
the finest in Europe. We put up at the Weiden^r 
bnsch, kept by Mr. May, a civil, obliging, and in«» 
Mligent man. The eating and the wines were ex* 
cellent, and the charge reasonable — three franca 
eadi at the table d'hdte and four in private — and 
aoine twenty or tliirty different dishes are generally 
•erved up. It was in vain here, and indeed every- 
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where, when we wished to dine alone, that we en- 
treated to sit down to three or four dishes at most ; 
there seemed to he a feeling that the house would 
think itself disgraced if a complete dinner was not 
served up. The dining-room' of this hotel ap- 
peared, hy pacing, to he one hundred feet hy forty- 
five ; and the numher of hed-rooms in the house 
is ninety-one, most, if not all of them, double 
bedded. Mr. May has a cellar of wines, that few, 
if any, of the London wine-merchants would be 
able to purchase. The Swan, directly opposite, is 
another hotel apparently as large ; but that of 
the Russians, for splendour and magnificence in 
the fitting up and furniture, outdoes all the others. 
One cannot look at those princely buildings, 
many similar to which are to be found in every 
city of Europe, without lamenting the great want 
of taste in all our own public edifices. We seem 
afraid to adopt that which alone can give them the 
appearance of grandeur and solidity — those pro- 
minent lines and deep projections of cornices, 
which, by the play of light and shadow, produce 
an efiect that magnitude alone cannot impart. We 
might give an instance in the costly building of 
the United Service Club, where the poverty of 
taste and appearance is most conspicuous in its 
double tier of double columns, the lower fluted to 
make them appear of smaller dimensions than the 
upper, and their surmounting pediment as bald and 
naked as a county goal or parish workhouse ; to say 
nothing of the little vulgar triangle placed over each 
of its narrow windows, and a balustrade which is 
quite worthy of the other parts of the building. 
We are equally unfortunate in the new churches 
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that have recently been built with the public 
money, most, if not all, of them destitute of taste. 
The Athenaeum is in somewhat better style, but 
still faulty. It has a handsome projecting cornice^ 
a frieze, which exhibits the panathenaica, and 
a well-proportioned balustrade. The windows, 
though too narrow, have their lintels well relieved ; 
but the sooner the lady over the porch takes her 
flight to a more appropriate place, the neighbour* 
ing Palladium, the better. The new public offices 
in Whitehall would have been beautiful, if the 
architect had only condescended to look at the 
basement of the chapel on the opposite side, and 
taken a hint of the advantage to be gained by 
raising his building from the ground. 

In Franckfort everything wears the appearance 
of ease and prosperity ; and none of its forty thou- 
sand inhabitants, that fell under our observation, 
wore the marks of poverty. The whole town is 
surrounded by the most delightful walks, in the 
midst of groves of trees, shrubby plants, and 
flowers, excepting the third side, which is termi- 
nated by a terrace along the river ; and all these 
walks are attended, morning and evening, by large 
groups of well-dressed people of both sexes. The 
security of this free town is no longer trusted to 
redoubts, and ramparts, and glacis ; all of them 
beyond the ditch, which might also be filled up 
and added to them with advantage, are converted 
into extensive gardens, open to all the world* 
Part of the walls and gates, however, are still pre- 
served, and the police of the town is entrusted td 
soldiers raised from among the free citizens, who 
form a kind of burgher guard amounting to three 
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or four bandred men. Neither ProBsian nov 
Austrian troops are to be Been at Franckfcnrt, which 
faaa been restored to its ancient privileges as a free 
eitj. Its little territory does not exceed twentrf 
miles in its largest diameter. In this' free city, 
however, about test thousand Jews are said to be 
lodked up evary night in a particular quarter of 
tiie town iqpeciidly apfHTopriated to this persecHited 



We all regretted the necessity of an immediate 
fetum from a place thai possessed so many sources 
el ratioikal amusement; but we received here a 
piece of inteliigenee that made it necessary we 
should hasten our departure. By this we were 
prevented from visiting the old Dom church, an^ 
the several c<dlections of pii^res and marbles in 
the hands of individuals, and particularly the cele« 
hiated statue of the Ariadne, by Danneker, which 
is spoken of as rivalling anything of a similar icind 
^Kecuted by Canova* 

On returning to Mayence we took places in 
the 0team- vessel, which was to depart next morn- 
ing for C<^ogne, where we arrived about five in 
the evenii^ of the following day» having started 
At six in the m<HnnBg. 

In descoidiBg the Rhine we wore detained one 
liQur at Coblentz, to have the baggage examined, 
which was done by the IVussian douaniers in the 
most gentlemanly manner possible, without the 
smallest expectation of rec^ving anything, whicl^ 
indeed, we were told, if <^ered, they would indig* 
nantly reject 

Nothing can be more d^ightful, in fine weather, 
ihan this passage down the grandest and mosl 
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nniumtic part of ike Rhine ; aead one only regreli 
the great speed at which the steamer desc^ub^ 
which, in the piesent case, could not he leas than 
ten miles an hour. Hence we perceive, in qniek 
SQCcession, the ever-varying features of ike romaib- 
lie and picturesque mountains, at one time appear* 
ing with naked and {nnnacled summits, under every 
fantastic shape, at another clothed with orchards, 
vineyards, and fmrests, and every now and then sa> 
■lounted hy an ancient castle or convent in ruins. 
This great variety of objects keeps the eye and 
the imagination coi^uaUy on the stretch, while 
the margins of the smooth and silvery Rhine, form* 
ing a chain of lakes, exhibit to the view dtieSi 
towns, and villages, interspersed with the varied 
scenery of corn-fields, groves^ and orchards, and 
le&der it impossible to quit the deck for a moment 

In ascending the Rhine by land^ along the fine 
road that skirts its left bank, the traveller has the 
opportunity of vmting these towns, and entering 
into all the detail of inquiry that lekure will allow ; 
but, from the high and overhanging mountain^ 
under which he is conveyed, he is unable to con^ 
prehend within one grasp the whole of the scenery 
around him ; whereas, in gliding down the middla 
oi the river, every object on both sides is fully 
Inrought within the scope oi simultaneoos viaioA 
it is, perhsqia, therefore, the best ]^an for those 
who may visit this delightfol country, to take the 
line which we did ; thai is to say, to ascend bf 
land and descend by water. 

Having hired a caleche at Cologne as fiur as 
Aix4a^hi^lie for six^ fraacs, we left this at 
eleven o'clock in the morning of the 23id ; 
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at BIX in the evening arrived at Juliers, a smaU, 
clean, fortified town, garrisoned by about six 
hundred veteran soldiers of Prussia. Here we 
dined and slept at the Prince Eugene, where we 
had excellent fare, good beds, and the charge 
very reasonable. The road was an ill-paved 
causeway in the middle, for a considerable part of 
the way, and deep sand in other .parts ; and we 
could not help wishing, while jolting and rattling 
over this execrable pavement, that his Prussian 
Majesty would have spared some of his numerous 
soldiers, employed on the fortifications of Coblentz 
and Ehrenbritstein, to mend his roads, being quite 
certain that he would gain more, glory to himself 
and confer a greater benefit on his poor subjects, 
in so doing, than by employing their time and 
labour in preparations for a state of things which 
may eventually involve them and their families in 
misery. 

The next morning we left Juliers and arrived 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in four hours ; the road still 
pretty much the same, and the face of the country 
flat, cold, and uninteresting. A few patches of 
wood appeared here and there, but generally the 
culture of grain prevailed, chiefly oats, among 
which was interspersed a good deal of green 
crops, such as clover, mangel-wurzel, potatoes, 
and a few patches of turnips. Buck-wheat and 
poppy were also common. Within two or three 
miles of Aix-la-Chapelle, the surface of the 
country begins to break into hill and dale, and tQ 
assume somewhat of a picturesque appearance, 
and the approach to the town is by a long con- 
tinued descent. 



Chapter IX. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

l^His ancient town is situated in a valley nearly 
surrounded by hills, tlie most prominent of which 
IS Louisberg on the north, and Salvatersberg in 
the same direction nearly, the latter of which is 
crowned with an ancient church. The pretty 
village of Borcette and its wooded hills are to the 
south. These northern elevations are composed 
Qf friable sandstone and loose sand, among 
which are found different shells and the remains 
of several species of marine productions. It is 
probable that from these hills proceed those 
numerous springs of warm water for which Aix-la- 
Chapelle was once particularly celebrated, and 
from which it derives its Germanic name Aachen^ 
Ae City of Waters, the Civitas Aquenm of the 
Romans. The ' Chapelle ' was added to the name 
Ijy the French from the church or chapel built, or 
supposed to have been built, by Charlemagne, and 
perhaps also to distinguish it from Aix in Pro- 
vence and Aix in Savoy. Whether the Romans^ 
the traces of whom everywhere appear in Europe 
vest of the Rhine, gave it the name oi Aquisgra- 
nvm, which it bears among the writings and 
inscriptions of the middle ages, is not certain; and 
the granum has puzzled the antiquarians not a 
^tle ; but it is thought by some that the placQ 
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was dedicated to ApoHo, one of whose epithets 

was Grannus or Grannius, or, as Virgil has it, 

Grynseus, when speaking of a grove sacred to 

that deity — 

< His tilii Oi3r<UBi nemor&r diesCor origo : 

' Ne quia sit lueuf , quo se plus jactet Apollo.' 

The old walls of the ekf enclose a very con* 
siderahle extent of ground, which is not built upon, 
but laid out in gardens and waHcs. On tiie ovS^ 
side of the walls, the old ditches have been filMI 
up and converted into walks and shrubberies, for 
the use of the inhabitants ^ a practice which of 
late years has become common m many of the^ 
Germanic and Belgic cities, and a very coramenr 
dable one, which may be the means of saving^ 
them from the horrors of a siege in any future- 
wars. The boulevards within the walls, which 
surround the town, have undergone the sune^ 
conversion, and afford a pleasant walk. But the: 
principal promenade appears to be that to the- 
Louisberg, the slope of which descends to the ver]p' 
walls of the town, and a convenient carriage* 
road, as well as a handsome foot-walk, leads up to* 
the summit ; and here there is exhibited a mos^ 
magnificent view round the whole horizon. Oa 
the highest point stands an obelisk which is said 
to have been originally erected by the French,, 
with an inscription in praise of Napoleon, who 
was never in want of flatterers ; but which dke* 
Prussians, at the conclusion oi the war, threw 
down. The King of Prussia, however, ordered i^ 
to be re-erected, generou»ly^ as one of those gen- 
flemen who write * Guides' tells us, on the part of 
his majesty ; but to cause the original inscriptioir 



te W flRMedf wkA wwflieg MAotiluted to fecocd dw 
rapid downfall of that extraordinarj penon, wa» 
Bit Ml vtriy ffemerfms. We could find nothing how- 
0¥ct of tlie kind. The oolnnui, from'lfae iewturetr 
and fiatums ib the itoaea hove evident merka of 
brving heen throim dowv, and set up again, bofc 
the oaly kitenptbn which appeared on cme of its 
iaees coneitts of Uw latatudea and kmgitudea o€ 
oortain plaees at which the Fre»eh had their ata^ 
Ifontr m carvying on ihe rarvey of die eoontry. 

The streeta of the old part oi the town are very 
nourvow, and the bouaes high, aa is usoal in moat 
German towns ; had the architecture full of pictur* 
esmie points and projectionv and singularly inter*- 
cstmg to the painter and the anti<|uazian. It would 
he endlesa to attempt a minute de8criptk>n of the 
imious churches, conY^mts, and other buildings of » 
public nature that meet the eye in strolling through 
the streets, hut there are two edifices on which 
no traveller should omit bestowing his attention* 
The one is the old Hotel de Ville, the other the 
old cathedral or dom charch. The Hotel de 
Ville is in the raaricet-place, conspicuous enough 
by its two towers, one of which, or at least the 
lower part of it, is evidently, and is so recorded^ 
of Roman structure. It is that on the eastern 
extremity, and still retains its Roman name of 
t^ tower of Grannas. The other tower is coeval 
with the body of the building, which bears ik» 
date of 1353. The &^ad& is said to have ono» 
eontatned the statues cm the several emperors that 
were crowned at Aix, but if so, they have wholly 
disappeared ; and witii them time has worn away 

Q 3 
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almost all the prominent decorations that once 
embelHfthed it 

In the centre of the market-place, and before 
this town-hall, is a splendid fountain : the water 
is received into a magnificent vase of bronze^ 
about twice the diameter, so at least we supposed 
it to be, of that which is placed in the conserva- 
tory of Warwick castle ; firom this it is poured 
through the mouths of two dolphins, swimming in 
an inferior bason of stone, enclosed within an iron 
railing, but accessible on two sides to the public. 
The bronze vase, finely sculptured, is supported on 
a pedestal rising out of this basin, and from the 
centre of the vase is another pedestal surmounted 
by a bronze statue of Charlemagne about six feet 
high, holding in one hand a sceptre, and in the 
other the imperial globe surmounted by a cross. 
At a little distance, on each side of the fountain, 
is a large bronze eagle, mounted on a marble 
pedestal. 

This fountain, which has been carefully kept in 
repair from time to time, was erected in 1353, at 
the same time that the Hotel de Vilie was finished, 
and under the auspices of the same burgomaster^ 
whose name appears to have been Charus. 

In the town-hall of this ancient city, two several 
treaties of peace were signed, that of 1668, and 
that of 1748 ; and in the ancient chapel of Charle- 
magne, the ceremony of coronation of many 
emperors has been held. This old catliedral or 
dom church had the honour^ for so it was 
considered, of receiving a visit from Napoleon 
and Josephine; and after their fall in 1818, a 
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Congress of sovereigrns was held in Aix-la-Cha» 
pelle, at which, among other important matters, it 
was determined to withdraw the allied armies 
firom the occupation of France. On this occasion 
the late Sir Thomas Lawrence was commissioned 
by his late majesty George IV. to paint the por- 
traits of the sovereigns of Europe, and other dis- 
tinguished personages there assembled. He had 
a room allotted to him for this purpose in the 
town*hall, which is carefully pointed out to 
strangers, and considered as a great honour that 
was done to the town. 

The dom church or cathedral, or, at least, the cen- 
tral part of it, was built by Charlemagne, under the 
direction of Eginhard, his biographer, in honour of 
Notre Dame. There is a legend concerning its dedi- 
cation by Pope Leo IIL, in 804, the truth of which 
in those days was not called in question, though 
we of later times may be disposed to feel incredu^ 
lous. It is merely this, that three hundred and 
sixty-five bishops, one for every day in the year, 
were summoned to assist at the consecration, but 
as two were wanting to complete that number^ 
their places were supplied by two others, who 
had the complaisance to leave their tombs on so 
solemn an occasion, and returned to their earthly 
abode as soon as the ceremony had been duly 
performed. 

- The ancient part of this remarkable church is 
of an octagonid form, surmounted by a cupola* 
Two corridors, of a more modem date, one above 
the other, of the width of about thirty feet, open 
by a succession of arches into this octagon, which 
they surround) with the exception of one eide^ 



«^peaii^ into tlie Man aodcm dK>ii; vmck ia of 
Ihe iom of a qoadnuigle. firain tiie c«rridocs, 
paiticularly the upper one, or galleiy, kaue as 
many chapels as tha» ace arehaa, coi^ on^ l^eraf^ 
^^peaite its chiqpel. Tbese chapeiB, ho«e¥cr, «io 
okiii more moden), hamg ot difieeait ttnes ^eoK 
«dded by different persoos^ l%e vaullBd ceittiigs 
of the upper corridor ane deeoraled with paartings 
43i scriptural suhieets by an lialiao. of the Mune 
of Bernardino, of clear and fresh eolouKiagt nod 
lb»7 no means ill executed. 

In each arcade of the gallery, and between tbo 
massy ptUara that divide then, nse said to have 
been placed iocir beaatifid anid highly polished 
eolnnms of granite and poifiiyvy^ whaeh, ^xantmg 
other robberies of the chmchea by the Frend^ 
were torn away and soat to Paris; and four only 
of these have be«i vetrnmed. It is -quite unaci- 
oountable that Bhielier, who had certainly urn 
great affection for the French, should not have 
taken care to see the whole of them fient back ao 
the only, though a riendnr, atonenMnt for tlaa 
oacnlegious ovtsage on <me of the most ancient 
nnd interesting odifices perhapa in rasteoce 
^roughout all Christendom. It is pretended, wt 
mulerstood* ikai the rest of ^mmo oolwDna veee 
by some accident &e other dcnudishML 

In the seventh arcade of the upper oonidor is 
placed the ixtgsoi ; and that o^osite to it is occu- 
pied by the chair of Chattemagne, which, faeiag 
nndoubtedly genuine, is an interesting^ relic of 
nntaquity, and of course highiy vidued, as it de^ 
serves to be, by die inhnytants of ^^x. It cott- 
aists of four slabs of whito madble, vudely £s8tenai 
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nbog«4ber by ivoB okaqpft, md i» iMOMided hiy 
«»v^al steps of the Muooe tMilehal. ladeed there 
^oan W ao queitioti a» to iU idenlity with the 
jmH 4I1TOS6 ^o, wliich this nuNiaseh «at« 

The loinb of ChwrlieDMigne^ which is maoB' 
•^fttely «Bider the ceatee of 4he dome of the octa- 
^oft, wee opened m the presence of the £inperor 
Otho IIL The hody» G0¥^Fed with the uisignia 
'of the empire, and decorated with the imperiel 
jsmels, was iemxid seated on ike chah: in question, 
;mid placed on his knees was an lUuminated copy 
of the Go^ek, which is said still to exist. Qtfao 
carried «way the insignia, which were afterwards 
need at the OMPonation of the emperors of Germany ; 
jMid having satisfied his curiosity and his avarice 
4it the same time, dosed up the tomb. After thk^ 
in the year 1165^ Frederic Barbarossa I. caused 
the temb again to be opened, in presence of the 
Jbkhops of Liege and Cologne, who had the body 
iremoved and placed in a magnificent sarcophl^B;ue, 
«m the cov^ of which was engraven the Rape of 
Proserpine, and which ie also eaid still to «!xist{ 
Iwt our inquiries did not tend to confirm the re* 
port. The chair, however, remains, and has been 
used on several occasiona as the undoubted seat 
«f Charl^nagne, and is that on which many of 
ihe emperors of Germany hanw been crewned« 

The Swiss of the church, a shrewd and inteUi^ 
,|pent man, informed us that, when Bonaparte re* 
mained a short time at Aix-la^Chapelle, he, with 
Josephine, paid a visit to the cathedral, attended 
hy the bishop, who, <« opening the wooden case 
4hat contains the chair of Charlemagne, invited 
Napoleon to seal himself on the ehair of the man 
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whom he wished the worid to suppose he resembled 
-—but Napoleon turned away. Whether it was H 
feeling of pride that told him he was superior to 
such a barbarian, and wished to shew the by» 
standers that he did not consider it any honour to 
be thus associated with him, or whether he was 
apprehensive that the bishop might take the advan- 
tage while in it to press for some privilege, which, 
when so seated, he could not well refuse, were 
points that had not been settled by the good people 
of Aachen ; but the latter was probably the real 
cause of his refusal, from the following circurn^ 
stance, for the truth of which the same Swiss who 
attended us vouched of his own personal know* 
ledge. He said that the good bishop, having 
failed with Napoleon, next invited Josephine to 
ascend the steps, which she, with her usual good^ 
nature, immediately condescended to do ; and 
having seated herself on the throne of Charle- 
magne, the cunning prelate took the opportunity 
of preferring a request, which he hoped she would 
condescend to grant. It was a petition, ready 
drawn up, that she would use her good offices 
with Napoleon to present the church with a neif 
organ, to replace the one which the French sol* 
diers had destroyed when they made a barrack of 
the church. She did not hesitate a moment ill 
asking and obtaining the boon ; and the organ 
now in use is, therefore, and very properly, conj- 
sidered as a present of Josephine. > 

When Frederic caused the tomb of Charlemagne 
to be opened, he presented to the cathedral a 
magnificent chandelier of bronze gilt, about thir* 
teen feet in diameter, which is still suspended qv . 
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the large blue slab which coven the vault where 
the remains of Charlemagne are supposed to rest^ 
and on which is engraved this simple inscripf* 
tion :— \ 

Caroh Magno, 

This stone is modem. The tomb of black marble 
which occupied its place was torn away by the 
French soldiers, and destroyed. 

The octagon and its cupola are the only re« 
maining parts of the building which can be con- 
sidered as having been erected in the time of 
Charlemagne ; and even these have undergone 
alterations and repurs at the time when the great 
tower and the choir were added in 1353, in the 
time of OthO) under the direction of Charus, the 
burgomaster, who, as before observed, built the 
town-hall, and the fountain in its front, and who 
added the choir to the church. 
^ This choir, which communicates with the octa- 
gon by one of the lower arcades, is surrounded by 
windows of lofty dimensions. The ceiling is said 
to be one hundred and twenty-four feet high. Its 
walls are decorated with eight pictures on Scrip* 
tural subjects, by Bernardino, and also by seve- 
ral pieces of Gobelin tapestry, the largest of 
which is uncommonly fine ; the figures bold and 
spirited, the colours fresh and brilliant, and the tone 
of colourii^g equal to that of a picture of Rubens : 
the subject is the destruction of Pharaoh and his 
host in the Red Sea. These Gobelins are held in 
such high estimation, and preserved with so much 
^are, that they are only exhibited on each side of 
the high altar on festival days ; but the Sviiss proi- 
^uced them for our inspection 



In tlw dioir, sad hang the alinr, is a wA- 
executed kronie esgle, VMxrated on a yiiidrit«i» 
wUdi waft givea to the cbracfa hf ih& Empent 
Otho III., whose hones are preserved in a «atca*> 
phagus of white BMnUe, imediately under the 
faigh altar. Above tins the statue of the Vif^gm 
liarj is placed, who wears a eramn of ail^rer 
^t, which, it is said, was preseated, as a sacred 
gift, by her unfortunate namesake <^ Scotland. 

The paintii^ in the several chapels of the 
cathedral are not suc^ generaUy as to deserve 
■Mich notke ; but in that of St Michael there is a 
small collection that well demands the attentioa 
of those who visit this chusch : and what stranger^ 
at may be ashed, will fail to do so ? 

The chapel c<mtains a Crucifixion, with several 
odiers in his best style, by Albeit Dnrer ; St. Peter 
and the Ascension by Jourdattf and a dead Christi 
very fine, hut very disagreeaUev as all such sub- 
jects must necessarily be, by Vandyk. This hurt 
picture was rolled up and foilUBately concealed 
£rDm the Fr^eh, who, had it been discovered, 
srould nndottbtedly have stolen it^ as they did the 
heautifiil picture of the Nativity, by RubaM ; they 
are now both retried to th» proper places in 
4his church. Several old German pictures of the 
fifteenth century, among others one of Si Anthony 
trampling the devil under his feet, may be cmasi- 
dered to merit attention. There is also a fine 
iricture of St. Sebastian, and three or four others 
by Diepenbeck, and St Ursula with her eleven 
virgiiM — a moderate number, which she might 
probably have procured, though the heretics are 
sceptical as to the eleven thousand. Our learned 



jSwias had praited hf reading lafidel books, and 
•«MaDeitly auooed w tiwt the whole story was a 
Idnador of aone iVemch author^ he did not re- 
anemher die name, ivfao, on heaiing that eae «f the 
lifgiaa was «aikd M&k, ndalook it Smt MiUe, and 
4(118 at ODoe conv^Aed the eleven into eleven thov* 
aand. ^ Cologne^ hvwevor, they at one time acttt- 
ally shewed Ihe nhdh and bones ^ eleven thonsaiid 
wgin;, 81 tiiey wese pleated to call tlieBiveongre- 
gated na doid>t promisciiotisly ham aoany a chuBci^ 
-ynrd, and mekhodicaily armnged in the chapel of 
the Ursulian convent; and no good Catholic priest 
nr laymen would venture to diqmile so palpable a 
osandboratian of the leg^id* 

Hwang gone mmd the vacioiis ohi^pcb^ and 
nsD^nied «f idle Swiss if there was anythiag nore 
te be ssea, he replied that if we had aay taatete 
fmiita he would desire a priest to shew as a vesy 
iarge and tfdeadid eotiection of these inteiestii^ 
lol^eots ; but nor taste did not lead us that way. 
On ash^ag hin^ however, what sort of relics he 
apoke o^ he said they possessed among other 
things the leal swaddling clothes of Jesus^ a gown 
of the Viigin Mary« some hair of her eyebrowi^ 
the shoes or sandaJs of Joseph^ mth which he 
walked all ^e way into £gypt> and a thousand 
other little cmiositieSy which were only exhibited 
to ike people onee in seven yean^ Ab none oi us 
^ad aay ^^Feat relish iox these sort of ifliipositiona» 
we decliaed Uie attendance of a prieaL 

la the church of St. Peter we saw a rdic of 
another dcscxiptkHi^ — ^le complete body or skele- 
ton of a certain Fiorina, a Saint of course, wr^»ped 
ep insiiEk clothes, and placed at fuU length inn 
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glass case. The head only was visible, and it wait 
a mere skeleton ; the teeth were quite perfect.—* 
if the French had carried off these relics and left 
the pictures, the people of Aix would not have had 
much occasion to complain or lament their loss. 
The priests, however, had a higher notion of their 
value, and hunried them away into the interior of 
Germany, lest they should be deprived for ever of 
-such valuable treasures. The Emperor of Ger* 
many, it is pretended, took tythe for their safe 
keeping, and retained among other things the 
sword of Charlemagne. i 

There are several churches in Aix-la-Chapelle 
besides the cathedral, that, from their antiquity 
and various ornaments, deserve to be visited, par- 
ticularly that of St. Nicholas, which is a spacious and 
beautiful church. At the high altar is a picture 
of the Crucifixion by Diepenbeck ; and there were 
two others which the French had carried away, 
hut were restored and placed at the head of one of 
the side aisles. Diepenbeck was a disciple of 
Vandyk, as well as of Rubens ; and one of these, 
the Descent from the Cross, is a very close re^ 
semblance of Vandyk's style, if it be not actually 
painted by this master. 

Aix*la-Chapelle appears to be a very dull town. 
The baths once so celebrated are nearly deserted, 
Spa, and the neighbouring village of Borcette, 
having drawn away the company, though they too, 
it is said, have given way, of late years, to Wis- 
baden and other baths of Germany. It can boast 
but of little trade and few manufactures ; the chief 
of which are woollen cloths, pins and needles— the 
latter article, when made up into packets^ are 
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marked as Whitechapel needles. The inhabitants 
are neither Dutch, Brabanters nor Germans, but 
a mixture of all three, and speak a language which 
partakes of all and belongs to none. They have 
l^e character of being uncivil to strangers, but in 
our short intercourse we certainly did not find 
them to be so. 



BELGIUM. 

Lbavino Aix-lft-Cliapelle on the morning of the 
25th, it took U8 eight hours to reach Li^ge. The 
road was still paved, but kept in somewhat better 
order than we had found it on the other side of 
Aix. Several tough hills, however, contributed to 
make the journey tedious, though we were amply 
recompensed by viewing at more leisure the diver- 
sified face of the country, broken as it was into 
hill and dale, with now and then a rich and well- 
wooded valley, whose verdant meadows, enclosed 
with hedges, were enlivened with numerous herds 
of beauti&l cattle. 

At the distance of twelve miles from Aix-la- 
Chapelle we came to a small town or rather 
village called Henri-la-Chapelle, the approach 
to which on the summit of a hill is announced by 
a Dutch custom-house, this being the frontier 
station between the Prussian and the Netherlands 
territory. Here our passport was visSedy and we 
were asked if we had any merchandize or other 
articles that required to be declared ? On answer- 
ing in the negative, we were permitted to pass on 
without any examination of our baggage. 



l^m a steep kffl lihe roai winds down into th^ 
valley or plain on which lii^ge stands. This city 
is situated at &e junetioft of the Ourt with the' 
Mease, where their muted streams form a fine 
broad rirer, which flows through the heart of the 
town, and is crossed by a handsome stone bridge, 
of «ix circular arches, three of them being of very 
considerable elevation. A convenient quay for 
commercial purposes extends the whole length oC 
the town, both above and below the bridge ; and 
symptoms of a considerable traffic were apparent, 
from the degree of bustle on the quay in the 
Aipping and landing of goods. 

in the lower part of the town the streets as 
usual are narrow and the houses lofty, not much 
unlike some of the gloomy streets of Paris. Those 
of the upper part, on the side of the hill^ are also 
narrow and inconveniently steep, being ascended 
in many places by flights of steps. There are 
two tolerably spacious squares, in one of which, 
stands the town-hall, and in the other the theatre* 
The latter is a handsome modem building, sur- 
rounded by an arcade ; the former is an imposing, 
old edifice, thoush somewhat heavy, with an 
interior quadrangle containing the public offices 
and reconls, and the several courts for civil and' 
provincial afiairs. The columns supporting the 
arcade are short and thick, having very much of 
^e Moorish character. Under the arcade are 
fittle cells or shops, in which small articles off 
duly use of every description are exposed for sale. 
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From the square of the theatre and running round 
the western side of the town, is a circuiar piece of 
water enclosed by a parapet wall on one side, and 
the walls of houses or gardens on the other. A 
pleasant promenade planted with trees, and appa- 
rently much frequented, is carried along the side 
of this parapet wall ; but the bouses and gardens 
on the opposite side are of a very inferior descrip- 
tion, and are washed by the water, between which 
and their walls there is not even a footpath. The 
water is considerably below the surface of the 
promenade planted with trees, and also of the 
river, which it joins, and from wliich, by means of 
a sluice, fresh water can be let into tlus common 
^ewer, for in point of fact it is neither more nor 
less. The lower parts of the town are intersected 
by branches of tne Meuse, all enclosed by stone 
walls, the houses themselves frequently formuig 
one side of the inclosure, very similar to what 
occurs in the canals of Utrecht ; but those streets, 
of Li^ge have none of the width nor the rows of 
trees that characterize a Dutch town. 
, Lic^ge has long been the principal place in the 
Netherlands for the smelting of iron and for the 
various manufactures of that, and other metals, 
which, of late years, have been greatly extended. 
The hills which enclose the valley of the Meuse 
abound in coal, limestone, and iron, and capital 
pnly is wanting to carry on the works to a very 
great extent. 

• An Englishman of the name of Cockerell haa 
established manufactories of several kinds, more 
particularly for the smelting and working of iron ; 
and in some of them cannon is cast of the largest 



calibre, and steam-engines of the highest power, 
and various other kinds of machinery, are here 
executed. The great bronze lion that surmounts 
the conical mound of earth, recently raised on 
the plain of Waterloo, was cast by Cockerell. 

Commerce and manufactures rarely fail to draw 
in their train the means of promoting the sciences 
and liberal arts. King William, in his abundant 
kindness to his new subjects, has established at 
Li^ge a Royal University for students in theology, 
law, and physic, which the advancing prosperity of 
the place now made it necessary to be enlarged, 
for the better accommodation of the increasing 
number of students ; and there has also been 
recently added to it a botanical garden. Societies 
have also been formed for the encouragement 
of the arts and sciences, belles lettres and general 
literature. In short, everything in and about tlie 
town appeared to us to be in a progressive state 
of improvement. 

: The broad valley in which Ld^ge stands, and 
which widens out above the town on both sides of 
the Meuse, has a peculiarly pleasing aspect. The 
banks on either side of the hver are extended into 
level plains that are terminated by hills skirted 
with vineyards and varied patches of cultivation^ 
having the more elevated parts of their slopes well 
wooded, and enlivened with numerous small villas 
and neat white cottages, situated in the midst of 
gardens. Every inch of the plain is under tillage, 
and among its varied products are large plantar 
tions of hops, the rows of which appeared to be 
closer together, and the poles and plants at least 
one-third taller, on the average height, than we 



aanally find t&eoii in Esglflod^ Tfuj wcs&at tfaa 
lime loaded mtk flowers fonn txqp to hottom, bok 
tfie ciwIecB appeared. Bwre. kioacr and not. so 
Ivgie as tfaoie. gKnezaU|r granraim Kent;* 

We left Li^ on Ik* BMeamg of tke 2€tk» 
•long a •moofthi aad LoveL Tnmnrtain roady some- 
times raawDg dime wajter a mtky UU and equally 
daseto thanargni of the naer, and soowtimcs 
baving a fine cultivated plim faeCwcen^iuh and tkm 
men. Tba killa on haldi sides were findy diwersi- 
fed wkh wood^ and inteiapemed masses of rock^ 

S'.ving a. pietures^OB: appearansai to dm scener^F* 
em buiidiagB, yriih iik cUmnsysy aindiaf^ out 
vohmics of smokev weve seen inr every dhrectionv 
and announcedi the rstf common and extenusa 
afqilies^bioa of steam in thdr several mann&Mtonea; 
and nnmennis railrroads, feom the hills to tks 
nverHiide, and heaps of coalnndibish and slag; 
were the ceEtamt indicationa of active indastry and 
a manufacturing population. 

The enlierpriaing Caakerell faas^tumad* the ancient 
Chateau de Seceignvoace die ArchiepiBeopal palace 
a£ Liege, into an kan foundevy,, whefe,.it wsa. sanl^ 
upwards of two thousand wovlonen were emplofyed^ 
and iron goods maaofiictaired^ horn the largest 
steam-engine to a penknife. Hese,. too^ the good 
King Al^liani) bad contributed m. eonsidemUa 
c^i^ for the eacouaragemeDt of his B&lgie s«ils- 
jectSv by giving them* an opportunity of maUng 
tiiemaelyes acquainted wilk every) bmnck of tfae 
axt A mnmer3r had. alsot been eomreited intia a 
]mp«r*niill^ conatnictedt on the: priaciple of timse 
mveuted som& time: macai in SVance^ aad nmr 
used in Sboftiandr Inp wlidk ahe^a of pspes* a 



■iHe long, if 1ih« rollers ean be made Wge enough 
to rscseife tliavy are eapaUe of being msmjt* 
fictured is one cxmttnoed piece. CoekereU^e 
Mhev is ntd t» Inve been a cottonHipiBMer in 
HancheBtct ; one ci tfaote bold spisiu wbov if it 
fiSB not hinndi^ wna. one of the same Iddney,. th«l 
vnde & boast that he. wouAd conatruct a mnchinet 
into one end of whicbi a piece of cotton wool in* 
•efted shonid eome ont at the otlier end a ruffled 
Akl'f to wfaiek another observed, that this sbtrti 
Ipnthnto one end of a machine of his eentrifaneei 
ehoiild eeoie out a printed BiUe at the otiter, 
IftiiMealoas an these boastings may appeav, such 
m- pK)ee8B wonld not be much more wonderlbl than 
that e3itiaofdimKrf piece el meefaanism^ c<HMtracted 
fcy Babbngey mbiGk nab otAj calcuhiles logarilhmsi 
hat aaranges ike types in the frame ready for 
femftiBg) without iAte possibility of an error* Stteh 
ane the extnioidinary results of the *• maiek of 
faMelleety' iduck does nc^ by any means appeitf to 
bnve yet skdesned its pace; nor will «iy one 
Vnaiure 4h» pndiet whose it ne^l end« 



flUT. 

X&e «Mui naidscaitione of mannftetuidng indostsy 
And aol£rity continued uninterrnptedly as far as the 
lowtt of Siayr at which place a stone bridge of 
acveft avdiee cnMses the Mease.. Opposite this 
Wdge^.a»dp ott the right baaib, is a lofty hill, mk 
the summit oil which formedy stood aki old oaa^i 
end on the foins ol this wan eonatmclsdi^ a rsgalar 
«rmI^ eattensivo foftiiioatlo% ix^inhy, lUk^ tho <Aliif 

B2 
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decayed works of this kind, was undergoing % 
thorough repair, and enlai^ment. Underneath 
the rock and dose to it, that supports this forti^ 
fication, is the old cathedral, a very fine and te^ 
markable specimen of the heavy Gothic ; but it 
is so overpowered by the immense mass of the 
impending rock, and the works on ita summit^ 
as to appear to the eye much more diminutive 
than it actually is. We found but little within it 
deserving of attention, but were amused with a 
pleasing set of carillons, which played sweetly an4 
correctly the Huntsman's Chorus in Freyscbutz. : 

In proceeding from Huy, the two ranges of 
hills, that confine the valley and the river, gra-^ 
dually approach, and contract them to a narrow 
space; and the smooth and beautiful road, the 
rugged and bold rocks, and the meandering river 
hemmed in between them, recall vividly to th^ 
recollection the valley of the Rhine, on a dimi* 
nished scale; for, though equally beautiful, th^ 
river Meuse and its accompaniments are by no 
means equally grand. The rocks are partly 
basaltic, but chiefly of limestone, lofty and preci- 
pitous, frequently rising perpendicularly from the 
margin of the road. ..The working of several 
limestone-quarries was in full activity, and masons 
were busily employed in shaping those large bly^ 
flagstones, so commonly met with in Holland^ 
others in hewing them into shapes fit for posts and 
milestones, and others into square masses for 
building, all of which are almost in universal use 
tliroughout Holland and the Netherlands. 

Here, too, are produced those very fine blocks 
of variegated and black marbles, of which 8pec4-> 
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mens are to be met with in many of the churched 
of the Netherlands. Ahim works are also carried 
on in these ranges of hills to a considerable extent 
With such valuable materials as these in constant 
demand, together mik the more important ones 
of coal, iron, and limestone, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a fine navigable river, by which 
they may be transported either to the northward 
X>x tibe southward, the valley of the Meuse ought to 
be, as it really is, considered as a mine of wealth 
to the inhabitants of this part of Belgium. 
-. Nine miles beyond Huy is the town of Salayen ; 
and here the valley of the Meuse becomes still 
more romantic and picturesque than farther down« 
The rocky cliffs by the roadside now resemble^ 
but on a much grander scale, the rock of St. Vin- 
cent, near Clifton, sometimes threatening destruc- 
tion to the traveller, and then receding, to give 
toom to some lovely smiling little valley, with its 
neat village church and concomitant convent. In 
the ruder parts of the rocky defile are seen the 
mantling ivy and numerous creepers climbing up 
the steep sides, which, with the lofty pinnacles and 
crested summits, give to these masses of rock the 
appearance of a succession of ruined castles, that 
are scarcely to be distinguished by the eye from 
those ancient fabrics, which are actually existing, 
and which may occasionally be seen peeping 
through the dense woods, or perched on tne very 
^pinnacle of some rocky eminence. In some places, 
either by the wasting away of the earth or loose 
materials, or by the working of the quarrymen, 
huge masses of naked rock are seen as if suspended 
in the air, or supported on so small a base, as 
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to appear to ilwealeii tke taarfiUer Moar vttli i1a 
momentaiy daager aif loliiiig dawn into the soadL 

NAMCTR* 

At the end of thia pictureflque defile, a»d -dimctly 
on a line with tbe river, we suddenly «>pett oat, 
but at a considerable dwtanee, l^e city of Nannar 
with its domea, and its turrets and spires, aii «C 
them overtopped by a lofty mass of rock, sur^ 
mounted with castles and batteries, aiid round 
towers, that, seen even at this distance, aattafy 
the spectator as to their vast dimensions. On A 
nearer approach to the town, tliese fermtdabto 
fortiiications are the Imst objects that arrest the 
eye. 

The ^itrance into Namur, from this aide, ia 
llirou^ an avenue of trees, and over a bridge of 
blue stone of nine srches. We now have foil 
before us that immense work, which frowns ever 
the city of Namur, Hke the fortress of Bhrenbiit^ 
fltein over Thai and CoblentB. Prom the vepaii» 
of this vast f<vtification, and from the addi^onal 
works which have reoently covered the heif^ta 
above Huy, it migfit be conjectured ^at the Ktii^ 
of the Netherlands lays no little stress on bein^ 
in possession of the means of obstructing the pro* 
gress of an enemy, by losing against him ft 
passage by llhe raUey of the Mense; perhaps^ 
however, he has no choice in thus disposing of 
the money, which England and the other powera 
have assigned to him, to be em^^oyed in streng^K 
ening and repairing ihe v^orks of his new and 
nnited government ;— but it did not ajqiear to la 



CM^Hmft to Tetfskn may ^nxf mAal k&owied^ 
of militifrf acieiiae^ !• be DonriDcad, tluKt tkesa 
feitificfltiom OB tke Mvuse, tet tiicm be as -Btrong 
and «s perfect as anrt and ikthnv oean make theniy 
could stand him in mmcAk stead, if vnfortunBtdy 
eargaged in hestilitks vitfa ectlier of bis powerful 
Bci^boors, Ike French or ike iVtnaians, We 
db not see why eitber of lifaese powers oonkl net 
maaxh ink) the ^cry heart of £he Netherlands, 
witbont coning mder the fiite of a single gnu. 
Infiiritely supeiiior in dtscipliBe and in numbers 
to any^ing ke ooidd brn^ isito the field, it can* 
not be snppoaed that tke progresa of a well<« 
discipMned army, tinder able officers, either df 
France or Pmasia., would for one moment be 
impeded by aU the CbTtificattoBS timt can be raised 
on the beighets of the Mease. It may be doubted 
indeed, if they would tinnk it even necessary to- 
mask these works, as, of all the countries in the 
world, perhaps ^e ^e open pkdns of Belgium 
are just of that deacriptioo which an invading 
army, superior to tiiat of the invaded, would find 
itsetf most at its ease. At Jill seasons of the 
year abun^nee ei food wonld be to be Imd,. 
either on the ground or in the granaries, for maik 
and horse; and opea towns and villages ready 
on all tides to aiibrd them good lodgings. Why 
tiien idiould it be expected that such an army 
would break its head agfsinst towers, and bastions, 
and nedodbiB? 

We had ofben oocaaion to adi&ire the vast 
snpenority, in disc^tioe and appearance, of the 
Frossian sok&ers over those of the King of the 
Netherlands. Among Qxe fonner are scarcely 



eTer olwerved, in a whole regunent, a man abote 
thirty yean of age ; they are all stout, handsome, 
well«made young men, generally between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, well-clothed and well- 
trained. It was quite beautiful to see them on 
the parade going through the several movem^its ; 
and it was impossible not to be struck with their 
firm and upright carriage, and with the perfect 
accuracy with which they performed a simultane" 
ous movement The Dutch troops, on the con* 
trary, exhibited a very remarkable contrast. 
Their clothing was generally put on in so slovenly 
a manner, as evidently not made to fit the wearer; 
their exercise was gone through in a careless 
and indifferent style; there was no firmness of 
step, and in marching it was laughable to see 
them frequently kicking each other s heels. They 
were, however, as well as the Prussians, mostly 
young men, and being natives of the same country, 
it is obviously the fault of their officers that they 
are so very badly drilled; and his Netherlands' 
majesty cannot too soon endeavour to supply 
himself with others, that will pay more attention 
to his soldiers, otherwise he may be well assured, 
that if the occasion should arise, two or three 
Prussian regiments would disperse any army that 
he could be able to send against them. We 
speak of those only that are serving in Belgium ; 
we saw some fine troops in Antwerp. 

In addition to the regular army, his majesty 
has also a militia, which it is hoped may be of a 
superior kind to that which an English traveller 
describes as having seen in Amsterdam : * In the 
* afternoon,' he says, *I pail a second visit to 



the Exchange to see the city militia perfonn 
their exercise : to which every man is subjectt 
unless he makes a pecuniary compensation; 
those, therefore, who from their poverty cannot, 
or from their avarice will not, pay the fine, are 
obliged to serve. Here penury and parsimony 
were collected together in such various habits^ 
(for they have no regular uniform,) as to make 
the most ludicrous group imagination can sug- 
gest. A giant and a dwarf, a FalstafF and a 
Slender, a bob-wig and a short head of hair ; 
in coats of all colours of the rainbow, joined 
most heterogeneously together to compose a 
rank in which every man followed his own in- 
ventions, in as many different attitudes and ma* 
noeuvres as there were men to make them.* It 
should be observed, however, that this sketch, real 
or caricatured, was drawn before the French had 
possession of the country, and about the time 
fhat the noted Major Sturgeon was performing 
laa extraordinary exploits, with a corps of a simi- 
)ar character, in marching from Brentford to 
Ealing, from Ealing to Acton, from Acton to 
Uxbridge. 

• Perhaps, however, it is less from Prussia than 
|rom France that Belgium is in danger of being 
littacked ; and it may probably be. with a view to 
pppose the progress of the French down this fine 
valley of the Meuse, that the king is expending 
such large sums of money in rebuilding ana 
extending the fortifications of Huy and Namur. 

This is certainly one of the most easy of the 
4irect routes into this open country from France ; 
t^ut the whole boundary line affords a choice of 
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fluj iMBMgai Ibr traofMi, wllkost ^ reacb of aii^f^ 
si^larf ipoik. Wfaait, for weftaiice, is to ofipose 
the p t og f cw of OB anay froni liNe or Mobb, or 
by Charleroi or fle«n», as in die lasd inyasksn^ 
bill aoi amy of eqwd or superior foroe'? and it id 
mat probable that tke king of Che Netiierlanda 
either has, or eiwr can have, wBh an amy raised 
ovt of his five miliiam <^ wheels. 

As to PruBiia, ahe may be aoppoaed to hare 
soother and a wom advaafta^^uB mw, than liie 
annexation of any pait of Belgitnn to her domi- 
nions. The snail portion of the Rhine whieH 
passes through her tenitories, and the restrictRm 
pot on its navigssicHi to the sea, night induce her, 
naturally enough, to looh to the Elbe and the 
Weser, as afoidtng not only unobslructed eutlela 
for the produce and manu^Ktures of IVussia, bnl 
also sea-ports for the protection and encourage^ 
BMUt of c oiH Mi crec , and a free mud. uninterrupted 
oommunication with the notihem ocean; but 
tiiese advantages can only be attamed in their 
foUest extent by the possession of Hanover ; and 
there are thoee who think that hn Ptussian mtt^ 
jesty would not have many scruples in seisiug 
upon this kingdom on the slightest pretext being 
afforded for such a coup detat It urould then 
be his interest, and probably his justification, to 
assist the Dutch against any encroachment on the 
part of France on the integrity of the Belgie 
provinces. Sat these are mere specidatk^ns on 
events, that are, perhaps^ not yet, nor ever will be^ 
conceived in the womb of lime. 

Like the streets of most id the Be%!C (owns^ 
flio«e of Namor are generally narrow, and the 
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lidnset lofty, bttt they appear lo be kept 'in dean 
askd good order, and some few hawe a tolerable 
width and bordered by good coi^fortable hcmaei. 
Tlie numerous work-shops, chiefly in the yaiiouA 
brancihee of iron aaid brass ware, gare am appear* 
ance of active industry, which was not eonttadicted 
hj ihe eqasJly numerous shops whiob exbilnted 
l£oae articles of horae-nade manu&eture. There 
was besides a good deal of traffic and bustle on 
the river. 

' We paid a visit to the cslihedral, whadb is a very 
handfieme specimen of modem ardiiteofetoe, of tho 
Corinthian order, not more than seventy yearn 
old; bttt it experieBoed, like all the other churches, 
the bad sisage of the Fx«idi soldiery, who con* 
Terted it into a barrack and a ho&pital. 

It is now, however, kept in a state of good 
repair and perfect neatness. The interior of the 
dome is particularly light and elegant, and thi 
whole floor, the steps aad the akans, ave entirely 
cf marble of difierenit kinds and colours. There 
are four pictures in this chmrdi, said to be by 
Rubens, — ' The Salutation,' — ' Chrialt healing 
the lane man at the Port of Bethesda,'^-^ Show-» 
ing himself to the Apostles,'— and ^ The Cruci* 
fixion.' 

. There is also a St. Sebastian, which is si^ 
posed to have been painted by Rubens' fatlm. 
* The miracukms dranght of iishes,' and two ot 
thxee others axe ascribed to Vandyk. There are 
also several pictures by Nicolai. ' The woman 
taken in adultery,' — ' Christ in the tomb,' — &c* 
On expressing some doubt as to the authenticity 
of those said to be by Rubens and Vandyk, the 
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guide observed that they were considered by the 
best judges in Namur to be genuine, and not 
copies, and meptioned in confirmation of this 
opinion, that when the emperor Joseph wished to 
remove them to Vienna, the attempt was strongly 
resisted by the citizens of Namur ; that while the 
French were plundering the churches of their 
Valuable pictures, those of Rubens and Vandyk 
in this cathedral were removed and concealed 
until they were driven out of the country. 
' We had scarcely time to look into the church 
of the Jesuits, which appeared, however, to merit 
Itttention, particularly the columns of the navci 
which were either of red close-grained granite or 
porphyry, with round bases five or six feet high, 
and a belt round the upper part. The floor is 
Entirely of marble. 

• As we had before us a long journey the fol« 
lowing day to Brussels, and should probably 
Ispend some time on the field of Waterloo, we 
desired the servant girl to be careful not to omit 
knocking at our door at four o'clock ; on which 
she significantly said, there was very little danger 
of any of us being asleep at that hour. On enquire 
ing what she meant, she said the bell of the town- 
hall, just by, would be sure to awaken us ; and she 
was quite right, for such a toll of about ten mi-, 
nutes, or a quarter of an hour, was certainly never 
before heard : it was just as if one of the most 
sonorous Chinese gongs was beating in the ad* 
joining apartment. 
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WATERJ-00, ; 

On leaving Namur for Brussels, we took leave of 
the valley of the Meuse, and proceeded northerly hy^ 
the small town of Jenappe, and by Quatre Bras, 
to the ever memorable and ever interesting plaiii 
of Waterloo, which no Englishman thinks of 
passing without making himself acquainted witlv 
the topographical detail, on the spot, of that tre^ 
inendous conflict, which terminated in giving 
peace to long-afflicted Europe, ^ 

The original features, however, of the ground, 
where the centre of the English line had its position; 
at the last desperate effort made by the enemy, ar^ 
entirely obliterated ; and the ridge which formed a^ 
part of Mount St. Jean is now levelled down witl^ 
the rest of the plain. This was done for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a sufficient quantity of earthy 
to form the great conical mound, on which the 
colossal bronze lion, which may serve either aa 
the British or Belgic lion, is supported, th^ 
pedestal of which bears the simple inscription 
* June 18, 1815.' The mound and the lionf 
have equally been the subjects of ill-nature4 
censure ; but the one containing the bones of 
friends and foes, who fell in that dreadful day, 
and \he other composed of cannon taken from 
the enemy, would appear to be aptly enougl^ 
appropriated, as being at once a memorial, sl 
trophy^ and a tomb. The mound is intended tQ 
be placed on the spot where the Prince of Orange 
received his wound. We first observed this conical 
mount from the heights of Quatre Bras^ fi^omL 
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wbence it appeared in the horizon just like one of 
the pyramids of Eg]fpt« 

Tnere have heen so many plans and descrip- 
tions of the battle and of the neighbonring coaniry^ 
ihat it would be a waste of time and paper to 
repeat them. At the ftiot of the moimd may be 
hid plans of i^l sizes, both ef the eountry ami tke 
battle, prints of the moimments that hsfe- been 
erected within and without the church., and every 
possible information tliat a visiter eould wish for: 
and if these should not be considered sufficientf 
there are a dozen or two- of clever and intelli^nt 
young fellowff, who have found it worth uieir 
while to loiter about the ground in the expees- 
tation of vinters*, and wher have made themselves 
acquainted with tiie details of the battle, speak-* 
fng English with tolerable correctness and fluency; 
In fact we weie quite unprepared for these lao* 
queys, the number of huts, shede, and cottages^ 
and the popuktaon: which we met widi on tke 
phiin of Waterloo. Even' on the sunmiit ef the 
mound, which is about one hundred and fi% feet 
bigh, and ascended by two hundred and thirty* 
two rude steps of wood, placed' by an individual 
up one of its 6ide», we found two women offering 
for sale cakes and wine, gin, and all maan^ 
€i coidial^. 

The viHage ef Waterloo- is in the rear o9^ the 
fidd' of battle, and elose to* the forest of Soigny, 
wh£ch we passed through in the evening, over m 
indifferent kind of paved causeway. I^e Keei 
are principally of beech, and aome of them very 
fine, but the wood is fk for nodking but iw 
wood, and is used sdblf fbr &«t puipeae. fhs 
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tvoea axe lo dose togednBr as to exclmie evny 
fay of the sm and; to> impede the aation of me 
•tmiMiphen ; aad the cmscquence Mr thsl, whefA 
»lo^ of beedk wood k broaght ont of the forest 
•ttto the opea air» it nves and splits id a most 
oxtiaordiaaiy xaammtt. This, iadeed, is the ease 
imtk most sifter wooday.'ndit explains whf hedge* 
eake» or trass tint haipe ^rown mglj and heat 
thoroughly exposed to the- air^ are kas. IkMe to 
vpi^r and. thsBefkass: prefiaiahle in ship-buildinff 
to thoee ivhsch haf« gvomi in a wood. 

BRUSSELS. 

BritsBuls ia hs. aQ reapeckv wor&y l» be eonsi* 
ikraed as Ihe eapttel of tiie Netherlands. The 
aSieeiis m. the lofper or move aficieaBt part of the 
temKr about the gate whese it is estered near the 
Hver Srauiev nudntaia the usual character of a 
Velgir tmm^ bemg narroiiF and the homes high, 
but en tdse- upper 00 hiik part of the city, the streets 
aitt ^Msioua aud die* baildings magisifiGCiit. The 
nccat fiisas thefaiper tsi the upper «r court end ei 
tiie.towus.]BJihoutas4tBepaSv and tile streets- not ub> 
Hce, those whic&> mni through Ckdldford or Lewem 
Twoi palaces,, one for the king and another con* 
iiguoaa to it fior theyoung prince^ ^Me die planted 
yawe^ of g^oand^ cailed the: psirkr whieh may be 
ailDufe the siae cif LiiicolnB*in» Fiddsr it is^kud 
<mt in the conkiDttitsii style of gavdene, being 
fciterscoted fay straight wsdks. shaded by trees^ and 
embeUishttd witk slaitaes^ iki pvaise of which nmrik 
cannot be aaoL Dkeetiy hcmg the hinges 
pdnce^ and on. the e^osilie side m die parity is 
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the house of the Conseil de Brabant, now the 
Chamber of Deputies. AU the houses in the fou? 
fttreets or rows that surround the four sides of the 
park are truly magnificent, and in general appear* 
ance equal, or nearly so, in point of architecture 
though not in size ; and the houses in the adjoin^^ 
ing square or Place Royale^ with the church in 
the centre of one of its sides, and the two hotels 
of Belvue and de Fiandres, are all splendid build-^ 
ings. The former hotel makes up more than a 
hundred beds ; and we sat down to a table d'hdte^ 
at which were sixty-six persons, more than one- 
half of them English. 

In fact Brussels, next to Paris, is the most 
populous English colony in all Europe ; and to 
lodge Qur countrymen comfortably and m the Eng-* 
lish taste, whole streets or rows of houses are 
building for their reception towards the outskirts 
of the town; and tor their amusement, the 
pld walls and ramparts have been demolished, 
and converted into a charming boulevard for H 
promenade : and along the AUeS verte^ beside the 
Antwerp canal, they were busily employed int 
laying out an extensive botanical garden, and ixt 
levelling the old fortifications in that quarter* No 
wonder that so many English families flock to thifil 
great city ; many of whom, however, carry, with 
their money, their depraved habits and vicious 
propensities, and not a few, a great deal of the 
latter without much of the former, imposing for 
a time on the inhabitants, who» however, had 
now become more cautious in trusting them* » 

All kinds of provisions, education in all its 
];)ranches, public amusements, and the luxury of 
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in carriage, may all be had here for about one-half 
of what they cost in England ; and there is no 
restraint, but what the law, mildly administered, 
imposes. Books of all kinds, particularly French 
jind English, are carefully reprinted here, and sold 
for much less than the editions of our most 
popular works printed by Galignani at Paris. We 
nave yet seen no place in the course of our tour, 
not even Franckfort, that wears the appearance of 
so much ease and prosperity as in the inhabitants 
of Brussels. There are, however, many dissatisfied 
spirits among them, especially the Catholic priests, 
who hate the government of Protestants, and the 
Jacobins, who hate all governments ; but the mild 
and equitable rule of the king restrains to a cer-* 
tain degree if it cannot subdue their hatred. 

We went through the king's palace, which had 
been newly furnished, and is one of the most 
habitable and comfortable houses of that de- 
nomination, perhaps, in Europe. The ball- 
room is the only large apartment, and is splendidly 
fitted up and furnished. It may be some eighty 
feet by forty, and very lofty. There is another 
room, perhaps somewhat smaller, which is called 
the picture-gallery, but . is as unworthy the name 
as the pictures are unworthy to be placed in it. 
With the exception of two or three by Van Dyk, 
Bembrandt, and Ruysdael, all of them are of an 
inferior class, the remainder are absolutely trash. 
In the exceptions, however, should be included a 
* Holy Family,' by Murillo, a small but captivat- 
ing picture. The expression of the countenance, 
and the attitude of the child in the arm of Joseph, 
eagerly throwing its body towards its mother, is 
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moat natnnl, aatA admnably exfsenled. B 
to say, * Take me, mofcfasr, to liiy aimB.' 

Id tlie aueen's boudoir axe jMfmehdtittr ^^kUmm, 
Among tbem we obterred the ^ Chapeau de 
Vdbnni' of Van Dyk, a mote pleasing fMctuEr 
than that which may be considered its CMnpanioai^ 
by Rubens, the * Chapean de PaiUe.' There ^ff»a 
aJbo an agneeabie picture, by Pavid, of'.a * Hoij 
family,' imd Bemlnandt^s original ^lictuse of tiie 

* Burgomasters/ one of wluch we saw in the 
Museum of Amateidam. The palace is built round 
akirge quadrangular courtyard, and contains iliie 
immense number of Ibrty-foiur rooms, en suite, 
through all of which we passed. Behind the 
quadrangle is a gsurden, which had neither taste, 
nor neatness, nor rare plants, to recommend it t# 
nodce. 

From the palace we crossed the park to tte 
house of the Cofueil de Brabant. The vestibule 
is very fine. Two wide staircases, one on eaek 
side, lead to the two Chambers of Peers and the 
Deputies. The steps are of marble, and each of 
a single slab, the produce, as we uiiderstood, of 
the hills which enclose the Meuse. The Chamber 
of Peers on the right is (nerely a long room or 
gallery. On one side of it were two large pio» 
tures, painted by Oudevere, the king's painter. 
One was the ' Battle of Nieuport,' the other, the 

* Battle of Waterloo.' The moment chosen for 
the latter is that when the Prince of Orange waa 
wounded; Lord March, the present Duke of 
Kichmond, is close by liis side, looking like a 
veteran of at least fifty years of age. 

. The Gompoution (tf these ptctusos appean to 



hmfemome meiit, ibot'iheir coiooring'is not agraa> 
able, and tliey aie wmewhat haxd in the execu« 
iion. 

Tiae Cbandber of l>apitfies «n ihe left ie on the 
waae pfain as^Mt ofUie Deputies in Paria.; but it 
hn no tribune, each member speaking from hit 
fdaee^ — those .^ho rapreeent tiie Provtuees^of HoU 

land using the Dutch, and those of die Nether^ 
Hands gen^aily^he French language. 

We next ^visited the Museum of Paintings, in 
the old Palais cPOrange, not far from the Plaee 
Ma^e^ which consists of two moderate-sized 
jrooms thrown into one by a large arched dooF* 
way, and well lighted from the top. It contained 
five or six pictures, by Kubens,"among them, 
* Christ bearing his Cross,' — * The Nativity,'—* 
' Opening the Tomb of Christ/ — ^and a small 
finished sketch of the ^ Scourging of Christ/ 
euperior, as we thought, to the larger picture of 
this disgusting subject in the Church of St. Paul, 
at Antwerp. There is in this collection a very 
fine picture of the * Siege of Tournay,' by Vander 
Meulen, and several by Teniers, Ostade, and other 
Dutch and Flemish painters. 

At the further extremity of the quadrangular 
court, in which this collection of pictures is placed, 
occupying one wing, is a suite of rooms, appro* 
priated to subjects in the several departments 
of natural history, among which is a collection 
of very superb specimens of Kussian minerals, 
presented by the present empress. The birds are 
i)eauttfuliy set up, but not very numerous, and 
the whole collection of animals well arranged and 
pieserved widi gve^t oare : .what is of essential 
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use to visiters, they are placed at a convenient 
height for the eye, and are properly labelled. 

Another wing of the quadrangle is appropriated 
to the sittings of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
and Literature ; and there is also a library under 
the same roof, and behind the building is a large 
den, which was now closed, and no preparation, as 
we were told, for a botanical garden. 

The church of Gudule, standing on the brow of 
the hill, is a magnificent specimen of the old 
Gothic style. It contains some very fine monu* 
ments; and the twelve Apostles, at full length, 
and rather above the common size, are placed 
against twelve columns of the nave. The pulpit, 
by Quesnoy, is beautifully executed, and is pro* 
bably not inferior to any piece of carving in wood 
throughout the Netherlands, which is saying a 
great deal, as this is the country, of all others, 
where carving in wood was carried to the greatest 
perfection. The subject of the Gudule pulpit is 
the expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise. 
The pulpit itself is supported by the figures of our 
first parents and the Angel, who is driving them 
out with a flaming sword. The face of Adam is 
concealed by his two hands placed before it, and 
his Bowing hair ; but the whole figure, by the atti- 
tude into which it is thrown, exhibits the strongest 
representation of grief and despondency that can 
well be imagined; while Eve turns round her 
piteous face, and looks at the Angel in the most 
affecting expression of countenance, and a look 
* more in sorrow than in anger,' evincing at the 
same time something not exactly of complaint, but 
as if she would say, * Our punishment exceeds 
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our crime/ The Tree of Knowledge, with its 
spreading hranches» gives support to the canopy 
over the pulpit ; and the huge snake, having sue-* 
ceeded in destroying the happiness of our first 
parents, is in the act of sneaking away from its 
victims, and entwining itself round the back part of 
the pulpit, on which side its head is seen to have 
reached the top of the canopy* Here, however, on 
the highest summit, stands erect the figure of the 
Virgin Mary, bearing a long crozier^ with the 
point of wluch she pierces the head of the snake. 
On either side, on the railing of the steps, are a 
number of birds and quadrupeds enjoying them- 
selves, as it were, in Paradise ; those on the side 
of Adam being mostly of the larger species, and 
such as are endued with masculine strength, and 
those on the side of Eve, chiefly peacocks, par* 
rots, and monkeys, which some may, perhaps, 
be disposed to think was intended as rather a 
malicious satire on the part of the sculptor, in 
having chosen such chatterers for the accompani- 
ments of mother Eve. 

The Town-house of Brussels, and more par- 
ticularly its beautiful spire, are scarcely, perhaps, 
to be equalled for elegance and lightness *. This 
spire rises proudly eminent, to the height, it is said, 
of three hundred and sixty-four feet, exclusive of 
sixteen or eighteen feet of an iron rod which 
supports the full-length figure of St. Michael, 
who, it must be confessed, has been treated rather 
lightly by converting him into a. weathercock. 
Standing in the centre nearly of the city, this ligLt 

* A print of this is placed as the frontispiece. 



and aiiy spire of exquiiite worknumshq) in sectt 
from every part of ita outridit8«.aiidfinsia a bean* 
tifol object from the park aadiitaTiomitf; 

Though the architectuw of^ tiie liotel de V^kke 
18 perfectly regular, it isa remaxkafoie cucuoistanaa 
that the tower, with ita lofty vfipoj. is not pbused 
in the centre of the fii^ade^ but much neanar to 
one end than, the other ; smdi what^ia> still: moBS 
remarkable,, that diis snegnlaril^ doea. not^ aa 
might be soppoaed, in^ the leail offend tha eys 
We are told by an. oid^ French trav^er thatthe 
architect who planned it vmanevotheletSASo muolt 
shocked at its appearanee^. tlu^het* put an end ta 
his existence,! — an- idle ^toryy similar to* that 
w^h ifr vulgarly told of the. sculptor who made 
the beautiful statue of Charles at Charing^crossy*— 
that he committed suicide^ because, he discorered 
that he had omitted to add* agiith toUhe saddle 
of the horse, whereas, in* point of fact, theie ia 
a double girth. 

On the side opposite to* that which^ ike Town^ 
hall occupies in the Grand Place, oimarket^square^ 
is the ancient palace, of curioua Gothic architec- 
ture, now converted into shops ; but its gilding, 
its decorations, inscriptions,- and other remaina o€ 
its former sftlendourj are still visible^ and nmy ba' 
made out^by those who haw time and patience, fos 
the task. 

There are no> towns on the continmit that, like 
London, enjoy the inappreciable advantage and' 
luxury of having a copious supply of pure water,- 
lirought up into all the floors of the houses- i£ 
desired ; but there are also few towns which, next 
to this advantage, have not the enjoyment of public 



ft>vatteD8 and public pumps; and in the decora- 
tion and' embelliidmaeiits of ^se stroclures, no 
expense appears to have heexk spared ; and very 
4iisn w% find a^ gieat- share of good taste displayed 
in tfoem: To soy nothing of the fountains, of 
which some are really s|dendid, the common pumps 
«ren of Fninckfoit, Mayence, and Cologne, and 
fliasy of the towns of the Nelheriands, are ora»» 
mental to Uie streets and squares in which they are 
elected They are of iFarious forms,, but most 
commonly that' of an obelisk, or the section of a 
pyramid, curiously carved with fretworii of different 
^levioes^ and surmounted with statues of men cft 
women, figcire» of lions, eagles, and other ani. 
mals, and sometimes with a gilt crown, or armorial 
bearmgs* 

Brussels has its* share of both pumps and foun* 
tahia; and among others, there is one of the 
Ihtter in the comer of a street, of a singular 
loud, well known by the name of the Mannikinpis^ 
It- is the statue of a little boy, beautifully sculp 
tured in black marble, by Quesnoy, who sends 
fiHth n^ht and day, without internussion, a copious 
•tteam of pure water, to which none of the young 
women in the neighbourhood make any scruple of 
resorting for a supply when wanted. It is said 
Aat Louis XIV., when in Btussels, was so shocked 
at the indelicacy (credat Judeeus !) of this exhi«> 
tntion^ that he ordered a suit of gold-laced clothes 
to be made for the minikin ; and report says he 
i» actually dothed in them, with a cocked hat and 
•word, on certain festival days; for the amusement 
#f ' the inhabitants. If the fact be so, Louis must 
have intended to play off a joke on the good 
people of Brussels. 
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On the 29th of August, we left Brussels in ^ 
caliche and pair of horses, which we hired as far 
as Ghent — ^thirty-six miles, for two and a half 
Napoleons, or somewhat less than two guineaa* 
Ahout half way is the town of Alost, or, as the 
word signifies * to the east/ it being the frontier 
town of old Flanders in that direction. It is not 
a very large but a neat town ; and in its cathedral 
there is a picture of Rubens, which travellers 
generally go to see. The subject is Christ em* 
powering Saint Roch (who he was we did not 
mquire) to heal the sick ; it is a well painted, but 
by no means a pleasant picture. There is also a 
picture of Saint Catherine, said to be by Van Dyk : 
the face of the Saint is beautifully painted, but the 
position of the severed head, with respect to the 
body, rather offends the eye, as it is not easy to 
discover whether it is still on or off the shoulders. 
These pictures were carried off by the French, but 
^restored ; the altar-piece is a painting by a youngs 
pupil of the academy of the fine arts, an institution 
which even this town can boast of. 

From Alost to Ghent, which is eighteen miles^ 
an avenue of tall beech-trees is continued almost 
the whole way without interruption. The cause- 
way generally was well- paved, and a very consi* 
derable number of men were employed in keeping 
it in good order ; the surface of the country 
perfectly flat the whole way, and the uninterrupted 
tillage as neat and clean as a kitchen garden. 

The number of women employed in the various 
operations of agriculture appeared to be at least 
equal to that of the other sex,, and some of their 
jemployments were laborious enough, and to us 
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appeared disgusting and degrading ; for instance, 
we observed a young woman harnessed with a 
man in the painful labour of dragging a harrow 
over a surface of rough clods. Very few horse» 
appeared to be employed, a single horse being 
frequently observed to draw a light plough through 
the loose and mellow soil* We noticed also a 
number of men engaged in spade husbandry. 
The green crops were almost exclusively confined 
to clover and potatoes. 

We may here observe that, since we left Liege, 
the condition of the agricultural labourers, if we 
might judge from the appearance of the farm- 
houses and cottages, and villages, was somewhat 
superior to that of the same class further to the 
eastward. There was more neatness about the 
farm-yards, and more care taken in the preserva^ 
tion of every ingredient for the compost heap, so 
essential for keeping up the prolific quality of the 
soil. Their grain was carefully stacked, and their 
dwellinffs were white-washed, and kept clean 
before tne doors, and these and the windows and 
the wood-work generally were painted green : this 
contrast, however, does not apply so much to the 
state of agriculture of the country between the 
eastern and western portions of Brabant, as to 
the general appearance of the houses and the 
people ; for nothing could exceed the neatness in 
which the land was cultivated the whole way 
along the banks of the Khine and as far as Aix* 
la-Chapelle ; the care and the labor bestowed on 
every part of it were little, if anything, inferior to 
that of the Dutch Netherlands. But this neatness 
in the cultivation had no correspondence with 



the dress and appeanniee of tbe peasaxitryv wIknm 
sxtveme slcnreDHness and the iitby state of their 
dvrellings were quite disgusting. All kinds of 
4irtwas^ suffered to lemain undisturbed before the 
doors, and it waa not. unusual to* see a parcel of 
ehildien nearly nidted, paddling in po<4s of wAter*^ 
the drains from some neighbouring dunghill^ 
hutnotfamg of this kind is se^i in Belgium. 

GHENT; 

€%ent is situated on the united stream of the 
Sehddt) the Lis and the Lieve. It is a fine old 
€itj, but, like all we have yet seen, the height of 
the houses and the narrowness of many of the 
atreets give it a dull and sombre appearance. The 
cathedral is- a fine old structure, at least equal to 
lAie church of St. Gadule at Brussels. It is said 
to have been built in the eleventh century, and 
finished as it now appears. If we oleariy under^^ 
stood the Suisse de Pegtise, the pillars and arcades 
which we went to see under the ground'-fiocnr of 
fte church, were the foundations- of one still older; 
on which they rebuilt the present edifice: They 
^rrespond exactly, so that this vaulted under-* 
ground story is called a church imder the cathe<^ 
dral. Almost the whole interior of this fine old 
building is of marble of various kinds amd colours^ 
the lower parts of the walls are lined almost wholly 
with black marble. Its two and twenty chapels 
are mostly of marble, with doors of brass.- Tbe 
altar-pieces and all the monuments are also of 
black and white marble, the former serving as 
pedestals or bases, on which the whole length 
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fignrefr of wiiite msrble^ from Ae quaraei o£ 
Otfin>n» rest Gn& of tfaese^ a bishop of Gkanti 
if Q^enoy^. and aiiotbei;< aGexman: bishop^ by 
"Bslo^ are exquitttely fine. The pulpk ia a finished 
peoe of oawing, supported by two statues, of* Zlwitt 
aad TfTUh^ under the figmres of au/ angel hold^ 
ing (q)enit2ie ^ Book. of Life ' before the face' of an 
<dd man; and:cm.eacli flight oi steps ia- the figmo 
^'aii aiigekt— the whole by Lauxentr da Veiaa. 
Tbeie^ iaui pietureof St. BaTon^ by Rubens^ but in 
w& bad. a: light that the- subject can soaioely be 
Bsade out. There is alao> a: laige picture ai^ the 
loising of LaBBTUSf .by Van Yeen^ redboned fine; 
andv the PaschaL LaBib4 by Van Eyck, and three 
odien^aiB highly vahiedby the inhabitaDts* The 
gcand aitar of. bladt and white maxfolev with the 
etatne of St. Bsvonv is by> Vanfantggen;. the^ twa 
colossal' italnes of Carara marble, bywhich^he is 
aoppoited* are by another lumd. The four massive 
eandelabra on: the great altar are said to have 
beleiiged toour Charlea L, and to have originally 
Been the psoperty of the old Metropolitan churdi 
of Saint. Baul of London* 

Client, is' almost as much intersected by canala 
^if itw»e a;town.of Holland ; and they talk o£ 
its twenty-sevrai islands and three hundred bridges^ 
flhich aiB probably aboBt three timea the actual 
numb^.. In the architecture of the churches we» 
Observed nothing very remarkable, but the stepped 
gables of the houses give a peculiar character to 
the town. It has some good streets and open 
squares that are lighted with gas; and we could 
not but notice that .a great many more well dressed 
people, both ladies and. gentlemen^ appeared 



abroad in the streets, than we had observed else^ 
where; it appeared, however, that the greater 
part of them were English, who have congregated 
here in numbers as considerable, perhaps, as at 
Brussels. There are, no doubt, many induce- 
ments held out at Ghent for English families, in 
moderate circumstances, to fix their abode there. 
All the necessaries of life are abundant and cheap. 
There is an excellent college, at which the pupils 
are instructed in every branch of literature on the 
most reasonable terms ; and no distinction made 
between protestant and catholic. There is an aca-^ 
demy for the fine arts, which possesses a good col- 
lection of pictures, a public library, and a very 
good botanical garden, which was founded under 
the republican government of France, out of the 
gardens and grounds of a suppressed convent. 
The present king, not to be behindhand with the 
French in beneficence to his good subjects of 
Ghent, has founded and built for them the above* 
mentioned college, or university as it is called, 
which does great honour to the care and paternal 
love for his people, displayed in no way more 
than in his desire, manifested in every part of his 
dominions, to instil a taste for literature, science, 
and fine arts among them. The building is mag* 
nificent; the fa9ade, with its eight Corinthian 
columns, and noble pediment intended to be deco** 
rated with allegorical sculpture in bas-relief, does 
credit to the architect. Already, we understood, 
it has about six hundred students, and it possesses 
very valuable collections in the several depart- 
ments of natural history, and a library of fifty or 
sixty thousand volumes. 



We regretted much that time would not allow 
^s to visit the interior of this splendid monument 
dedicated to the arts and literature. 

When a traveller finds a free and easy access 
to these and similar institutions, which are open 
to all the world in almost every city on the conti<f 
nent, an Englishman's pride ought to suffer some 
little humiliation if he only reflects that, when a 
foreigner comes into England, he cannot have 
access, even in the capital, to any one collection 
of pictures, nor to any scientific society, without a 
special introduction. As to pictures, indeed, we 
bave no puhlic collection, save only the few that 
are huddled together in a small shahhy house in 
Pall-mall, which we ridiculously call a National 
Gallery. 

If we really had a national gallery, no one can 
for a moment douht that there are numerous indi- 
viduals puhlic spirited enough to fill it by con- 
tributions from their respective collections, and 
with pictures not at all inferior to those we meet 
with on the continent; but we have not even the 
bare walls of a building fit to receive them. It 
can scarcely be believed by a foreigner, that a 
country which has subsidized all the nations of 
Europe; that raises a revenue equal — or nearly 
80 — to the accumulated revenues of all Europe ; 
that has a debt of eight hundred millions, the 
interest of which is paid punctually on the day it 
becomes due : — that such a nation cannot afford 
to lay out a few thousand pounds, to bring to^ 
gether such an assemblage of works of art, aa 
would probably not be matched in any part of the 
continent of Europe, is a thing that foreigners 
cannot understand, especially as they well know 
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linit 'many iif toe ftoett specuuens of mnoe of 'the 
bestinsiten ne im fiiigknd9.«iid would be lifav- 
ndly contributed, pnmded we bad but aHwiteUa 
liiiikiing for fbar foeepdoii. 

Majanoief" "afuieimiiei cannot •ejoi gain adr 
nuMon to (tbe only tm> oburobes tbat we faanre ia 
ilie 'Cqittal matih aedng, witboot payment being 
demaaded-at tbe door ; bat in tbisTeapeot be isoa 
lhe«aaM footing witib ourown^couBtryvDen, against 
wbom Ibey are equally closed. On the continent^ 
Ibe cbmchea are open to eTeryfoody,.aiid should 
any of ihem happen to be closed, the person hi 
the neighbourhood who holds the key is alwaya 
moat ready to attend. He may know, perhapa^ 
tbat he will be recompensed for his trouble, but the 
odium of making a regular demand at the door is 
nnknown. 

The distance from Ghent to Bruges is about 
thirty miles ; and as the country is heie one con^ 
tinned flat, we resolved to travel, by way of variety^ 
in the trec^cschuyt, or, as they call it, the barge — a 
very commodious vessel, with good apartmeuto 
and a canopy over the quarter-deck. She is 
drawn by four horses, which proceed at a gentle 
trot of about four miles an hour, and they are 
changed at half way. The fare for this passage is 
five and a half francs, or four shillings and 8even-» 
pence each person, a tolerably good dinner and 
beer into the bargain. For those who are not in 
haste, or for invalids, there is no mode of travellii^ 
to be compared to this for ease and comfort, and; 
at the same time, it enables the passenger t9 
occupy himself in any kind of employment ha 
may choose to engage in ; and in the greater part 
of this particular passage there is nothing .to dift^ 



tnct^us^tfeentiaii, the faaidislieii]|[^ to }u^ Mi* 
in te r cep t tbe view of the couafci^. We could eae 
eaaugii, hovrevec, i» >eatHify ub jth«t the whole 
was&ce wBs in «& adminUe fttate* of tiUe|ps. It is 
said, indeed, that in no paxt tof .the >fetherknda 
Ase finer renope .produoed dian in the ditferict 
between this .line of eounj^aad Antwerp, cailol 
Ae Waeeknd, .whidi eentmwt «go wait a eon- 
timied waste of barren heath, naked tandt <uul 
qdoahea jof water. 

. BRU6E1S. 

ft toi^ OS about eight hours to reach Brugie^ 
a- dean, quiet, dull town. Onee the central mast 
forahnoftt all the commeree of the Low Countriao^ 
it still exhibits the remains of former grandeur^ 
With its commeree and its opulence, its population 
gradually fell to nearly one-half of what it was* 
It is now said to contain about seven thousand 
bouses, and thirty-eight thousand inhabitants* 
Qne portion of the population,. and no inconsidev* 
aUe one, ought not perhaps to be deemed as any 
very great loss,— ^that whidi peopled «ome dozen 
convents and abbeys, with their extensive esta* 
blishments and large tracts of ground within the 
city walls, most of them now suppressed. 

One of these^ which still remains near the 
western extremity of the town, is the Beguinage^ 
an establishment for the support of old nuns. It 
is a large enclosure containing a handsome chapeL» 
a number of very good and neat houses round a 
spacious square planted with trees, and gardens 
behind them. These elderly ladies axe in the 
enjoyment of tevery comfort. There. is a similar 
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^tablishment at Ghent, the chapel of which we 
attended during service time, but were not much 
enraptured by the voices of these ancient virgins ; 
indeed the whole of that institution was much 
inferior to this at Bruges. 

Here we also visited an English nunnery which 
had been founded ninety-nine years ago. The old 
lay-sister, notwithstanding her well-triinmed beard, 
and a pair of mustaches, was a very intelligent 
and agreeable person, exceedingly communicative, 
and much pleased to see her country people, and 
lamented that she could not indulge us with ad« 
mission to the cloisters, and the interior, but their 
regulations, she said^ were strict and positive to 
liUow no person to see any of the professed nunSi 
except their relations or their acquaintances at the 
parloir. Even the chapel, she said, had recently 
been closed against the public by an order from 
the government, but she would venture to shew it 
to us, and indeed urged us to see it. This chapel 
is certainly the most perfect model of the kind 
that can be imagined. It js fitted up with good 
taste and elegance, and devoid of all trumpery 
decorations. Indeed there was nothing within it^ 
with the exception of the altar, and scarcely that« 
to indicate that it was a place for Catholic worship. 

A vertical section through the centre of the 
Sybil's temple will convey an idea of the form of 
the altar. It is supported on each side by two 
very elegant marble columns of the Ionic order. 
The base or plinth on which it stands, the table 
of the altar, and the steps leading to it, are all 
of varied, and the most beautiful kinds of marble, 
which the lady told us was a present from Rome 
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to the patroness, Lady Lucy Herbert. Beyond 
the dome, and in each side of the nuns' gallery, 
are two lofty and well-proportioned Corinthian 
columns. 

The number of professed nuns is forty, all from 
England and Ireland. The whole sisterhood were 
expelled from this convent on the irruption of the 
French, and made their way to England, where 
they were received, and a convent fitted up for 
them, by Sir Thomas Gage. While there, the old 
lady said they were all very unhappy, though well 
treated ; and though there were among them 
several young ladies unprofessed, and in frequent 
communication with their friends, there was not, 
while in England, a single case of desertion — such 
is the influence that is exercised over the minds of 
these young creatures, when once entered within 
the pale of monastic life. 

Observing a large concourse of people not far 
from the convent, and proceeding towards that 
quarter, we saw in an enclosed piece of ground a 
number of persons dressed in green jackets, with 
bows and arrows, shooting at a small wooden 
figure of a bird, apparently not larger than a 
sparrow, perched at the top of a sort of maypole, 
about one hundred and fifty feet high. 

These arbuli^triers, or toxophilites, for they 
were of that society, of ancient standing in Hol- 
land and the Netherlands, shot their arrows in 
turn ; and in the course of about a quarter of an 
hour the bird was hit twice, which was the 
tnore dexterously done, as the wind was blowing 
strong. 

This kind of pole may be observed in almost 

T 
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every village of the Neth^landft, vad for the 
double purpose of exercising the t03U)phi)ites at 
the mark on its summit, and also of decorating 
with garlands on fairs and festivals, when it- is a 
commcH} practice to grease or sp&p the lower part, 
and hang up a prize for him who has the skill, and 
can endure tlie iati^ue^ of ascending this sHf^eiy 
pole, so as to reach it 

The streets of Bruges are kept a» clean as those 
of a Dutch town. The houaes- sad shops are not 
elegant, but neat, and the people -generally appear 
to be in decent oircumstances. The shop» and 
the markets ace well supplied with every necessary 
of life ; the fruit aad vegetables are good in qua- 
lity, and abundant. The great drawback is the 
want of good hesh water,, whkk can only be had 
£rom a considerable distance. The chesqpness of 
provisions, of house-rent, and of education, has 
induced many English; families to repair to Bruges, 
88 well as to tihent^ aad Brussels. Beskies the 
very small exp^ise of private teachers^, they have 
the advantage of public Itbraries, . reading-f^joms, 
eolLectiona of pictures,. public and private, and aa 
academy of painting. 

We rambled through the northern mde of the 
town, which ocMEisista of whole sUreets of ootti^e^ 
mostly built on one plan, and kept neat aad clean 
By whitewaahii^. All the women belonging to 
these cottagea were busily employed in* weaving 
lace before the dooara, and int. many places whole 
groups of them ge«^ping. while fingering their 
bobbins with as much<rapidity, and' seemingly with 
as much ease and pleasure, as a young lady xuna 
)ier fingers over^ the kejre- oi'h* pianorforte. We 



trnderstood that from seven to eight thousand 
women are employed on this species of manufac- 
ture. 

The (kesB of the people of the Netherlands is 
not the most becoming, particularly that of the 
women. Except those who move in the higher 
aphere of life, and who imitate French and Eng- 
lish fashions, the generality of citizens' wives and 
daughters wear^ even in the warmest weather, long 
Black cloaks, reaching" to their heels, with deep 
hoods^ which the old ladies generally draw over 
the head, but the young ones mostly turn down, 
in order to exhibit a neat cap, bordered with lace» 
sUways dean and as white as snow. 

The men wear, almost universally, the common 
blue frock and cap which prevails throughout Ger* 
many; the frock among the better class being 
used only as a covering to preserve the regular 
suit of clothes beneath it. The Spanish character 
of olive complexions, black hair, and dark eyes, 
aare very obvious among the Belgians ; but not a 
remnant of the Spanish language remains, and 
^v^iy little French is spoken except at Antwerp 
and Brussels^ Their language, which is called 
Kemish, is a corrupt jargon of German and Dutch, 
partaking of both, but not much resembling either; 
so thatK, although among us we could make oux 
way by ather language, the* true Flemish was quite 
unintelligible to us all. 

Finding that the departure of the steam-packet 
Aom Ostend had been p«rt off from the 2nd to the 
9rd of September, we resolved to spend the day 
lat Bruges^rather than Ostend, which gave us aa 
opportunity oi seeing the churches of Notre Dame, 
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or the cathedral, and St. Salvador. Notre Dame 
IS a heavy mass of building, with a tower and spire^ 
that belong to no specific class of architectureu 
The nave is divided from the side aisles by massive 
columns. The pulpit is one of those curiously^ 
carved fabrics, common to almost every church in 
the Netherlands. It is supported by the figure of 
the Virgin sitting on a globe. There are two 
pieces of sculpture in white marble, representing 
the Virgin and Child, that are extremely beautiful. 
The one near the high altar is esteemed the best, 
and, indeed, has been claimed as the work of 
Michael Angelo. It was found in a Genoese 
vessel, that had been taken by a Dutch privateer 
belonging to Bruges, and lodged in this church. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds is of opinion that it is of the 
school of Michael Angelo. 

While looking with admiration at this beautiful 
specimen of sculpture, a gentleman of very re- 
spectable appearance went down before it on both 
knees, and with outstretched arms remained mo- 
tionless for at least ten minutes, looking intensely 
at the Virgin, after which he arose^ made a pro- 
found reverence, and walked out of the church. 
This is the only act of devotion, or rather of 
idolatrous worship, that we had witnessed on the 
part of any male individual of a decent appear- 
ance in our whole route, and we never once ob* 
served a man to go into the confessional box, 
while women were entering them constantly. 

The other piece of sculpture is also beauti'* 
fully executed ; indeed, to those who, like our- 
selves, are not much versed in the niceties of the 
art, the inferiority is hardly apparent. There is 
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Something so very natural in the easy and grace« 
iul figure and position of the Virgin and her 
mild placid countenance, that one cannot contem* 
plate it without a feeling of pleasure, almost of 
reverence. 

At the bottom of the side-aisle are two pic« 
tures, which appeared not unworthy of notice. — 
One was the ' Crucifixion' in the style of Van 
Dyk, and the other the ♦ Adoration of the Kings,' 
aner the manner of Rubens. We set them down 
as equal to Grayer, but could not learn who the 
artist was. In this church we also observed a 
picture of the ' Nativity ' with two doors or wings, 
m each of which was a multitude of heads crowded 
together; the whole by Holbein or one of his 
school. St. Salvador is far superior in point of 
architecture and decorations to Notre Dame. It 
is a fine specimen of the old light-clustered 
Gothic, the slender and delicate shafts climbing up 
the side of the large, ponderous central column, 
like the creepers that cling to the huge tree in a 
tropical forest. The arcades between the columns 
are light and lofty. The organ is a powerful 
instrument and well played, and the celebration of 
high mass far superior to that of Notre Dame. 

There were no pictures of the first class, but 
several of tolerable merit, two or three by Van 
Os, and one of the * Last Supper,* by Pourbus, of 
the date 1 562, very good but rather hard. Wo 
observed also an old painting of the ' Crucifixion,' 
bearing date 1300, which at once sets aside the 
pretensions of Van Eyck, who is supposed to have 
made the discovery of painting in oils at Bruges, 
in the year 1410« Sir Joshua Reynolds, indeed, 
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-was decidedly of opinkm that this important 
branch of the art was known many years before 
Van £yck was horn. The claim, therefore, » 
{ffobably no better founded than that which gives 
to Stevin of this city the merit of being the 
inventor of decimal arithmetic. 

Having heard much of l^e church or. chapel of 
Jerusalem, we paid a visit to it, but weie griev* 
ously disappointed. We found it a miserable 
little chapel that would with difficulty hold a hun<* 
^red persons ; but in one comer of it there is a 
sort of cave, to enter which it is necessairy to 
4tfoop ; and in this cave is the sepulchre of Chrkt^ 
ihe same, we are told, as it is seen at Jerusalem* 
.On entermg, we perceived, by a glimmering lights 
jm okl woman kneeling before the recumbent 
£gure of a man, with a pale face and adiagusthrg 
iblack beard, and the body covered up by a white 
•beet. We need scarcely say that we speedily 
quitted this receptacle of a piece of detestable 
mummery with disgust,-— a species of foolery, by 
which the ignorant poor suffer their minds to be 
deluded, and their pockets .picked of that little 
which scarcely affords them the means of purchase 
ing die necessaries of life. 

The old town-houae €fi BrugeB well deserves to 
be noticed, forming one side of the great squne 
or market-place. The building itself has no pie«> 
tensions to taste or elegance, having something 
of the appearance oi large barracks. One of ita 
largest sides, on the ground floor, is appropriated 
as a flesh market, which has the merit of being 

auite concealed from public view, tike that under 
le town-hall of Leyden.; and .the side nexttha 
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square lis the doth maiket. The tower is ratl)«r re- 
siarkable and very lofty : it consists of three parts ; 
Ihe lower part is «. heavy square Gothic stnieture^ 
Borresponding with the body of the building, and 
pinnacled at the four comers. Out of this rises h 
-second square, of smaller dimensions.; and the 
third stage, still more contracted, is an octagon. 
The height cannot be far short of three hundred 
feet. The carillons have the sweetest tones of 
any we had heard, and they play almost inces- 
santly. 

The present JBtadhuis, or town^hall, is in ^ 
smaller square, whose '.upper part is planted w*""' 
trees, and contains thegoyemor's house, bef 
which the military band plays at certain times 
of the day. This town-house is a very peculiar 
find striking building, i(^fly for its size, and its 
walls terminated by three Iwrrets crowned with 
ispires, and numerous 'lit^e minarets on the ridge 
of the rodf. The walls ar6 ornamented with 
fretted work, and thewindow* are ♦rich and lofty* 
The head ofB«$e « of police^ the guard and watch- 
-houses adjoining, ^are curiotis specimens of old 
-light florid GotMc, w«U worthy of attention. 

'We had fre(^ent occasion to remark, in th« 
course of our tour, that certain component parts 
^f buildings, 'not very important in themselves, 
'when common or oft repeated^ will s6metimp8 
^ve a character to a town. Thus the lofty broad 
windows and kn^, ^squares of glass distinguished 
-the houses of Amsterdam and Rotterdam, and the 
'high steps and «tooj9s, as they are called, before 
"the doors, are characteristic of all Dutch towns: 
The painted wooden houses, the overhanging 
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Upper stories, and the plain-corniced gables, are 
the common features of a Rhenish town ; and the 
tall ornamented gable of many stories, with its 
fantastic scrawls and fretwork, is characteristic of 
Antwerp, while those of Ghent are generally a 
series of steps. The arched chimney of semicir<« 
cular tiles, placed thus, 




gives a marked feature to Brugeq, as the 




chimney does to Amsterdam, where it sometimes 
appears with three arms. 

We had frequent occasions to notice the con* 
trast in appearance between the Prussian and the 
Dutch, or rather Belgian, soldiers when on the 
parade. One of these reghnents, or several com- 
panies of one stationed here, attended divine ser- 
vice at Notre Dame, where all the music and 
singing were performed by the band and the sol- 
diers. To us it had an odd appearance to observe 
three grenadiers, with their caps on, supporting the 
priest on each side of the altar, and the men re- 
maining covered during the service. In marching 
to church, we could not but remark how loose and 
slovenly they were in their dress, and more loose 
in their step, and so careless in marching as con-* 
stantly to be kicking and treading on each other's 
heels. When contrasted with the soldier-like 
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appearance, the close buttoned *up coat, the up« 
right carriage and firm step of the Prussians, the 
difference of the two bodies of men, composed of 
the same people, was very remarkable. The fault, 
as we have before observed, must lie with the 
officers, for the men, though generally small, were 
young, and, by proper training, would easily 
be brought into a state of better order and dis^ 
cipline. It is just possible, as the ^lite of the 
Dutch army were assembling in the neighbour-t 
hood of Utrecht, to be reviewed by the king, 
the regiment in question might be chiefly com-* 
posed of recruits. 

On seeing these troops attending in a body 
divine service according to the Catholic rites, the 
reflection was pressed upon us, that the throne 
of a Protestant king was intrusted for its defence 
to soldiers of a different persuasion. It would be 
difficult to ascertain the proportion which Catho- 
lics bear to Protestants in the army of the King 
of the Netherlands ; but as the Dutch are not 
much addicted to the land service, and few of the 
young Netherlanders engage in the marine, it 
may be presumed that the land forces are drawn 
chiefly from the latter, and are, therefore, most 
of them probably Catholics. This is still more 
probable, as the proportion of the whole popula- 
tion of the Netherlands to that of the old United 
Provinces is about as three and a half to two, — that 
is to say, the Netherlands are estimated at three 
millions and a half, and that of Holland at barely 
two millions. And as it is supposed that the 
number of Catholics in the former is about 
the same as the number of Protestants in the 
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ktler, a very great majcnrity in the anny wonid 
necenarily be Catholics, even if the aversion of 
the Hollander to a military life did not induce him 
to serve by substitute, as is, we believe, allowed 
by this govemnient, though not in Prussia. 

It is understood that the Belgians weie for a 
time dissatisfied by being incorporated with Hol^ 
hmd ; but the moderation shown by the king, and 
the desire which he has manifested to maintain a 
strict impartiality toward all classes of his sub* 
jects, have tended very mudi to reconcile all 
parties to his government, except the Catholie 
priests, who never will be satisfied with anything^ 
short of supremacy. The Belgians complain of 
the wei^t of taxes, in which Aey are not singiK 
lar, and of the mode of levying them ; hut the 
system and the rates are said to be those which 
tie French left and King William found. 

The Catholic clergy ought to be the last to 
complain, for they have been freed from all appre-> 
hensions as to their fate, by the liberal grant 
appropriated for their support, which we under^ 
stand to be at least a third greater in amount than 
is made to the clergy of the established Protestant 
church. On the other hand, the king has been 
relieved from any apprehension he mi^ have 
entertained of the .fidelity vof the Catholic clei^ 
and their endeavouring to establish a Catliolic 
supremacy, by the concordat he has wkely conr 
eluded with the pope ; the consequence of which^ 
one can hardly doubt, will be, that Catholie 
churches will rear their towers, and spires, and 
jingle their carillons in Amsterdam, and Protestant 
churches do^ the same in Brussels, which havj) 



li^erto been prohibited, or at least, bureiy winked 
St in both ci^s. 

After all, what has William obtained by his 
concordat ? He has got three things, — First, a 
veto, or the power of expunging, from the list of 
candidates for the vacant sees of archbishops and 
bishops, any names that shsdl not be agreeable to 
bis Majesty. Secondly, he has obtained the power 
of exacting from any soch archbishop or bishop, 
previous to his entering his fimctions, the follow-*' 
ing oath of fidelity, which any good Catholic, or 
Protestant either, need not hesitale to take. 

'* I swear and promise, on the holy £vange}i8t8> 
' obedience to his Meyesty the King of the Netfaev» 
' lands, my legitimate sovereign. I promise move- 

* over to hold no correspondence, to assist at no 
' council, to engage in no suspicious confederacy^ 
^ neither within nor without the kingdom, that 
^ may endanger the public peace ; and should it 
^ come to my knowledge, whether within my own 

* diocese or elsewhere, that any measure is plotting* 
*' to tiie prejudice of the state, I will make it known 
' to the king my master.' 

And thirdly, he has obtained the prayer of the 
church: — * Domine salvum fac regem nostrum 
Guilielmum.' 

In return for all which his majesty promises, out 
oi his royal munificence, to bestow a most liberal 
allowance for the support of the clergy, and to 
supply funds for the establishment of ecclesiastical 
seminaries for the education of young pupils in- 
tended for the church. 

These are most important advantages on the 
side of the Catholics, and it may be thought. 
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perhaps, that William has made but a bad bargain 
— ^that the veto is not \irorth much — ^that the oath 
is of still less value, and that the prayer is merely 
harmless. Of what possible use, indeed, can any 
oath be that is taken with a mental reservation, 
and by those who have the means of freeing their 
consciences from any breach of it, by obtaining 
absolution? The Papists are likely enough to 
be as ready as the Roundheads were, to think 
that, 

< 'Tis he who make$ the oath, that breaks it. 
Not he yrho, for conyeoience, /oAe* it' 

The Dutch government is doing all that can be 
done for Belgium, by the establishment of schools 
ioT the education of youth of all classes ; and if 
the Belgians do their duty honestly towards the 
schools, which are mostly under their direction, 
and not adhere to that pernicious system of fet- 
tering the minds of their scholars in the trammels 
of superstition, and warping their understandings 
in a direction that may be most suited to their 
own purposes, this fine fertile country cannot fail 
to recover, in no great length of time, its former 
state of affluence and prosperity. 

On the 1st of September, about four in the 
afternoon, we embarked on the trekschuyt, not 
quite so commodious as the former one, and were 
landed in the evening on the quay of Ostend. 
The fare was one franc and one stiver, about 
eleven pence each person. The canal that con- 
nects these two towns is broad and deep, and 
nearly on a level with the surface of the country 
the whole way, which has much the appearance of 
Holland. In the best parts, where anything like 
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cultivatipn appears, the soil is heaped tip in rounded 
ridges, and the deep furrows, we observed, were 
mostly filled with water. As we approach Ostend, 
the surface, particularly on the northern side of 
the canal, becomes more swampy, and the country 
puts on a more dreary appearance. 

Here, on the 1st of September, they were 
husily employed in the very midst of haymaking, 
the uncut grass having much the appearance 
of being recently freed Srom immersion in water ; 
yet at a short distance were villages, with their 
accompanying trees and their church spire, seen 
in every direction. 

On landing, we found there was a considerable 
degree of alarm in.Ostend on account of a fever 
that had broken out in the garrison ; and to allay 
the fears of the inhabitants, a public notice was 
given out, stating the few deaths that had hap- 
pened, — but which were so great, that if .they had 
taken place* in the same proportion in London, 
they would have given cause for apprehension that 
either the plague or the yellow-fever or the cholera 
had got among us. 

Little can be said in praise of Ostend. The 
town is neat enough, and looks lively, with its 
painted houses of green, blue, and yellow, which 
are the prevailing colours. The interior basin for 
shipping is large and commodious, and is bordered 
by a broad quay, which, by the grass springing 
up between the stones, indicated no overflux of 
trade. The entrance to the basin through the 
outer channel and harbour is difficult, and next to 
impossible when the wind blows strong off the 
shore. It is defended by a strong and regular 
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fort, in which is the citadel. Great precautions 
have heen taken to keep out the sea, by break- 
waters of wood and stone, but chiefly by a sloping 
glacis of stonework, on the top of which is a 
pleasant promenade, having the sea-beach and the 
sands close beneath it. 

We embarked in the common steamer, and in 
sixteen hours were landed on Tower-hill. 
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NOTE 

. ON THAT PART OP THE FOREGOING SHEETS 
WHICH RELATES TO BELGIUM. 

Ist January J 1831. 

It i? now more than two years since the remarks 
on Belgium^ that occur in this little yolume, were 
written, and in which no change has been made*— 
but a sad change has taken place in the coun^ 
itself. We left it under a strong impression of 
the growing prosperity of every city, town, and 
village through which we had passed. The anat^ 
chy of a few months only has been enough to 
dry up the sources, and to wither all the branches 
of that prosperity. From the mild and fostering 
hand of a bene^eent sovereign^ the people of this 
onoe flourishing country, instigated by a few 
wicked and designing knaves, have precipitated 
themselves into the hard and unfeelii^ g^Bp ^ 
that worst of all tyranniea-^the tyrapiny of a mob'; 
to whose disposal and caprice their lives and pta* 
perties were for a time stltrendered, and placed at 
the nercy.of the will oar the wanta of that des* 
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potic power ; nor have they yet been able to rescue 
themselyes from the trammels of a certain set of 
restless and mischievous demagogues, whose game 
is anarchy, and the object, that of gaining some* 
thing in the confusion and ruin which they have 
created. 

The calamities that have befallen this fine 
country might almost be considered as a just 
retribution for the unprovoked and wholly un* 
called-for rebellion against the best of rulers — ^a 
rebellion that had not even a pretext for its justi^ 
fication. It was a pitiful imitation of what had 
taken place in France, aided and abetted by 
revolutionary Frenchmen, joined with factious 
Belgians, and urged on by a vindictive and 
Seditious editor of a newspaper, who had been 
justly prosecuted and banished from the country. 
To the peaceable and well-disposed the conse^ 
^uences have been most deplorable. 

It is admitted by all honest and unprejudiced 
Belgians, that they had no real cause of complaint 
agamst the government. They admit that the 
commerce and manufactures of the Netherlands 
had increased threefold since their union with 
Holland ; they admit that Antwerp was yearly 
rising in commercial importance, and .diverting 
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the trade of the less convenient ports of Amster- 
dam and Rotterdam into its own channel » that th^ 
cotton and iron manufactures of Li^ge were in the 
most flourishing condition ; that tHe cotton-milla 
of this district and Ghent had increased five-fold 
in number and extent; and that Holland alone 
had taken from them four times the quantity of 
coal and iron that France had done during the 
annexation of Belgium to that kingdom. 

They admit that the king ruled with impar* 
tiality ; that the offices of state were equally 
divided between Hollanders and Belgians, and 
that, on some occasions, the latter predominated ; 
that there' was no exclusion, and that no one 
could be more anxious than the king was to 
conciliate his- new subjects. He could not hav^ 
given a stronger proof of this than the pains he 
took to procure a Concordat from the pope, and to 
re-establish the Catholic bishops — to improve the 
condition of the Catholic clergy — to encourage, by 
his liberality and example, the establishment of 
schools for the children of his Catholic subjects* 
He founded nniversities and schools for the 
encouragement of arts, sciences, belles-lettres, and 
religion, in ahnost every town of note throughout 
Belgium. 

u2 
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When tfait country became incorporated wiA 
Holland, one of the first steps taken by the long 
Was to lay on protecting duties, which had the 
effect of excluding our manufactares from Holland, 
and injured the commerce of both countries for 
die sake of benefiting the Belgians; and. thus he 
incurred the displeasure of his own people and hia 
eld ally^ in order to ccmciliate his new subjected 
In short, if there ever was a man thoroughly dis^ 
posed to meet the wialies of his peopte, it was 
Wiliiimi, King of the Netherlands^ 

Of the revolt, against such a sovereign, the re- 
sult has been vielancholy for his new subjects, and 
has conferred a partial benefit on his old ones« 
Ob the first burst, as is usually the case in all 
rebellions,* massacres, robbery, pillage, and de^ 
struetkm of prepay, indisenminately toc^ piaoe^--^ 
but mostly that of prododive pr(^)erty. One in-i 
stance ai this madness may be menlaoned as a 
lample of what happened in many otiier cases* 
An Englifthnian of the name of Codoereil had 
established manufactories of inarious kinds about 
Li^ge, and one in •]^rticuiaT oha very exiendel 
eeale. On liie banks of the ifone, hetsveoi 
ta^ge and Hiiy^ the archiepirnqBai .palade of 
Sereign had been purchased or ceded to JumiMT 



the «8tablifilmieatpf an ir<m foimdxy, in which the 
Ifi^g, took A paiticulat interegt, and is said to have 
coii^ibuted funds towards its completion, his object 
'^mxkg ibaX of fMrnishing the best means for th& 
instruction of]m subjects in the various branchea 
of the iron manufacture, and for the encourage-: 
ment of its progressive improvement in a part of 
the country which afforded an ample supply of 
]ron>ore, coal^ and lime8t<»ie. In this manufac"* 
tciry every species of iion-work, from the heaviest 
castings to the minutest articles of high polishy, 
was carried on. Steain^ngines of every power, 
from that of two hundred down to ten horses, 
were constructed-r-and not fewer than two thou- 
sand men employed in the vajious works belonging 
to it; but the king's name being also connected: 
widi it, it was, at an early period, marked out as 
an object for destruction. 

Tlufi sensekss ra^e of the populace, the suspen- 
sion of all order, and the treacherous conduct q£ 
the people of Brussels, soon produced, what civil 
commotions are almost sure oi producing, a total 
stagnation of commerce, gave a deadly blow to 
manufacturing industry, and threw multitudes of 
artisans and labourers out of employment: the 
consequence was^ poverty -pervading all class/es, 
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bankruptcy and ruin staring in the face the mer^ 
chant, the banker, and the tradesman, and a total 
want of confidence between man and man ; and^ 
what makes a speedy change for the better almost 
hopeless, the withdrawal from the country of the 
honest, sober-minded, and respectable portion of 
the inhabitants, with the wreck of their property,—^ 
leaving the De Potters, the Eobaulxes, and the 
rest of the factious demagogues, to triumph over 
tbe ruin which they have been so instrumental in 
making. 

It is not to be doubted, however, that this evil^ 
like most others, having reached its height, will 
cure itself, and that a reaction must shortly take 
place. The faction is fast losing ground, and it 
is not the worst sign when the popular discontent 
begins to vent itself in squibs and epigrams against 
the authors of their misfortunes. One of these, 
common in the mouths of the populace, is to this 
^effect— 

< Wken Orange ruled, as our head, 
We butter bad to smear our bread; 
JBut uuce the day we baaPd De Potter, 
We've neither tasted bread nor butter.* 

It must be confessed, however, that the union 
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of the two nations never augured well. The 
difiference of language and religion was of itself 
repugnant to such an alliance — more especially 
when toleration on one side had to contend with 
bigotry and superstition on the other. In this 
view a separation may be of benefit ultimately to 
both parties. 

16^^ July. 

Since the above was written, the appointment of 
a regent has been productive of some good. They 
have now got a step further, and chosen a king 
—may they long keep him, and treat him better 
than they did their first one ! — But he, too, is a 
Protestant, and on that account alone, he will have 
a difficult card to play. 



THB END. 
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